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CHALLENGES CONFRONTING AMERICAN 
DSfDIAN YOUTH 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1995 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room DG- 
50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye (vice 
chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Inouye, McCain, Domenici, Nickles, Conrad, 
Dorgan, and Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. ENOUYE, UJS. SENATOR FROM 
HAWAII, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Senator Inouye. Good morning. On behalf of the chairman of the 
committee. Senator John McCain, and members of this committee, 
I want to extend a special greeting to all of those young men and 
women who are assembled here today representing American In- 
dian and Alaska Native communities throughout Indian countrj^ as 
participants in the United National Indian Youth Organization, 
more commonly referred to as UNITY, conference whicn is being 
held this week in our Nation's capital. 

I am certain all of you realize that the young people represent 
the best and brightest of tomorrow's leaders in Indian country. You 
are this Nation's most promising hope for bringing about meaning- 
ful change. 

As tomorrow's leaders, you must continue to plan for the future 
and each of you must have the strength and commitment to carry 
out the work that is necessary to improve the lives of all Indian 
people. 

You can make a contribution to your community by involving 
yourselves in the decisionmaking processes of your tribal govern- 
ments, as well as informing yourselves as to what is going on 
around you at the State and Federal levels of Government. 

Here in the U.S. Congress, as members of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, we must constantly remind one and all that Indian 
tribal governments have a unique political relationship with the 
United States which is based upon solemn treaties. 

It is because of these treaties that Indian tribes retain a govem- 
ment-to-government relationship with the United States, and it is 
that relationship which distinguishes Indian people from other eth- 
nic or racially-identified groups of American citizens. 

It is also this very special Federal-tribal relationship that makes 
it so very important that you read and learn more aoout national 

(1) 
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policy, especially as it affects Indian people, Indian laws, Indian 
lands, and Indian resources. 

In addition to learning about these issues, when you achieve vot- 
ing age, I hope all of you will exercise your right to vote in every 
election because each of you and each of your votes will make a dif- 
ference. 

Elected public officials and political leaders listen to those who 
turn out to vote because they must rely upon the continued support 
of those who vote for them. They may not pay much attention to 
those who do not vote. These are the people who make the laws 
that will affect your daily lives. 

In 1989, I addressed a letter to participants of an earlier UNITY 
conference. The theme of that conference was entitled 'Taking 
Charge of your Own Destiny." In that letter, I challenged young In- 
dian people to develop a national agenda so that sometime in the 
future the national agenda could be presented to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs in a future oversight hearing. 

That day is now here, and we look forward to your testimony be- 
fore this committee this morning on the challenges that you face 
in your everyday lives. I can assure you that we will listen very 
closely to what you have to say today and in the days ahead, be- 
cause the solutions to the problems confronting Indian country 
must come from Indian people. They are solutions that only you 
can identify. 

Once we have a better understanding of the challenges which 
you face, and your suggestions and recommendations for address- 
ing these challenges, then we can work with you to fashion Federal 
laws. Federal programs, and Federal policies that will support 
what you are trying to achieve in your home communities. 

You will play an important role in the development of legislation 
which is responsive to your needs, and an equally important role 
in educating other Memders of the Congress as to the need for such 
legislation, and finally, advocating the enactment of that legislation 
into law. These thoughts and actions on your part will help to pre- 
pare you to serve as leaders of tomorrow. And your thoughts and 
your actions today will help us to help you. 

Before we proceed with receiving testimony from our witnesses, 
may I call upon Senator Ben Nightnorse Campbell of Colorado. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM COLORADO 

Senator CAMPBELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your per- 
mission, I have a written statement I would like to submit for the 
record and just make a few comments. First of all, I want to tell 
you that I am very, very proud of the young people that have come 
here today. We in committee often hear from tribal leaders, we 
hear from traditional people, we hear from elders, we hear from I 
guess almost every facet of the Indian country, but we don't hear 
often enough fVom the youngsters. 

I don't think any place in Indian country there are more chal- 
lenges than there are facing our young people. Some studies indi- 
cate that over 50 percent of American Indians are under 25 years 
of age. So we have a very, very high birth rate in Indian country, 
as you know, Mr. Chairman. And although kids throughout the Na- 
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tion face extreme difficulties now and a lot of devastating effects 
have happened to them, not only are there challenges but there are 
an awful lot of distractions, too. I don't have to tell you the problem 
we have in inner-cities now with gangs, with dnig abuse, with alco- 
hol, with teen pregnancy, with high school drop-out, all of the other 
things that youngsters nave to face. 

But I think Indian kids have it even tougher because they not 
only have to face all of those challenges, but they are also caught 
a little bit between two cultures. They to not only try and learn 
from the elders the old ways and try to remember the traditional 
values that have been handed down father to son, mother to 
daughter, but they also have to learn how to live in 20th century 
America and how to become leaders. 

The young people that I know that have worked so hard to try 
and do that, I have to say I am extremely proud of them. I am par- 
ticularly happy this morning to see one of my very, very dear 
friends in the audience who will be testifying later. I saw his name 
on the list of people that are going to testify, and that is my old 
friend and colleague and Indian brother, Billy Mills. As you might 
know, Mr. Chairman, Billy jind I came from a little bit the same 
kind of background — a lot of alcoholism and violence in our fami- 
lies, came from circumstances that were almost poverty related. It 
wasn't easy for Billy and it wasn't easy for me, too. We had never 
met as youngsters when we were growing up, but did meet for the 
first time in fact when we became team mates on the 1964 Olympic 
team. I might also mention Senator Bill Bradley was on that team 
too. Well, Billy certainly went down in the annuals of sports his- 
tory for America by winning the 10,000 meters, the first American 
to ever do so, and has become just a wonderful example of what 
young people can do when they decide to make choices that are 
positive and get on with their life. And Billy has become a wonder- 
ful spokesman for Indian youngsters and, in fact, spends most of 
his time travelling and giving motivational talks to young people. 
So I am particularly happy to see him here. 

We know we have come a long way, but we also know we have 
got a long way to go. When I see some of the recent statistics that 
were released last year that said one out of five of our Indian teen- 
age girls try suicide before she is out of her teenage years and one 
out of ten Doys on reservations, I know that if you were to use 
those tragic numbers in the population at large, there would be a 
mass outcry, a nationwide outcry, and certainly here in the U.S. 
Confess, to do something about that. And yet, that is kind of an 
ongoing daily thing that Indian youngsters face on reservations. 

So I commend Senator McCain ana you for holding this hearing. 
I know we're going to get some terrific testimony from these young 
people. I appreciate the time. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Senator Campbell appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. I thank you very much. Senator. 

I have here a statement from Senator Harry Reid of Nevada. He 
regrets he cannot be with us this morning; he has another commit- 
tee to chair. But he wishes to especially welcome Shauna Smith 
who is testifying this morning. Shauna Smith is from the Pyramid 
Lake High School, and Senator Reid wishes to welcome you to 
Washington. 



[Prepared statement of Senator Reid appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. We have two panels this morning. On the first 
panel, as Senator Campbell pointed out, we have the fixture leaders 
of Indian country. So may I call them forward. Letha Lamb, Miss 
National Congress of American Indians, of the Gila River Indian 
community; Sleepy Eye LaFromboise, a student at the University 
of Oklahoma, at-large representative for National Indian Education 
Association; Justin Deegan, Indian Student of the Year in North 
Dakota, of the North Dakota State University; Michael Killer, 
president, Cherokee Nation Tribal Youth Council, Indian Student 
of the Year in Oklahoma; Walter Ahhaitty, former president, stu- 
dent senate Haskell Indian Nations University, and United Na- 
tional Indian Tribal Youth Earth Ambassador; Michael Martin, 
student representative for the American Indian Science and Engi- 
neering Society, and a student at the Buffalo State College; Shauna 
Smith, student body president of Pyramid Lake High School; and 
Wilpita Bia, National UNITY Council representative. Native Amer- 
ican Youth Leadership Council. 

Welcome. Please be seated. 

May I first call upon Ms. Lamb. 

STATEMEiTT OF LETHA LAMB, MISS NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS, GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY, AZ 

Ms. Lamb. Thank you. Vice Chairman Inouye and members of 
the U.S. Committee on Indian Affairs, thank you for having us 
today. Good morning. 

My name is Letha Mae Lamb, and I am 22 years old. I am an 
Akimel O'odham from the Gila River Community in Arizona. I am 
also the current reigning Miss National Congress of American Indi- 
ans. This is a big honor for me being that it holds a lot of respon- 
sibility because I feel that I have a lot of people who are counting 
on me here todav and throughout my reign. 

I come from tne Gila River Indian community where the Akimel 
O'odham and Pee-Posh people reside. My reservation is 372,000 
acres, and we populate 11,800 people. 

Today, you are going to hear about adversity such as alcoholism, 
teenage pregnancies, drug abuse, sexual abuse, physical abuse, 
gang violence, and many others. Unfortunately, the reservation 
that I conie from has these issues that are facing our youth. They 
are having a very hard time growing up in this world today be- 
cause they are trying to hold on to their traditional values, they 
are trying to keep hold of their language, and at the same time 
they are trying to assimilate into the white man's world. It is very, 
very hard. 

A lot of times the personal despair that they hold they feel that 
self-destruction is the end all excuse or escape or experience. Like 
Mr. Nighthorse stated, the Washington Post also quoted on March 
3, 1992 that one out of five girls and one out of eight boys have 
attempted suicide. 

Native Americans have the highest birth rate, one out of three 
Native Aniericans are under the age of 20. On my reservation 
alone, 60 percent of my people are under the age of 21. That's not 
a bad number, it is just a great number. And that brings me to 
why I am here to speak to you today. 
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Because our people are so very young, youth councils are very, 
very important. Youth coiincils bring together youth of all ages and 
experiences to create a positive environment in which youth can 
achieve their full potential. The things that youth can do for them- 
selves, given the love, support, and backing of tribal leaders, com- 
munity, and parents is incredible. 

The youth council I am here representing today is the Akimel 
O'odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council that was organized by a man by 
the name of Greg Mendosa. He had a vision and he had a dream 
that our people could come together and work together to achieve 
some goals and keep those youth out of those destructive and ter- 
rible, terrible adversities that they are facing. 

Our youth council was community organized and tribally incor- 
porated in 1987 and we worked with a Dudget of $48,000. I am a 
founding member of this youth council and I am proud to say that 
because I was there from the very beginning and I've seen what it 
has achieved over the 7 years. I am very proud of our youth. We 
now have a budget of $181,000 which is a tremendous increase be- 
cause we have the tribal support and the backing of our community 
leaders. 

Our youth council is an 18-member body and it holds 2 from each 
district, we have 7 districts, and then we also have 4 members at- 
large. In our 7-year history, we have sponsored six youth leader- 
ship conferences. At these conferences, it has provided a rallying 
point and a catalyst to positive thinking among our youth. 

Our youth council has also been involved with kids voting. You 
mentioned this morning how important it is to vote. We are trying 
to get our young people to also see that it is important to vote. So 
on November 2, 1993, the Gila River Indian Community youth 
were the first Native Americans of this Nation to take part in trib- 
al general elections. We are very proud of ourselves for that. 

We have also been involved with something called HOOPS, 
which is Helping Our Own People Succeed. They have gone 
through a two year training on computers and with textbooks and 
with other people. Basically, what they have done is they have 
asked the tribal council to allow us, the youth, to take part in thfe 
newspaper that is published on the Gila River Indian Community. 
We have had a verbal agreement with our Governor Mary V. 
Thomas to go ahead and take charge of that paper. So now there 
will be two papers, one that will be government paper on issues 
and that sort of thing, on documents, and then there will also be 
the paper that will be run by the youtn council to do feature stories 
on our people and different events and things that are going on. 

The key to our existence has been support. So what I am asking 
here today from you is for your moral support so that we can all 
achieve things. UNITY right now has 107 youth councils represent- 
ing 28 States and 1 from Canada. That is a great number. Youth 
councils do work and they are something very positive for our peo- 
ple. It is another avenue for our youth to take other than some- 
thing destructive. 

Youth of Native America need an understanding, caring, and 
supportive public from all walks of life to stand for us, to stand 
with us in our quest for a better future. Once again. Vice Chairman 
Inouye, I thank you and members of this Congress for having me 



here today to speak my mind. I am a better person for it. Thank 
you. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Lamb appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. I thank you very much, Ms. Lamb. May I assure 
you that this committee will provide you not only moral support, 
we hope to do so with action support. 

I have been told that the State of Arizona has more youth coun- 
cils than any other State. I believe you have 17? 

Ms. Lamb. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inouye. Before the creation of these councils, were the 
usual traditional youth organizations like the Boy Scouts and the 
YMCA/YWCA operating in your area? 

Ms. Lamb. I know that the Girl Scouts were operating in my area 
because, before the youth council was established, I was a member 
of the Girl Scouts. It really wasn't properly run back then. It lacked 
funding, which is another issue that always is around. The funding 
was not there for us. So we were really restricted on things that 
we could do or places that we could go. So once this youth council 
v/as established in my community, and I'm sure in other commu- 
nities, it had the financial support that we needed to be able to 
move forward and get some things done for our youth, such as ac- 
tivities or conferences that I spoke of 

Senator Inouye. In your Gila River commtxnity, what percentage 
of the young people arc members of the council? 

Ms. Lamb. We have 100 percent. 

Senator Inouye. You have 100 percent? 

Ms. Lamb. That is 100 percent from our tribe. There are 18 mem- 
bers and, like I said, there are 2 from each district and we have 
7 districts, so that's 14 and then we have 4 members at-large. Did 
I answer your question? 

Senator Inouye. Are all the other young people involved in your 
activities? 

Ms. Lamb. Basically, what our representatives do from their dis- 
trict is they all assemble, like what you're doing today, and they 
make decisions and they plan activities for the youth of their own 
communities and for the whole reservation. And then what they do 
is they go back into the service center and they meet twice a month 
with their district and they have youth present. What they do is 
they share with them what they have been talking about in their 
meetings and they get ideas from their youth. So there is a lot of 
support there because they go into the communities and they find 
out what it is that the youth want, what are they looking for, what 
would they like to see happen, and then they take that back to the 
council and then they move forward with it. 

Senator Inouye. lliank you very much. 

Senator Campbell, do you have any questions? 

Senator Campbell. No, I don't think so. I just might make a 
comment that this young lady sure has a lot of presence. We have 
had some experienced people here with years and years behind 
them in testifying before committees with certainly less composure 
than she has. So I guess she is an example of what I meant a while 
ago when I said I am so proud of our young people. 

She brought out some important points, and that is the impor- 
tance of bemg involved in your communities, in voting, in getting 
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an education, and doing all of these things that it takes now not 
only to help yourself, but to help your people too. I always try md 
tell our young people to temper that though and remember that 
even though we have to do that, and it is extremely important, that 
this whole society, the American society as a group has a lot to 
learn and could learn a lot from the traditional Indian ways. It is 
interesting for me to note that two of you have dressed tradition- 
ally, two of you have kind of mixed your dress, and three have 
dressed in kind of a modem way. That's fine, and I think that 
maybe magnifies my point, that they are trying to learn to live m 
both cultures and do a good job in both. • 

But as I have pointed out many times in the past, Mr. Uhairinan, 
the problems that we face as Americans— alcoholism, drug abuse, 
child abuse— all of these terrible things that we wish we could get 
rid of in everybody's culture in America, were not in traditional In- 
dian cultures. None of the things that we think of as vices in Amer- 
ica now, we didn't have them 300 years ago, 400 years ago; they 
just did not exist in Indian culture. I guess that's why I always try 
to emphasize to young people that as we move ahead and we learn 
how to move, as Ms. Lamb has said, in the white man's world, we 
also remember that there are things that the white man s world 
needs to learn from traditional Indians. Don't forget that. 

[Applause.] , „ t u i- e 

Ms. Lamb. Excuse me. Senator Campbell. I believe one ot our 
tribal members is employed with you. His name is Gary Bonny. 

Senator Campbell. Yes; in fact, he is at another hearing. But 
he's doing a terrific job. 

Ms. Lamb. Please tell him I said hello and that we re very proud 
of him back home. 

Senator Campbell. Good. 

Senator Inouye. Senator Dorgan, do you have any questions? 

Senator Dorgan. Well, it is hard to add to that, Mr. Chairman. 
We have a lot of witnesses apear before the Senate. Many come 
and carefully read their statements and are obviously very nervous. 
Ms. Lamb is very poised and speaks from the heart. She has said 
some enormously important things to this committee. I want to 
thank her very much. 

Senator Inouye. Senator Nickles, do you have any comments.' 

STAtlEMENT OF HON. DON NICKLES, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

OKLAHOMA 

Senator NiCKUis. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment you and 
Senator McCain for having this hearing. I also want to compliment 
all the witnesses. We're very proud of the fact that we have three 
of the witnesses today from Oklahoma, and I want to compliment 
them for their leadership. I think the youth councils, when you 
mentioned, Ms. Lamb, that you have 100 oercent membership, I 
would like to see that expanded in many places in our State and 
others where you do have youth coming together to work on mak- 
ing things better. We've got lots of problems. Senator Campbell 
mentioned the fact that problems we have throughout the Untied 
States are not exclusively Indian problems, not exclusively non-In- 
dian problems, but they are very real problems. Whether you re 
talking about alcohol or drug abuse or a lack of educational 
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achievement or opportunities, child abuse, you nama it, those are 
veT7 significant problems throughout our country, some of which 
are in some areas even greater in the Indian community. We need 
to make some progress, and I think your youth councils and groups 
are saying let's work together and you're coming up with some 
positive ideas. 

Mr. Chairman, we've got, as I mentioned, three witnesses from 
Oklahoma that I would just like to introduce briefly and say that 
we're delighted to have them testify before this committee and 
have input from them. It is a little backward, but I like it. When 
I say backward, usually we're speaking and hoping that people will 
listen. I like the other way where we will have individuals who are 
directly affected who maybe have some different ideas say, hey, 
some of these programs you're doing Congress aren't working. Let's 
get rid of them. Some of them maybe are working. Tell us which 
ones they are. Senator Inouye, I used to be on the Appropriations 
Committee. I just got off and got on the Finance Committee but I 
still have an interest. So let us know which programs are working. 
We are going to eliminate some programs. Let's get rid of those 
that don't work. We have got some I know that aren't working in 
my State, in Indian schools. Some of them are a disaster. Some of 
them are just a total waste of money. Yet, there has to be some 
that are good. I think one of the really good things I see today is 
youth coming together and saying we want to have to input, we 
want to be at the table, we want to talk to you. You are concerned 
about all the probl sms that I have mentioned and even more. You 
are more concerned because you're living with it all the time. And 
so your input is very welcome, very much needed, and one that I 
think you will find a warm reception to from Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to introduce a couple of 
our panelists. One is Sleepy Eye LaFromboise, actually from New 
York but we call him an Oklahoman because he is attending Okla- 
homa University. He is also an at-large representative for the Na- 
tional Indian Education Association. He has already told me that 
he thinks education is part of the solution to some of the problems, 
and I would concur with that. Also, we have Michael Killer, who 
is president of the Cherokee National Tribal Youth Council, from 
Tahlequah. He is also Indian Student of the Year in Oklahoma. Mi- 
chael, we welcome you before the committee as well. Finally, not 
on this panel but will be on the next panel, is J.R. Cook. He is ex- 
ecutive director of UNITY in Oklahoma City. 

I might mention that I would like to give some credit to former 
Representative Glenn English and his wife because they have had 
an active interest in this and in starting this some time ago. He 
was helpful in instigating this program and I am delighted to see 
it spread not only in my State but in other States as well. I would 
encourage all tribal youth to see if we can't get more student initia- 
tives and groups to work together to make an improvement in the 
future. So my compliments to you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator INOUYK. Thank you. Before I call upon the next witness, 
may I recognize Senator Dorgan to introduce another witness. 



STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. DORGAN, U^. SENATOR FROM 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. Not only 
is Senator Nickles proud, but I am also proud that Justin Deegan 
from North Dakota is with us and will be testifying. Justin is the 
Indian Student of the Year in North Dakota. He attends North Da- 
kota State University. • T of 
I want to mention that some years ago, Mr. Chairman, 1 was at 
North Dakota State University holding a little seminar about stu- 
dent aid and a young Native American fellow stood up in the back 
of the room and said, "My name is Les. I am a sophomore here at 
North Dakota State University. I am an American Indian. 1 am the 
first person in all of my family to have the opportunity to go to 
s'-hool." He said, "I'm going to get through this. I am going to grad- 
uate and I am going to go back and help the people on my reserva- 
tion " Les graduated from North Dakota State University, came to 
work as an intern in my office, went back to his reservation and 
worked there. Last fall, I went up and campaigned with Les and 
he was elected a State Senator in North Dakota. , . 

The point of that story is the old saying "bad news travels half- 
way around the world before good news eets its shoes on. We hear 
a lot about bad news, but the fact is, there is a lot of good news 
and many beacons of hope out there. I am just delighted that Jus- 
tin is with us today, as I am about all of the other witnesses wno 
are going to tell stories that I think can be a cause for hope m the 
future of Indian youth and of all Americans. Mr. Chairman, thank 
you for the opportunity, and Justin, I look forward to hearing your 

testimony. „ i. j i. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. May I nov; call upon the student 
from the University of Oklahoma, Mr. LaFromboise. 

STATEMENT OF SLEEPY EYE LaFROMBOISE, STUDENT, UNI- 
VERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, NORMAN, OKLAHOMA; AT-LARGE 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION AS- 
SOCLVTION; A RESIDENT OF AKRON, NEW YORK 

Mr LaFromboise. [Greetings spoken in native tongue.] My name 
is Sleepy Eye LaFromboise. I come from the Sisseton-Wapheton 
Dakota Nation and also the Tonawanda Seneca Nation. I grew up 
on the Tonawanda Seneca Reservation m New York btate. Cur- 
rently, I am a junior at the University of Oklahoma and I am ma- 
joring in Native American studies and political science. I am also 
currently the vice president of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Indian Education Association and of the Nations.. uNllY 
Council. I have also graduated from Haskell Indian Nation Univer- 
sity as the student senate president in the spring of 1994. 

I am involved in a number of Indian organizations throuehout 
the country. I have also been invited to speak at the United Na- 
tions both in Vienna, Austria, and Geneva, Switzeriand, where 1 
spoke about the human rights of indigenous children. 

Today, I feel honored and privileged to be here. I thank this com- 
mittee for inviting the Native American youth to be here. 

One of the most important reasons why I feel fortunate and 
thankful to be here is because of what my grandparents have done 
for me hundreds of years ago. The prayers that they made, the ac- 
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tions, the decisions that they made were for us, this generation. 
They thought about us hundreds of years ago. When they were 
making decisions, they thought about how it would affect us. So I 
am thankful and I am grateful that I am here today, that I have 
a language that I have a culture, that I have something that I can 
hold onto that has been here long before any of the changes here 
in America have occurred. 

Today I come here to speak and address the issue of Indian edu- 
cation and how it affects Native American youth throughout this 
country. The area that I grew up in and the situation that was be- 
fore me was one that many Native American youth face throughout 
this country. I came from an area that had at least 80 percent of 
alcohol abuse, unemplojonent, and there were a number of social 
problems in my area. There still are even unto this day. Growing 
up in the area that I came from was very difficult. As Senator 
Campbell stated, I felt the hardships of living in two worlds. I 
would come home and be in a totally different world than I would 
m my public school. The difficulty in that had drastic effects on me 
and my life as I grew up. It wasn't until I went to Haskell when 
I was around all Native American people, had Native American 
professors telling me about my history. Native American people 
telling me why vou should be proud of yourself, why you are such 
a special race of people that I began to feel that our Indian people 
are somebody. It is our Indian people that have knowledge. We are 
educated. We can become anything we want to be. It wasn't until 
u^®'?^u*^° Haskell Indian Nations University that I began to see 
this. Throughout that university we have a number of ceremonies, 
a number of different activities that we do. The history of Haskell 
IS one that is a good example of Indian education in this country. 

Haskell was established in order to assimilate and in order to 
take away all Indian ways and convert Indian children into living 
in white man ways That is the same way that Indian education 
has developed in today's society. Haskell started out as an elemen- 
tarv school for Indian children and later became a vo-tech college 
and then a junior college. Today it is an all Native American uni- 
versity. I think that institution is a great symbol of the way that 
Indian education has developed in America. 

Some of the major problems that seem to take place in Indian 
education, especially for Native American youth, is the fact that 
when we go to a public school, the only thing that we are really 
taught and the only thing that really sinks into our minds about 
Indian people and about our own culture is that all we did was 
help out the pilgrims and different things like that. But there is 
no specific teaching of our culture, of our language, of our history 
When I went to high school, I had to take either Spanish or 
French. It was 5 minutes from my reservation. I don't see why we 
didn t have Seneca elders in there teaching our languages. 

Some of the other problems that seem to face Native American 
youth 13 the moneys that are appropriated for the Native American 
u^'""® programs such as impact aid, and the Johnson- 
U Mai ley program. As a young person growing up, I never knew 
that there was that much money that was appropriated for my 
school. I never knew that money was specifically for the use of me 
I thought when I went to school that just because I was poor the 
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school gave us this money. Later, I find that the Federal Govern- 
ment is obligated to appropriate that money for use for Native 
American children. 

One of the things that I hope to address and give some kind of 
background about is a little bit of what Senator Campbell has said, 
and that is the situation that Native American youth face today as 
far as education goes. As Senator Campbell was saying, we do have 
to live in two worlds. All the problems that you are going to hear 
about today, all of the social ills that Native American people. Na- 
tive American youth are faced with all centers around the lack of 
knowledge. Whether it be lack of knowledge in education, whether 
it be lack of knov/ledge in culture, if Native American youth are 
able to learn their culture, are able to have a good understanding 
of their traditions, are able to have a quality and equal education, 
i think that all of the social ills, all ot the problems that we face 
will be drastically reduced. 

In light of that, in today's society. Native American youth have 
opportunities that our parents, grandparents, great grandparents 
have never had. Today we no longer have to be afraid of speaking 
our language in school. Today we no longer have to be afraid of 
wearing our hair long, of wearing feathers, of practicing our culture 
and getting to know our identity. Today we no longer have to be 
ashamed of who we are. Today we can get a higher education, we 
can obtain all the goals that we hope and dream for. 

I would also like to say in closing that I hope that this Senate 
Committee on Indian affairs would continue to take the time to lis- 
ten to young Native American people, to listen to what affects us, 
to listen to what we view as the problems in our communities. The 
only reason that each and every one of you is there is for the vouth. 
The only reason that our elders are there is for the youth, tor the 
next generations to come. I hope that through this hearing many 
of you will be able to understand that we, as Native American 
youth, have challenges that are far greater than any other ethnic 
group, any other vouth in this country. The challenges that we face 
are ones that will be devastating to our people, because without us 
there is no future. [Remarks spoken in native language.] 
[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Mr. LaFromboise appears in appendix.] 
Senator Inouyk. Thank you very much, Mr. LaFromboise. As you 
may know, at the present time there are 24 community colleges in 
Indian communities. For the most part, they are junior colleges, 2- 
year institutions. As a result, there are many in Indian country 
that are now suggesting that the time has come to establish a full 
university, not only to provide baccalaureate degrees, but to pro- 
vide a full range of graduate degrfos in medicine and in law and 
all the other disciplines. What are your thoughts on that? 

Mr. LaFromboise. I would strongly agree with that. One of the 
problems that I saw at Haskell Indian Nations University, which 
is a perfect place for an all Native American college because it is 
in the center of the United States, it has access to all Indian peo- 
ple, but it appears that Congress or the Federal Government, who- 
ever the higher power is does not realize the importance of an all 
Native American institute. It does not realize that this kind of in- 
stitution can affect Indian people as a whole. I was also the presi- 
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dent of student senate there for 1 year. Since that time, the budget 
at Haskell hasn't increased in about 5 years. In fiscal year 1995, 
it had a $200,000 reduction in their budget. If there were to be an 
all Native American school established, I would think that would 
be one of the best places to establish one. 

Senator Inouye. I can assure you that there are many on this 
committee who support that concept, and we are working on that 
right now. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Campbell. Mr. Chairman, coming as you do from a mi- 
nority, as I do, you probably remember in the old days when this 
country was kind of subscribing to the great melting pot theory. 
That theory subscribed to the idea that if we all wanted to kind 
of be Americans, we had to look alike, think alike, act alike, and 
kind of forget any ethnic differences or any of the diversity that 
came from our individual cultures. I am iust very pleased to see 
that this young man doesn't subscribe to that kind of homogenized 
attitude about America. 

He had a really interesting statement about what he learned in 
public schools. I can remember in my elementary school days, the 
only thing I learned about Indians from the teachers at that time 
was that we taught those pilgrims how to put a dead fish in a hole 
with the corn and it helped it grow, something of that nature. 

But I will tell you what they didn't teach me. They didn't teach 
me anj^hing about the great civilizations that were here long be- 
fore anybody else came, like the civilization of Kehokia, a commu- 
nity of 20,000 people maybe one-half an hour from modem St. 
Louis now, that had astronomers and teachers and artists and doc- 
tors and farmers and anything you would find in a modern culture, 
and engineers so good they actually built a pyramid that was larg- 
er at the base than the great pyramid in Egypt. In fact, when the 
post-Colombian people found that, they thought it was a natural 
mountain; they didn't know it was man-made because it was so 
huge. They didn't teach me anything about Mesa Verde, near 
where I now live, a community that thrived for 1,100 years and did 
just fine without any help from Europe at all. They didn't teach me 
about Tenochitlan, which is the current site of Mexico City, and 
500 years after Christ that city was as big as any city in Europe 
at the time. 

We didn't learn things like that. I think that lack of telling us, 
lack of educating us on the great civilizations that were here was 
a great tragedy for American Indian kids as they come up. Unless 
they learn it from the old people themselves, they don't learn it 
from the public education system about how great their background 
was in this land. 

As you know, I am a board member of the American Indian Col- 
lege Fund and am a big supporter of trying to promote the idea 
that we do need a 4-year and graduate university for Indians. 
Thank you. 

Senator iNOUYE. Senator Nickles. 

Senator NiCKLES. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate our witnesses, all 
of our witnesses. I am supposed to be in two other committees at 
the snme time and I am finding this quite interesting. So, again. 
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I appreciate your holding this hearing and very much appreciate 
the testimony of all of our witnesses. 

Senator Inouye. Before I call upon Mr. Deegan, I think it is im- 
portant to note that this Nation, as part of its policy, established 
a full university for African-Americans — Howard University, which 
is located in this city. If my recollection is correct, we provide a lit- 
tle more than $13,000 per student because they have a full array 
of graduate courses. In Indian country, in comparison, because 
there are no graduate course degrees and most of them are associ- 
ate degrees, we provide something on the order of about $2,000 per 
student. I think this difference should be somehow made equal. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. LaFromboise. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more 
question here. I know that there are a number of Indian education 
advocates that have addressed this same committee. I know that 
within the last 30 years Indian education has improved exten- 
sively. In 1978, my mother came before this committee and testi- 
fied on some of the same issues that I have addressed this morn- 
ing. I would like to ask this committee if 20 years from now my 
children will be testifying on these same issues, if their children 
will be testifying on the same issues? I would like to ask that this 
committee not just listen to these words that are being said, that 
what you have just said that this committee can take those words 
and put them into action. Thank you. 

[Applause.! 

Senator Inouye. I can assure you that this committee is an ac- 
tion committee. It may interest you to know that even with the 
smallest staff and one of the smallest budgets, we are one of the 
most productive committees in the U.S. Senate. More bills have 
been considered, more hearings have been held, and more bills 
have become laws as a result of that work. 

With this small committee, we have done something which we 
hope will assist you in your endeavors. In a few years, the first Na- 
tive American museum will open on the Mall. A first branch has 
already opened in New York City and I hope you can visit that mu- 
seum facility. We hope that an Indian student or a child who visits 
that museum will come out after viewing the artifacts and the 
great works of Indian men and women and will be convinced that 
Indians are great, brilliant, rather than what the stereotypes have 
suggested. And, equally important, we hope that the non-Indian 
will visit the museum and will leave there saying to himself "I 
didn't realize that Indians have made such important contributions 
to our society. So it is going to be a reality. This is not just a talk 
committee; this is an action committee, I can assure you. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Ladies and gentlemen, we are most privileged 
to have with us the chairman of this committee. I believe this is 
the first time some of you have met the new Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs. It is my pleasure and honor to 
present the distinguished gentleman from Arizona to you. Senator 
John McCain. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN McCAIN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
ARIZONA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Chairman McCain. Thank you very much, Senator Inouye. I 
would like to thank you for not only bein^ responsible for this hear- 
ing and conducting it, but I think that it is a symbol of the kind 
of commitment that Senator Inouye has to Native Americans, Na- 
tive American education, and young Native Americans. There is no 
one who has struggled harder for your future, in my view, in Con- 
gress in many years, if forever, than Senator Inouye. And so I 
think it is very appropriate that this be the first hearing held by 
the Indian Affairs Committee and being conducted by Senator 
Inouye. 

I share the views that Senator Inouye expressed. I could tell by 
your response that his remarks were relatively noncontroversial, to 
say the least, and I associate myself with his remarks. 

In response to the last question, I would make one additional 
comment. I believe that one of many reasons why education on In- 
dian reservations has been far behind that of non-Indian country 
is because of lack of funding, lack of quality of teachers, lack of 
commitment on the part of the Federal Government to maintain 
their commitments made in solemn treaties. But also there is an 
additional reason, and that is one that this committee will be look- 
ing at in the weeks and months ahead, and that is the entire issue 
of true self-governance. 

I believe that the decisions on priorities of education, on funding 
for education, and on tjnpes of education are best made hy the elect- 
ed leadership of Native American tribes, not by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs or the Department of Education or the U.S. Congress. 
I believe that with the implementation of self-governance ana self- 
determination, that when these decisions are made by the elected 
tribal leaders — I am sure some of whom are sitting here, future 
elected tribal leaders are sitting in front of us today — that those 
dollars will be used more efficiently and I believe that they will be 
addressed to the unique needs of different tribes. I believe that the 
Salt River Pima Tribe in Scottsdale, Arizona, has very different re- 
quirements than the Cocopah Tribe in Yuma, and far different re- 
quirements than the tribes in the northwest and in the west. 

So I believe that one of the answers to your question is to let the 
elected tribal leaders have the sufficient amount of ftxnding, which 
is a big question mark, as you know, and once they get that fund- 
ing to let those decisions be made by the elected leadership. And 
one of the goals of this committee has been, and will be, to more 
properly define the relationship of the Federal Government to the 
tribes and especially the relationship of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to the tribes. In my view, take the decisionmaking authority 
which, in my view, unfortunately has been relegated to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and return it to tribal leaders. 

Senator Inouye, I want to thank you again for holding this hear- 
ing today. Again, I think that it is another indication of the com- 
mitment that you have not only to the state of Indian affairs today, 
but in the future. Thank you. Senator Inouye. 

Senator Inouye. I thank you very much. I am constantly grateful 
to you for your most warm remarks. Thank you very much. 
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May I now call upon the Indian Student of the Year in North Da- 
kota, Mr. Deegan. 

STATPMENT OF JUSTIN DEEGAN, INDIAN STUDENT OF THE 
^^NNORTH D^OTA; STUDENT. NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, FARGO, ND 

Mr DEEGAN. [Greetings spoken in native tonpe.] Members of 
Conei-fss my name is Wechasha Nahzin which translates mto 
sS;S'^Srl. I am of the Sanish, Oglala Hunkpapa Nations, or, 
as the frenchmen called us, the Sioux Arikara people I am ongi- 
nallv from Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, Parshall, ND. And I 
Currently attend college at North Dakota State University where I 
am a freshman and my major is political science. 

Today the issues we will be addressing not only affect our tami- 
lies, but the families of the Members of Congress and the families 
of our ereat Nation. , • 

Spealting from my personal journey, I myself am a survivor of 
sexSal, emotion, physical, and mental abuse. I Jave grown up m 
an alcoholic environment. It was hard for my family and ine to 
overcome our illnesses and our sickness. But through prayeis and 
to the sacred ways that were passed down through our grand- 
parents and our ancestors, that is what helped us to^stand up 
That is why I'm Wechasha Nahzin, Standing Man. My pa.^nts 
have told me that when a man falls down he has to get back up 
and stand on his own two feet. And that is why I am Wechasha 

^ My family and I do our best to represent our people in the best 
way we know how. It is very, very difficult. Family values, our eth- 
ics and morals which are taught to us by a sacred Creator who the 
Creator in return uses our parents or our guardians as instruments 
to guide our families, our young children, our y°^"ger brothers and 
sisters, who teaches the ways of the sacred hoop and the sacred c r- 
cle They teach us to pray in a sacred manner and to be humble. 
These are the values that I have learned. 

Today I will discuss the sacred family hoop of our sacred circle 
The first quarter represents our spirituality and our culture mat 
we First Nation people have a connection with. The second sacred 
quarter represents our health; issues of health, of Aids, of aWs 
that our people have experienced. The third quarter represents our 
env5ronment%ur sacred Mother Earth and 0^^^^"^^ family cir- 
cles that we have which are also our environments. And the tourth 
and final quarter of the sacred hoop represents our visions that we 
Native American people have, the common man have. 

My grandmother told me of a time when she was not allowed to 
spealelier language, when the young men couldnt have ong ha r. 
That was their identity; that was who they were-their language 
their foods, their ceremonies, their dances. And at the time she was 
in hoarding school and there she was stripped of all of the sacred 
values that she had. It hurts. It makes my heart sink to hear these 
stories but it is the truth. That was what happened to our people 

According to "Calling From the Rim: Suicicfal Behavior Among 
AmerTcan Indian and ^aska Native Adolescent.", cultural identity 
is an important component of this sense of be onging and identi- 
fication of the child. It is not surprising then that cultural transi- 
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tion conflicts such as failing to adhere to traditional ways of living 
and traditional religions while also failing to assimilate success- 
fully within the dominate culture have been described as risk fac- 
tors tor Indian adolescent suicide. 

Being abused an individual has a low self-esteem, a lack of con- 
fidence, a lack of spirituality. It is hard. It doesn't amaze me that 
we have a suicide epidemic among our people because our people 
are hurting. Our circle is broken. That is why we are here today 
IS to help mend that circle. That is why we sit here in front of the 
action committee is to help mend that circle. 

.r?v!o^®'^°i?'^ f o^.l^"®'^ ^^^'^y h°0P is health. Who 

are we as healthy people? Who are we with our healthy lifestyles? 
We are all human beings. The congressmen are human beings The 
people in the Senate and all the higher officials are human Beings. 
We all have the same blood. We came from the same beginning, the 
same creation. That is why we have our sacred circles which rep- 
resent the four races, that of the black people, the red people, the 
yellow people, and the white people. It is all a circle. We are com- 
plete. 

iaLon®^fIoo'^®A^°."^'"Sr'*y Women Dimensions in Health," June 
18-20, 1992, Antonio Novea, the U.S. Surgeon General, stated: 
Aids IS not a disease of women nor children nor men, but a disease 
of families. There is that key word again, families. 

Back home on Fort Berth old Reservation, our children are hurt- 
ing. Their education needs to be upgraded. Their hearts are broken 
Their spirits are broken. Many of us have prayed for 4 days and 
we have fasted for 4 days. It is hard in our modern day societies 
because of the cities that exist today. We as Native American peo- 
ple or tirst Nation people can humble ourselves by going out to the 
sacred buttes or on the sacred hills and we can pray within a sa- 
cred c-.:-cle. That is who we are. That is our identity. That is where 
we come from. And it is important for us not to forget those ways 
and our language. 

T ^""/i^'of Women Dimensions in Health", again, 

June 18-20, 1992, a survey of Native American adolescents indi- 
cates that 9 9 percent report ever having been sexually abused by 
family members or others; 7.8 percent having ever been physically 
abused; and 6 3 percent having been both physically and sexually 
abused. For these young people, such abuse can be the start of a 
litetime of victimization. That is where we come in, to break that 
negative cycle of what is going on within the families. That is why 
it IS important for us to get back to our spiritual ways and our cul- 
ture, to pray to our Creator or [Indian word for God], God 

Another important issue is that of our environment. Our sacred 
Mother Earth is in pain. We take too much for granted. Our sacred 
animal brothers and sisters are in pain because we don't take care 
ot them in the right way. We don't see them as our brothers and 
sisters, we see them as something that we can just consume. That 
IS what we take for granted. Our sacred plant life, our sacred trees 
our sacred waters which are pure and holy, and our sacred air 
which gives us life, all of this is created and is meant to be a con- 
nection between all of us. We people have forgotten those connec- 
tions. We as Native American people pray to the sacred six direc- 
tions—that of the west, the north, the east, the south, the sacred 
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heavens, and the sacred earth. That is our connection. We pray to 
the sacred four winds and our sacred Creator. It is hard because 
we have been fighting for so many rights and for so many purposes 

that it gets tired. ^ i. • 

Speaking from my own experience, I have always been fighting 
with my fists and didn't solve any problems. As I learned and expe- 
rienced these ways, I had to learn to fight with my mind and my 
heart and for my people. Just the other night I wanted to cry, I 
felt bad because I wanted to give up, I didn't want to fight any 
more. And then I thought to myself, tomorrow is the sacred day. 
We have come this far and now we will be speaking to Congress 
and they will hear our words, they will hear the words of our sa- 
cred people. We are doing this not for ourselves, but for our sacred 
people. This is not to gain fame or recognition, but this is for our 
people. This is who we believe in. 

Our people are visionaries. Our spiritual leader by the name of 
Black Elk had a vision. He foresaw that the seventh generation 
would bring about a spiritual renaissance, a rebirth; a rebirth of 
our culture, our language, our ceremonies, but mainly our spir- 
ituality. It is here today where we as people will fulfill this proph- 
ecy. We ask you Members of Congress to become a part of our sa- 
cred family hoop and allow the sacred prophecy to become true. 

So today, let us set the sacred white buffalo calf and its mother 
free. It is also our duty to protect the sacred family. [Remarks spo- 
ken in native tongue.] 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much for your very strong and 
your very courageous statement. I can understand why they gave 
you the name Standing Man. I can assure you that we will do our 
very best to make certain that all Indian men and women can 
stand taller. It is very important. 

The matter that you touched upon is I think essential not only 
for Indian country, but for the world. We have over the years failed 
to consider a very important aspect of human survival, and that is 
the aspect of the spirit and spirituality. You have once again 
brought that to our attention and we are most grateful for that. 
Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Campbell, do you have any questions? 

Senator Campbell. No; none at all. I was thinking, Mr. Chair- 
man, he mentioned several times his Indian name. Indians tradi- 
tionally had several names and throughout life they were otlen 
changed depending on what kind of a deed they did or what kind 
of an experience they had. I was thinking his testimony would be 
reason enough for him to have a new Indian name, perhaps Good 
Talker or Good Speaker or something. He made a terrific presen- 
tation. 

Senator Inouy>:. Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman McCain. Nothing, thank you, sir. 
Senator INOUYK. This is a man from North Dakota, Senator 
Conrad. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KENT CONRA^, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Senatx)r CoNRAD. Thank you, Senator Inouye. Let me just say 
how proud I am as a Senator from North Dakota to have you here 
representing our State and what a superb job you did. I must say 
I found myself very moved by your words. I think you shared with 
us a message that is an important message for all of us to hear 
not just limited to Indian people but in terms of all of the people 
ot our country, and that is that all of us make up a circle and when 
any part of that circle is hurting, all of us should feel it, and all 
of us do feel it. All of us are affected by it. We all have a respon- 
sibility and an obligation to make things better. 

I thought your focus on the family was especially important be- 
cause that really is the foundation for our country and the founda- 
tion for everything that happens. There is really no Government 
program, nothing the Government can do that can replace the fam- 
ily. There are no children that the Government can raise. There 
are no Government programs that can give people values and a 
sense of belonging. That really has to happen in the family. 

And so I thought your testimony was very, very powerful, and I 
thank you very much for it. 

Senator iNOUYE. Thank you very much. 

May I now call upon President Killer. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL KHXER, PRESmENT, CHEROKEE 
NATION TRIBAL YOUTH COUNCIL; INDIAN STUDENT OF THE 
YEAR IN OKLAHOMA, TAHLEQUAH, OK 

Mr. Kilij-:r. Good morning. Chairman McCain, Vice Chairman 
Inouye, and members of the U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

[Remarks spoken in native tongue.] Hello, my name is Michael 
Killer. 1 am full-blood Cherokee. I am also the president and rep- 
resentative of the Cherokee Nation Tribal Youth Council in Okla- 
homa. I attend Bacon Junior Crilege in- Muskogee where I study 
physical education. I want to be a coach. I am here to address the 
issue of substance and alcohol abuse; problems facing our Native 
Americans and throughout the United States. 

According to youth fatal crash/alcohol fat'^s in 1993, over 40 per- 
cent of all deaths for people ages 15 to 20 were automobile acci- 
dents. Two out of five of those were alcohol related. Our Native 
American youth in Oklahoma need your help in overcoming the 
clutch that drug and alcohol have over our youth. Governmental 
cuts in funding hinder our efforts in helping our native youth and 
to increase their expectations and self-esteem. 

I want to share with you a story about my friend. He was ad- 
dicted to alcohol. His nnme was Scott. I grew up with him and have 
known him ever since v,e started school. He used to come and stay 
at my house a couple days, maybe more. My grandma used to make 
him eat. He was always so skinny. I cared for him a lot. Starting 
out, there was nothing hardly to do, we lived out in the woods, ex- 
cept to hunt and fish. He started drinking. Starting out he would 
have maybe two or three during the week. Then he started drink- 
ing more. Then he started saying he needed it, he had to have it 
He used to come to my ball games and after the ball game he 
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would come up to me and ask me to go celebrate, to go grab a few. 
I would tell him, no, I don'L need that. I am an athlete. My grand- 
ma and my mother both raised me to know that is not right to go 
out and drink. 

He kept on and on drinking. It got so bad that is all he wanted 
to do. He didn't have time for anything else. One day he ap- 
proached me and asked me "What are your plans for tonight?" I 
told him I was staying home to watch a ball game. He said "There 
is a big party. Do you want to go? We'll go out and have a good 
time." I told him no. It hurt to see him drink because he was just 
throwing his life away. I kept telling him please stop. One day I 
finally told him "If you don't stop vou're going to wind up dead." 
He just kind of looked at me. I don t know if it sunk in or not, but 
he just left. That was the last time I saw him alive. 

The next day his parents called me and told me what had hap- 
pened. It was a great shock how someone so close could just leave 
and you would never see them again. What happened is he got to 
this party and started drinking. Then he left, I don't know if any- 
one tried to stop him or not, but he \c'X. He pulled out in firont of 
a large truck and it killed him instantly. 

Many Native Americans in the United States have a problem. 
Our job is not to dwell on it, it is to fix it. Drugs and alcohol are 
killing us, the native youth, in Oklahoma and across the United 
States. The youth you see here before you today are tomorrow's 
leaders. If we don't stop it, we won't be here to lead. It hurts; it 
really does. 

Solutions to solving our problems are effective drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation centers, more counselors, maybe more peer coun- 
selors within the schools. Maybe if they were better educated in 
knowing what could happen, maybe they wouldn't start. Where I 
am from in Oklahoma, a little community called Greasey, which is 
south of Stillwell in the eastern part of Oklahoma, there they are 
exposed to it in maybe the first grade. And it is sad. Like I said, 
my grandma and my mother raised me and I know better than to 
do that. 

Another solution is more Federal funds to support the efforts in 
solving this problem of si'bstance abuse. I come to you as a youth 
representative of the Cherokee Nation. I come to you for help, com- 
mitment, and support. Once again, my name is Michael Killer. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Killer appears in appendix.] 
[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Mr. Killer, we thank you very much. We are 
well aware of the tragedy of alcohol and drug abuse. What is the 
National UNITY Council doing to address this problem? 

Mr. KlLIJCR. We have come up with basically more peer coun- 
selors, better educating young people. Like I said, if they know 
about it 8i a younger age the tragedy it could cause, maybe they 
wouldn't do it. Everyone here today is drug free and we know bet- 
ter than to do that. It is a good organization to be a part of, and 
I am proud to be part of it. 

Senator Inouyk. Thank you. 

Senator Conrad. 
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Senator Conrad. Thank you. Your testimony was, again, abso- 
lutely riveting. I thank you very much for sharing with us experi- 
ences that you have had that have been important in your life. 
From your experiences we are able to learn and hopefully make a 
difference. 

One of the things that we hear a lot about is that if people don't 
have a sense that there is an opportunity, if they don't have a 
sense that there is a chance for them in life, that affects their vi- 
sion of themselves and that affects their sense of self-esteem and 
self-worth, and they are more likely to be caught up in patterns of 
abuse. Do you think that is the case? If there was a sense that 
there is greater opportunity, that would help people avoid some of 
these problems? 

Mr. Killer. Yes; I believe that. Where I am from there is not 
much to do except "drag main", ride up and down the street and 
drink. CSAP, which is the Center for Substance Abuse Program, I 
am on the executive board of that back home, and we have been 
going over ideas that could help my community and we have come 
up with more centers that people can be a part of. Maybe there 
could be a separate youth council within the town that I am from. 
A little community called Cheryy Tree is not far from my commu- 
nity of Greasey, they started one and I am glad to see that. I wish 
I had one when I was younger. 

Senator Conrad. If I could just follow up on that thought, Mr. 
Chairman, and end on this note. I am working on a welfare reform 
proposal that has as part of it bringing back an old idea, and the 
old idea is settlement houses that we used to have to deal with the 
waves of immigration that this country experienced. My relatives 
worked in settlement houses and they went to settlement houses. 
Basically, they were neighborhood opportunity centers; a place to 
go and share with others what was happening, where there were 
places to get a job, where there were places to get training in a spe- 
cific skill. Really, it was a chance for people in a neighborhood to 
get together and share with each other and have others help par- 
ent for children who might have an absent parent or parents who 
were busy working and couldn't pay as close attention to their kids 
as they might like to. 

Do you think that would be a good idea if we had something like 
that? It sounds like the concept that you were just talking about, 
a place that you could go that would be in the neighborhood and 
people would share and Team from each other. 

Mr. KiLlJCR. Yes; like I said, in Cherry Tree they have an indoor 
gym and every week on Thursdays they go in and talk about their 
problems, the home, and we also beat on the drum there and sing. 
It is just a good place to be. 

Senator CoNltAD. Thank you very much. 

Senator Inouyk. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is the United National Indian Tribal Youth 
Earth Ambassador, Ambassador Ahhaitty. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER AHHATTTY, FORMER PRESIDENT, 
STUDENT SENATE, HASKELL INDIAN NATIONS UNIVERSITY, 
LAWRENCE, KS; UNITED NATIONAL INDIAN TRIBAL YOUTH 
EARTH AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Mr. Ahhaitty. I would like to thank the members of the commit- 
tee for allowing me the time here to speak. It is tin honor beyond 
p.ny that I could think of at this time to come here to Washington. 
My name is Walter Ahhaitty. I am Kiowa, Comanche, and Chero- 
kee. I grew up in the suburbs of Los Angeles known as Hacienda 
Heights. 

What I speak on mainly is gang violence, urban Indians involved 
in gang violence. You have to think about a young Indian boy grow- 
ing up, a young Indian girl, coming through a non-Indian system. 
Maybe he grew up in a white society, a Mexican society, or a black 
society. But this young man as a 5-year old entering kindergarten, 
his first interactions with the other kids were that of Mexican de- 
cent. Some of the first things he learned were "Hey, man, que 
paso?" As he grew older, in the first grade, second grade, third 
grade, he continued on with these same kids. He got into the fourth 
grade where the school system in California has to teach their stu- 
dents about Indians, and so he got a coloring book of Navajos and 
the southwest and got to color pots and Pueblos and Navajos and 
other tvpes of people because that was to teach non-Indians about 
our Indian culture. 

He continued on growing up in a society that whenever he men- 
tioned that he was Indian he was teased, made fun of, ignorant 
comments, called names by non-Indians. His only acceptance really 
was by the Mexican culture for there were no other Indians 
around. Maybe it was because the Mexican culture has a tie with 
our Indian culture being from Mexico. This young man got involved 
with many of his friends who were gang members. The only reason 
this young man did not become a gang member himself and become 
a statistic was because of his father and the ties that his dad 
passed on to him. 

I am that young man that I spoke of that grew up in that noii- 
Indian society. The only Indians that I knew were in my home. Mv 
dad was Kiowa and Comanche. He was raised by his great grand- 
parents on his Comanche side. My mother is Cherokee. She was 
also brought up by her grandparents. On my dad's side, the Co- 
manche side, those great grandparents, my great great grand- 
parents, those are the same grandparents who fought at the battle 
of Adobe Walls, know the way it was before we were made to live 
in a non-Indian society. 

He passed those values on to myself and my brothers and my sis- 
ter. It saved me a lot of hardship. It save me a lot of jail time. The 
reason why I share this with you is that there are hundreds of 
young Indian kids who don't have my mom and dad, who are grow- 
ing up in this society today with no one to steer them, no one to 
show them, no one to help them. If it wasn't for my parents, I 
would have become a hard core gang member. I would have been 
a statistic. I would have been cither dead or I would be in iail. 

The media doesn't help at all portraying gangs as something that 
is dramatic, something that should be looked up to. Our young In- 
dian kids get caught up in that as well. It makes it difficult for me 
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to come and speak today. I have lost a lot of friends to gang vio- 
lence. What hurts the most is less than a month ago I lost my dad, 
the anchor which kept me from going that way. 

What was good about it is what he left me and what I can share 
with my fellow Native Americans in Los Angeles, the knowledge 
that I learned. Whenever I see a young gang member I sit and talk 
with them. A lot of times he will say ^es, I'm part Indian." He 
won't know what tribe he is. I will tell him to go back, talk to your 
mother, your dad, some relative and someone may know. He will 
go back home, I've met Cheyennes, Apaches, Navajos, Comanches, 
Sioux, all the way down, all different types who never knew who 
their families were and what they were, where they came from. 
They were just identified as Mexicans. 

I myself never stepped out and said that I was Indian. I was 
never ashamed of being Indian, don't get me wrong, I was proud 
to be what I was, I was just very quiet. When someone approached 
me and spoke Spanish to me or asked me why I didn't speak Span- 
ish because I was Mexican, that was when I told them I was not 
Mexican, I am American Indian, I'm Kiowa and Comanche and 
Cherokee. We don't speak Spanish. We have our own tribal lan- 
guages. 

But manv youth today don't have that and get caught up in that 
gang life. As I spoke about the media, Indians are portrayed in ' 
disgusting light. I watched an episode of Saturday Night Live ' .d- 
fore I came here, Tuesday night to be exact, and it was an episode 
where the guest star was of Mexican-American decent. He played 
an Indian on a game show. I thought, well, wow, this must be 
funny; it's Saturday Night Live, I love that show. The game show 
involved Indian artifacts that he and I guess a conservative white 
man were playing for. As the game show went on, the Indian could 
not get any of the questions right and this white man was winning 
all the artifacts. It came down to a win or lose, you win all or win 
nothing at all, and they brought out some bones. They said this is 
such and such "Chief Running Water. I wonder why he had a name 
like that?" And the actor that played the Indian said "Oh, that's 
my grandfather." And it came down to that last question and be- 
fore that question came about the Indian said "^ait. Let me pray. 
I want to pray before I do this." And he stood there away from the 
podium and went "UHUHUHUHOOOHHHH. Okay, I'm ready." I 
sat there and waited and waited for the punch line. I thought what 
is so funny about, this show, this program? Wliat is so humorous 
aboi what his making fun of our tribal ways because we pray, 
we're praying people, or the fact thai our Indian clothes, our Indian 
things are dug up. desecrated? I couldn't figure it out. For a young 
Indian who doesn t have that attachment that I did with my fam- 
ily, he may not understand and instead turn his back to that In- 
dian way of life. 

There are simple things that can be done for urban Indians. One 
of the Senators that was here earlier talked about aU types of pro- 
grams that don't work. All types of programs are going to be 
switched around in Indian country. I would like to see some of 
those programs brought to Los Angeles or any urban area where 
we have very few, if any at all. 
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I go to school full-tiiT-e. I used to be president in the Haskell In- 
dian Nations University. V.Tien my dad passed away I went back 
home. That was the thing he taught me and my brothers and my 
sister was that the family life was most important, family was 
most important. I came back to California and enrolled in school 
to help my mother with things around the house, help keep things 
together. I go tt school full-time. Every Tuesday night after I get 
out of class I go to Long Beach, another suburb, and the unified 
school district there has a program known as EONA. It is a pro- 
gram which teaches young Indians how to be proud of who they 
are, answers their questions of who they are and where they came 
from. We teach them how to sing, how to dance, how to uo bead 
work, feather work. It is a cultural class. It is called educational 
opportunities for Native Americans. A very simple program which 
could be implemented throughout Los Angeles County as well as 
many other urban cities whicn could grab hold of these young men, 
these young women and bring them back to our Indian culture. 

Before I went away to Haskel], I used to go to this program be- 
cause my mom and dad did this program. I used to meet a lot of 
young people that were part Mexican and part Indian, part black 
and part Indian, part white and part Indian and had no idea who 
they were. But they were hard core gang members. One of them 
particularly was Navajo and Mexican. He wanted to find out so 
much of who he was and where he came from. I would sit and talk 
with him. because I could relate with him and understand where 
he was coming from. I could answer his questions why things are 
as far as being a young man and growing up in a non-Indian soci- 
ety. I began to steer him away from that gang life. He became more 
interested in learning how to sing, learning how to dance, learning 
our ways, Indian ways. I had to go away to school at Haskell ana 
pursue my scholastic career. I found out 3 months later that this 
young man was arrested for grand theft auto. I wondered if there 
were more people there to help this young man if maybe he himself 
would be a part of UNITY and start a youth group there. 

Like I said, we have no programs in Los Angeles for urban Indi- 
ans, for our youth especially. But our gangs, the violence I couldn't 
even begin to describe. For Indians it is worse than the rest. For 
us, we are like the bastard child in American society. We try to do 
things to help our Indian people in any way we can, like we are 
doing here today, like when I go and talk to other Indian kids and 
try to share my life with them. 

Our Indian people don't need much money. We make good use 
of what we have. We always have. We never assimilate; we adapt. 
We make use of whatever can be made use of I know the Govern- 
ment is cutting left and right. Money is becoming more and more 
scarce. I know whatever moneys you can get for us in the urban 
areas to help this gang problem, to help steer more Indian kids 
back to our culture will be put to good use. I would like to see more 
programs like EONA implemented in urban areas. I would like to 
see things like a safehouse, a place where young Indian kids, young 
men and women can go and not be afraid of gang life, be around 
other Indians and share their culture, share their ways with them. 
What was mentioned by Senator Conrad, the settlement houses, 
something like that for urban Indians to help them. 
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Again, I would like to thank you for giving uie this time to share 
some of my life with you. some of my stories. All of what we share 
with you is important and it is all intertwined where it comes from 
education, the family, funding. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Ahhaitty appears in appendix.] 

[Applause.] 

Senator Jnouye. I thank you very much. Those of us who have 
parents and grandparents who have served as role models are the 
truly blessed ones. Unfortunately, not all children have parents, to 
make things worse, parents who are role models. You were fortu- 
nate to have one. I am certain that at this moment your father is 
looking down here and is very proud of you. 

The road ahead of us is not an easy one. We say that this is the 
new generation of leaders. But I should point out that there is a 
long agenda for the national Government. When I became chair- 
man of this committee, I soon learned that Indian country had a 
very special relationship with the American Government because of 
treaties. History shows us that there were 800 treaties entered into 
and signed by the President or his designate and signed by the 
great chiefs and leaders of Indian nations. Of the 800 treaties, 430 
are on file here in the Senate and was never acted upon. Some 
were never debated, they were just rejected. But the American 
Government insisted that Indian nations abide with their promises. 
Of the 370 treaties that were ratified, history shows that we the 
United States, violated provisions in every single one of them, 
which is a rather sad commentary on American adherence to treaty 
obligations, especially as we are always insisting that other coun- 
tries live up to their promises. 

So we have much work to do, much wrong to address, and much 
tragedy to make right. The Cherokees had their Trail of Tears. I 
would like to note that the trail still continues. Hopefully, with 
your generation and a few other generations to follow, that trail 
will finally come to an end. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Senator Conrad. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you. Senator Inouye. I might just tell 
you, I hope you are as proud of yourselves as we are proud of you. 
The testimony that I have heard this morning I think is really the 
finest testimony I can ever remember hearing here. I think you can 
be very, very proud of what you've done representing your people. 

We nave very tough fights ahead this year. As you were discuss- 
ing some of the programs that you have seen that have been bene- 
ficial, some here describe those programs as pork. They say that 
any programs that are designed to prevent people from getting into 
difficulty or into problems with the law are pork. That only pro- 
grams that lead to punishment are ones that we should consider 
for additional funding. I would just be interested in your reaction 
to this notion that any programs that are designed to prevent peo- 
ple from getting into trouble are pork. 

Mr. Ahhaitty. Pork? I don't know how they refer to them as 
pork, but I would say that — 

Senator Conrad. They mean by that fat that can be cut out. 

Mr. Ahhaitty. Yes; the cheap meat. Nobody really wants to eat 
the pork; they want the fillet. [Laughter.] 
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I would say that those people who refer to those types of pro- 
grams which I discussed, like Eona, who consider those the fatty 
part of the body have to understand that Indians love to eat fat. 

[Laughter.] , . , , , u r u 

But what we want to try to do is help the person before they be- 
come a problem, not just sit back and say oh, well, just another kid 
in jail. Statistically, in the jail population for the vouth authority, 
there are 22,000 inmates in California Youth Authonty and 12 of 
them are Indian. That is just in Los Angeles. Out of 22,000 in- 
mates in Los Angeles, only 12 of them could be Indians? I don t un- 
derstand that. Are we like the perfect society or something? It is 
just that we are not counted. A lot of times when you get in trouble 
with the law, they don't ask you who you are or where you come 
from. They just look at you and if they say you are Mexican, that s 
it, that's how you are counted. , , , , 

But if we could do something to help these young people, or even 
older people, if it is to be so-called pork, then so be it. I will take 
all the pork they can give. All the pork that they give I will take. 
I will eat it all up to help our young people as well as our Indian 
people as a whole. I would rather not refer to it as pork; refer to 
It as rib eye or a better part. [Laughter.] , . . , 

But those people who refer to that must be Imng in a bubble, 
is all I can say. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] „ . j t 

Senator INOUYE. And now may I call upon the student represent- 
ative for the American Indian Science and Engineering Society, Mr. 
Martin. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL MARTIN, STUDENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FOR THE AMERICAN INDIAN SCIENCE AND ENGINEER- 
ING SOCIETY; STUDENT, BUFFALO STATE COLLEGE, BUF- 
FALO, NY 

Mr Martin. Vice Chairman Inouye, Senators of the committee, 
and guests, I wish you all a good morning. First, I would like to 
introduce myself My name is Michael Martin. I am Onondaga and 
my clan is Beaver. I was born and raised in the city of Buftalo, NY. 
I am currently a college' senior at the State University of New 
York, College at Buffalo, also known as Buffalo State College. I am 
currently serving my second year of a 2-year tei .n as national stu- 
dent representative to the board of directors of the American In- 
dian Science and Engineering Society, AISES. It is an honor and 
privilege to come before this committee and represent not only 
AISES, but also the youth of Native America. 

Walter's story about urban natives reminded me of a story 1 have 
to share. Ironically, it has to do also v,ith Saturday Night Live. 
Growing up in predominantly Italian neighborhood on the west 
side of Buffalo, with my light complexion, many didn t know what 
I was. They would kind of play a game with me, like, after the 
story line on Saturday Night live of the character Pat, not ques- 
tioning my sex or anything, but questioning my ethnic background. 
They would ask me things like they would think I am either Ori- 
ental, Puerto Rican, or Latino, or Italian, because a lot of my 
friends were Italian and I lived in an Italian neighborhood. Very 
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rarely do they guess that I was Native American. Some actually 
went 8 years without knowing I was Native American. But they 
would ask me questions "Do you like rice?" They would try to probe 
to see just exactly what my ethnic background is. I would let them 
play this game until fmallv I would tell them who I am. They 
would then come out with a lot of stereotypes. 

The thine about this story is when I was younger and growing 
up in an urban area such as Buffalo, and I know many other native 
youth that Fve worked with or have talked to in my lifetime have 
experienced similar things about stereotypes, we fall into those 
stereotypes of not knowing who we are and what our culture iden- 
tity is. Fortunately, I have had role models and people who have 
shown me the positive in who I am and made me very proud to be 
who I am. It is hard because I see a lot of youth out there that 
dont have the positive role models. We talked about the impor- 
tance of families in this committee. I think families are one of the 
most important things to native people. To me, it has always been 
very important. To not have role models in your family or even 
within your commimity makes it hard to be a native person in 
urban areas. Approximately 65 percent of the native population do 
live m urban areas. Unfortunately, like Walter also said, there are 
not a lot of programs available for them or places where they can 
meet and eather. 

I can't share with you in this brief time all of the challenges fac- 
ing native youth today. But I would like to share with you some 
overall points. My written testimony will supplement my comments 
here today. However, I hope this continues and is just the begin- 
ning of a continuing dialog in regards to the future of our native 
communities and, consequently, to the fabric of this country. 

In our way of life, we recognize that every decision and every ac- 
tion we take today will have a direct effect seven generations down 
the road. It is our responsibility to ensure that generation's well- 
being. It seems today that many of our native youth have a pessi- 
mistic outlook in terms of the future. I will say we since I still con- 
sider myself to be young. We have many areas of concern, several 
of which have been discussed here today— pollution of our environ- 
nients; violence on the streets; bias, prejudice, misunderstandings 
of our culture, or simple disrespect of it; alcoholism and substance 
abuse; overall health of people; education and future employment; 
lost or ignored treaty rights; our families; and mostly, a loss of cul- 
ture identity. Such as so in life, many of these things have effect 
on each other. For instance, prejudice in a school setting may sway 
a native student awav from pursuing an education. 

But we as a people are making great strides in several areas. 
Education and professional development, one of them, and through 
organizations such as the one I represent, AISES. Still more is 
"eeded to be done. There is a lack of exposure of the positive role 
models being developed in our communities through organizations 
such as AJSES and UNITY. Supporting educational athletic pro- 
grams such as the formation of American Indian Olympic Commit- 
tee to bring out those role models is what is needed in many com- 
munities. It worked for me. Upon graduation from high school, we 
had a kevnote speaker who was a Native American businesswoman 
whom I have known but didn't know of her success in the business 
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field. To see that she could do it made me realize that I could do 
many of the things, too. I also realized that there are many native 
students out there who face similar challenges that I do and that 
I am not alone in my struggles. Knowing this helps me get through 
the difficult times in life. 

Unfortunately, not many other native students have that insight. 
Even families as a support system are experiencing breakdowns, 
and much of that can be contributed to the loss of cultural and tra- 
ditional values. Many that lose them live in urban areas. There are 
many problems in terms of living in urban areas such as I have 
all my life. There are times when I wondered whether I was more 
fortunate or less fortunate living in an urban area as a native per- 
son. I guess the answer to that would be neither. 

These problems for Native American people exist in both urban 
areas and on reservations— denying all of our culture through a 
system of boarding schools, through media and movies, being 
taught to not appreciate or be proud of who you are. But I see a 
great shift, a great change in that. The native youth of today and 
the peers on this panel with me are a great symbolism of what we 
as native people are going to achieve and the direction we're going 

I know my time is short, so in closing I would like to share a cou- 
ple of quotes. The first is from John W. Garner in his paper titled 
'The Task of Leadership". In it, he states. 

Values decay over time. Societies that keep their values do so not by escaping the 
processes of decay, but by powerful processes of regeneration. There must be perpet- 
ual rebuilding. Each generation must rediscover the living elements of its own tradi- 
tion and adapt to present realities. To assist that rediscovery is one of the tasks 
of leadership. 

I use that quote to honor those on the panels here today, for 
helping to take those steps and being leaders for their commu- 
nities. 

And I turn back to the senators of this committee and ask of you 
to do your best to keep an open mind and an open heart towards 
the future of tomorrow — our youth. I would like to remind you of 
a quote by one of your U.S. presidents, John F. Kennedy. In re- 
viewing the many suggestions and proposals as they come forward, 
such as an all Native American university and many others, re- 
member his words. He said "People see things the way they are 
and ask, why? I see things the way they could be and ask, why 
not?" I guess I am coming here to asK, why not? 

In terms of having a Native American university, a case in point 
about that is the state university of New York, and treaties signed 
in the past also have a responsibility to Native American edu- 
cation. There are other things such as border issues in terms of the 
United States and Canada that need to be resolved since many na- 
tives, especially in western New York where I come fi-om, don't rec- 
ognize the border since it is not ours. They have many questions 
and issues regarding that. I know there are efforts in the six Na- 
tions area to nave a six Nations university system. If the Federal 
Government could do anything in terms of helping that, it would 
be a great stride forward in terms of native education in North 
America. 

As John F. Kennedy said, see things the way they could be and 
ask, why not? Take those bold steps. Thank you for your time and 
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attention, and I look forward to assisting in any possible manner 
I can. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Martin appears in appendix.] 
[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. As most of you are 
aware, our unique relationship with Indian country is founded in 
our Constitution, in the laws of our land, and the treaties. From 
that, we have established a govemment-to-govemment relationship 
and a trust relationship. Because of this govemment-to-govemment 
relationship, admittedly, much of the focus has been on reserva- 
tions where the Indian govemments are located. As a result, I 
agree with you that very little has been done for Native Americans 
residing in urban America. In fact, in some of the programs, one 
must establish himself or herself as an enrolled member of a tribe. 
And so if you are not an enrolled member of a tribe, certain pro- 
grams are not forthcoming to you. This has been a very difficult 
problem for the committee. I can assure you we are not only work- 
ing on it, we have resolved certain parts of it. But there is much, 
much more to be done. Although it is a vexing problem, we know 
that for every problem there must be a solution. And working with 
you, we will find those solutions. 

Many years ago, long before I became chairman of this commit- 
tee, I was in North Dakota and a young lady came up to me and 
she said "I know who you are." I was at that time a member of the 
Watergate Committee so my face was on television almost every 
day. So I said "Really? Who am I?" She says "You are a Rosebud 
Sioux." [Laughter.] 

She said it in such a way that it was a compliment to me. She 
did not know I was a U.S. Senator, but she said "Something nbout 
ou tells me you are a Rosebud Sioux." And so since that day I 

ave been very proud to be a Rosebud Sioux. [Laughter.] 

I thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

Senator Conrad. I'll tell you, Danny, we'll take you as a Rosebud 
Sioux. There really is no better friend of Indian people than the 
vice chairman of this committee. Senator Inouye. He is truly amaz- 
ing in his commitment to this committee and to the people that are 
most affected by the work of this committee. I just want to thank 
you, Dan, for everything you have done. You really are a remark- 
able man. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Conrad. And I want to say to the last witness, you, too, 
I think are iust a remarkable witness. I was slated to be some- 
where else about 40 minutes ago and I have not been able to leave 
because I find this testimony so interesting. I just think this panel 
is — really, in all the time I have been in the Senate, I have never 
found any panel more interesting than this one. I want to thank 
you as well. 

[Applause.] 

Senator iNOUYE. Well, I might add that when this hearing began, 
the first panel was supposed to consume 1 hour. But you have no- 
ticed that we have not cut off any testimony and we nave insisted 
upon making remarks or asking questions. According to my watch, 
instead of 1 nour, we have gone on for 2 hours and we are still not 
finished. But we are impressed by your moving statements. And I 
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can assure you that I will suggest to my colleagues that they read 
the record and digest every word. 

Now may I call upon the student body president of Pyramid Lake 
High School, President Smith. 

STATEMENT OF SHAUNA SMITH, STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT, 
PYRAMID LAEE fflGH SCHOOL, NIXON, NV 

Ms. Smith. Thank you for inviting us. I am Shaima Smith from 
Pyramid Lake High School. My main concern on my reservation is 
our c\ii-ui fish. It is on the endangered list. Last year during the 
spawning season, we lost 500 to 1,000 c\ii-ui fish. It all went to 
science experiments. We need these fish. We want to take them out 
to the reservation and give them out to people to eat the cui-ui fish 
instead of just letting them go to waste. 

As for me, I never had c\ii-ui fish. I know that our ancestors 
practically were raised on cui-ui fish and survived on cui-ui fish. 
All I am asking you for is for support on letting this go through. 

I would like to thank Senator Reid, who is not here, who helped 
with the water rights to help keep the water coming through dur- 
ing spawning season in February through May to help the fish 
spawn more. 

That's pretty much all I really came down here for is to ask for 
support for our water rights and our cui-ui fish. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Smith appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. I am glad you are here, Ms. Smith. At the re- 
quest of Senator Reid, a Tew ;years ago I visited Pyramid Lake. It 
is one of the very few remaining natural sites of beauty left in the 
United States. I noted the drop in the water level that has pro- 
gressed over the ages, and, therefore, we worked upon your water 
problem in a spirit of desperation, oecause your fish was endan- 
gered and we were afraid that it might just disappear. 

I have not had the privilege of tasting cui-ui fish because I was 
told that it was a sacred fisn. But I was told that the next time 
I visit they will give me a little bit of that. [Laughter.] 

Senator Inouye. Hopefully, it will hafjpen. I can assure you, and 
you can tell your tribal brothers and sisv«rs, that we will do our 
very best so that the cui-ui fish will become plentiful once again. 

Ms. Smith. Thank you. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Our final witness on the panel is the National 
UNITY Council representative of the Native American Youth Lead- 
ership Council of Arizona, Ms. Bia. 

STATEMENT OF WILPITA BIA, NATIONAL UNITY COUNCTL REP- 
RESENTATIVE, NATIVE AMERICAN YOUTH LEADERSHIP 
COUNCIL, CHINLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHINLE, AZ 

Ms. Bia. Hello everyone, I am Wilpita Bia. My clan is Black 
Streak Wood People, born for the Bitter Water People and my ma- 
ternal grandfather is the Towering House and my paternal ^and- 
father is the Red Cheek People. My parents names are Wilhe and 
Nora Bia. I am Dine' of the Navaio Nation and live in Many Farms, 
AZ. I am 15 years old and a freshman at Chinle High School. I am 
representing NAYLC, Native American Youth Leadership Council, 
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and UNITY, United National Indian Tribal Youth. I am a UNITY 
officer representative. 

I have chosen teen pregnancy as one of the problems with Native 
American people. I believe that it is a problem that Federal law- 
makers can help people solve. In a recent State of the Union ad- 
dress, President Bill Clinton referred to teen pregnancy as "the 
most critical issue facing our society today." Over 1 million teenage 
girls get pregnant every year. Approximately $34 billion are being 
paid by Aonerican taxpayers. 

Teen pregnancy is no less a problem in Indian country. The Nav- 
ajo Reservation, for example, over 1,000 babies are biom to teen 
pregnant mothers each year. In an NAYLC survey, 58 percent, 664 
students, including 70 percent of girls, agreed and said teen preg- 
nancy was a major problem at Chinle High School. 

I believe that the main causes of teen pregnancies are (1) girls 
think that she loved him, he loved her, and that sex was the way 
to show that love; and (2) they didn't think of the consequences and 
the responsibilities that they would take with this child. I believe 
that the following things can be done to prevent teen pregnancy: 

No. 1. Emphasizing education and continuing in school. With 
that, you can get a job and with the money you make you can build 
a foundation and start building for your future plans. You can get 
a house, a vehicle, and things you need. After you have all that 
ready, you can think of having 'i family. 

An important part of this edi cation is learning one's culture and 
tradition. Knowing these things makes a person have a high self- 
esteem, makes the person know who he or she is, makes them 
stronger, and helps in planning for your future goals. 

No. 2. Junior high and high school students should be taught the 
consequences of teen pregnancy. I believe that this should be re- 
quired in every health class at schools. 

No. 3. Emphasizing sexual abstinence to all teenagers. Arizona 
is currently considering a law which will require junior high and 
high school to teach sexual abstinence. Junior high will encourage 
sexual abstinence and in high school it will stress that and also the 
use of condoms and contraceptives and other forms of "safer sex". 
I think this is a good law and the Congress should provide funding 
for schools which teach and encourage sexual abstinence. 

No. 4. Change laws which provide funding for teen pregnant 
mothers. I do not agree with those who say that all funding should 
be eliminated for unmarried mothers who nave babies. Sucn action 
may not be taken in the best interest of these babies. Welfare of 
the child must be the first priority, of seeing that baby inside and 
out and knowing that he/she can be a leader of tomorrow, too. 

I do agree with the conditions that should be placed upon a 
mother before she can receive programs and money from programs 
like Aid to Families with Dependent Children. First of these impor- 
tant conditions is that the mother shall remain in school and con- 
tinue to build that foundation for her future plans, and that the fa- 
ther of the child must be identified and must accept responsibility. 
Like the mother, the father has to continue school and nave grad- 
uated. He is to be made to find employment and help support his 
child. 
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Congress can help by providing job training and creating planned 
employment programs especially for teen fathers. Enough money 
should be taken out of their paycheck and given to the mother so 
she can continue her education and continue supporting her child 
with food, clothing, and things that they need to continue to build 
that foundation, and health care for the child. If the teen mother 
becomes pregnant a second time, she should allow her child to be 
cared for through a family orientated day care service. In addition 
the day care service can provide tutoring and parenting skill coim- 
sehng to assure progress in obtaining a high school diploma and 
parent responsibilities. 

5. Congress should provide funding to study American Indian 
teen pregnancy to determine if any of the current programs are ef- 
fective, to see if we have accomplished something, to see if we have 
done something with these programs. 

I would like to thank the U.S. Senate and the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs for taking the time to listen to my opinions and beliefs 
on teen pregnancy. I would especially like to thank Chairman 
McCain for holding this special hearing that all of the native youth 
here are trying to help our native people at home and to different 
people out there. I know that putting our heads together we can 
solve these problems and many other problems facing the American 
Indian youth. [Remarks spoken in native tongue.] 
[Prepared remarks of Ms. Bia appears in appendix.] 
[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, Ms. Bia. As you know, 
we have just begun our debate on welfare reform, and teen preg- 
nancy will be high on the agenda for discussion. I have no way of 
knowing what the outcome will be, but I will most certainly urge 
my colleagues to study your testimony. 

I am very pleased that you testified today because, looking over 
the witness list, I noticed something was lacking— a Navajo. But I 
am glad we have one. You represent the largest Indian nation. 
Many years ago I received a name from your nation. And so if I 
may greet you, dine nishlii. , , , 

Thank you very much, all of you. I would like to thank the stu- 
dent panel. You have been most helpful. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Now we will proceed to panel No. 2. We have 
five witnesses on the second panel. First, executive director of the 
United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc., J.R. Cook; the Olympic 
gold medalist 10,000 meters. Running Strong for American Indian 
Youth, Billy Mills; the vice president of W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Valora Washington, accompanied by Valorie John- 
son; the executive vice president of Carnegie Corporation, Barbara 
Finberg, accompanied by Dr. Ruby Takanishi, executive director of 
the Carnegie Council of Adolescent Development; and the executive 
director of the National Indian Justice Center, Joseph A. Myers. 

May I first call upon Mr. Cook. 

STATEMENT OF J.R. COOK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED 
NATIONAL INDIAN TRIBAL YOUTH, INC., OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 

Mr. Cook. Thank you Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 
I am the grandson of an original enrollee of the Cherokee Nation 
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and a member of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma. I have served 
as director of United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc. since it 
was founded in 1976. For 19 years we have been advocating and 
providing service to American Indian and Alaska Native youth. 
UNITY promotes the spiritual, mental, physical, and social devel- 
opment of Native American youth. 

During the 19 years, there have been a lot of great things hap- 
pen. But today really marks one of the most significant events in 
the 19 year history, because what is happening today is what 
UNITY IS all about, and that is to provide opportunities Yor Native 
American youth to have a voice at the local level. State level, and 
national level. And as the Senate committee memoers, you and the 
staff have honored the youth by taking the time to listen to our 
young men and women. I applaud those who have just testified. I 
think they did a fantastic job. 

I recall the letter you wrote a few years ago. Senator Inouye, 
where you asked all tribal leaders to develop youth councils to in- 
clude the youth. I am happy to report today that we do have 107 
affiliated youth councils in 28 States, 25 of which are tribal youth 
councils. The youth councils are very diverse just as is Native 
America. In addition to being sponsored by tribes, many are spon- 
sored by high schools, by colleges, by urban groups, and they are 
very diverse. No youth council is like any other youth council. And 
that makes it a challenge too since they are not all alike. 

We feel that the youth council is the best way to mobilize Indian 
youth at a local level. Now we have moved to the next level, and 
that is forming the National UNITY Council. It is a way to mobi- 
lize youth nationally. This week we have a meeting of the National 
UNITY Council. I ask that those youth who are representing 40 of 
these youth councils to please stand so that the chairman and the 
committee can see you. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Cook. Thank you. A bit about the national council is that 
each affiliated youth council has two representatives, a young 
woman and a young man who represent its members at the na- 
tional level. Then they elect their executive committee. So, indeed, 
today we do have a national voice for Native American youth. 

You did ask, Mr. Chairman, about the national agenda. Rather 
than focusing on problems, we would like to look for solutions. 
When the youth councils started organizing, one of the first things 
we asked is that they identify and prioritize the problems and con- 
cerns and then start looking for solutions; to stop talking about 
problems and look for solutions. And that is what the national 
agenda is about. 

Through a grant from the Administration for Native Americans, 
UNITY was sebcted to launch and coordinate the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native Youth 2000 Campaign. With input from American 
Indian/Alaska Native youth, those who work with youth from 
throughout the Nation, we were able to develop the national youth 
agenda. And the 12 goal areas lead off with spirituality, followed 
by unity, environment, heritage, sovereignty, family, the individual, 
education, health, economy, and sobriety. A number of tribes and 
communities have implemented the agenda, and this agenda is at 
the forefront of what we're striving for. 
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I want to share that one mjyor problem we are trying to attack 
is alcohol abuse. Our council of trustees and the members of the 
National UNITY Council have declared war against alcohol abuse. 
All areas of substance abuse are critical, but nothing has destroyed 
mor«i lives and families in Native America than alcohol abuse. 
These leaders who are here today are working for solutions said the 
plan is to utilize positive peer pressure, to make it the "in" thing 
to not abuse, to be in control. And then if we can market that idea, 
we think we will be successful. It is really tough to try to compete 
with the alcohol beverage industry and their multimillion dollar 
advertising budget, but we're confident, because we're on the right 
side, that the youth will win the war. 

This meeting of the National UNITY Council has been made pos- 
sible through the support of several agencies. I think this exempli- 
fies what we need to do in Indian country, and that is to work in 
the spirit of unity. I think the Federal Government needs to work 
in the spirit of unity. There are too many fragmented efforts with- 
out any sense of coordination. TTXTTrmr 
Those who helped sponsor this meeting of the National UNITY 
Council include the Administration for Native Americans, the Of- 
fice of Minority Health, Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs Law Enforcement Services and the Office of 
Alcohol and Substance Abuse Prevention. And fi-om the private sec- 
tor, the Fund of the Four Directions. 

I think it is very important, if we are to successfully overcome 
all of the challenges and the problems that the youth are facing, 
that we are going to have to work together. The tribal leadeis, the 
elders, the youth, the Federal Government officials, the private sec- 
tor, Indian organizations must work together, and together we will 
meet the challenges. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Cook appears in appendix.] 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you, Mr. Cook. Listening to your agenda, 
I would like to suggest one additional item. There are two common 
threads in the testimony of all the young witnesses. One spoke of 
the involvement of the Government of the United States either in 
funding or some other form of assistance. Having said that, I think 
it is important that one of your agenda items be political involve- 
ment. The latest statistics that I have, suggest that about 85 per- 
cent of Indian country turn out for tribal elections. That is a very 
high ratio, 85 percent turnout for tribal elections. However, for na- 
tional elections, the turnout is about 15 percent. There are many 
reasons cited for that. One, the tribal elections are usually he'd in 
the spring or summer and national elections are held in November. 
I have been suggesting that a good turnout in our national elec- 
tions may make a difference. If Members of Congress or members 
of State legislatures note that there is a large turnout of Indian 
voters, they would pay heed and pay attention. I think those statis- 
tics must be changed. , , j , 

Second, there was another common thread, and that was the 
need for self-identity, self-esteem, self-confidence, and the develop- 
ment of pride in one's ancestry. I would hope that somehow some- 
thing is aone to foster these. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Inouye. Now may I call upon the friend of Nighthorse 
Campbell, Mr. Mills. 

STATEMENT OF BELLY MIULS, OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST, 
10,000 METERS, RUNNING STRONG FOR AMERICAN INDIAN 
YOUTH, SACRAMENTO, CA 

Mr. Mills. Good morning. Chairman McCain, Vice Chairman 
Inouye, committee members, and honored guests. I thank you for 
the opportunity to be here to speak at this nearing addressing the 
challenges facing American Indian youth. 

I am Honored and I am hopeful our discussions will evolve into 
some very positive changes in the lives of American Indian youth. 
I am especially honored to once again see my friend and fellow 
Olympian, Senator Ben Nighthorse Campbell. Senator Campbell 
serves as an inspiration to Indian youth throughout America. 

My name is Billy Mills. I am a member of the Oglala Lakota Na- 
tion. My Indian name is Makoce Tehela which means Loves His 
Country. Growing up on the reservation, the white world referred 
to me as Indian and the Lakota culture referred to me as mixed 
blood, Eiska. Both worlds rejected me. I found, fortunately, another 
world that accepted me on equal terms. That world was sport, spe- 
cifically running, which allowed me to walk in two worlds with one 
spirit. 

I graduated from the University of Kansas and was commis- 
sioned an officer in the United States Marine Corps. I represented 
the United States at the 1964 Olympic Games in Tokyo, Japan. My 
victory was called one of the greatest upsets in Olympic history, 
and there was a movie produced on my life called "Running Brave". 
After the movie was released, we received many letters and phone 
calls from voung people throughout the country. Over 200 phone 
calls were from young people attempting suicide. Two of those cries 
for help ended in suicide. All of tne calls and the letters spoke 
about one or several of the following: Physical abuse, sexual abuse, 
alcohol, drug abuse, teenage pregnancy, racism, rejection, and low 
self-esteem. 

We all have our shocking statistics on the hopelessness many of 
our young people find themselves in. One study that I am aware 
of is on stress. Young people felt as seniors in high school that a 
majority of non-Indian students felt stress from not knowing what 
they were going to do after graduation, whether to go to college, 
the workforce, the military. The majority of stress Indian students 
felt came from not feeling like they belonged. 1 will address the 
feeling of not belonging in closing comments. 

Areas I have been involved in that I feel are very effective in 
meeting the challenges facing American Indian youth are: 

The Billy Mills Indian Youth Leadership Progr am. For six years 
in the early 1980's we worked with young people from reservations 
across the country. We developed with these young people commu- 
nication skills, listening skills, emphasized physical fitness and 
healthy lifestyles, we gave an understanding of the govemment-to- 
govemment relationship involving tribal governments and the Fed- 
eral Government, and we put on seminars pertaining to the free 
enterprise system, the economic base this countr>* is built upon. I 
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feel this program contributed to the development of many of our 
emerging Indian leadership. These young leaders are now college 
professors, attorneys, tribal leaders, and one of our program par- 
ticipants is now legal counsel to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Second, Christian Relief Services. I am the national spokesperson 
for Christian Relief Services. One of our programs is Runnmg 
Strong for American Indian Youth. Running Strong operates a 
leadership program in the Great Lakes region and focuses on the 
traditional Ojibwa teachings. It reinforces the good aspects of the 
participant's character so that they can leave the program feelmg 
proud of who they are and confident in themselves. 

Another program is Wings of America. The mission of Wmgs is 
to promote positive alternatives and self-reliance among American 
Indian and Alaska Native youth utilizing running as a catalyst to 
inspire youth to effect change in themselves and tneir communities 
and to take pride in their cultural identities. Wings of America has 
accomplished great success over the past years. We have won eight 
national cross-coimtry championships and we have had two Wings 
runners represented on the U.S. world cross-coimtry team. We 
have established five regional programs and have conducted nu- 
merous clinics, workshops, and many running camps. We have 
about thirty former and current Wings runners in college today 
who have achieved All-American status and are also excelling aca- 
demically. , , ,.T • 1 T J- A^l. 

There are other organizations such as thfi National Indian Ath- 
letic Association; the NEED Program, Nati\e Emerging Elite De- 
velopmental Program; and the newly created Native American 
Sports Council, of which Senator Campbell and I are board mem- 
bers. The Native American Sports Council is a commimity- based 
multi-sport member of the United States Olympic Committee. The 
mission is to promote athletic excellence and wellness through 
sports programs which combine traditional Native American values 
with sports and the values of the modern Olympic Games. The 
NEED Program is committed to develop ai d operate educational 
opportunities, financial assistance, and training programs for 
American Indian youth who possess high Olympic potential. 

All of the above programs I am involved with follow a very sim- 
ple secret on how to succeed. We help young people identify their 
positive desires. They get to know themselves and succeed. Whv? 
Because with desire comes passion and it is the passion that self- 
motivates us, it is the passion with self-motivation that allows us 
to work, and with work comes succes:;. The passion within us al- 
lows us to pursue excellence, although we are acknowledging the 
defeats and realizing defeat is not failure. Ultimately, the pursuit 
of excellence our young Indian leaders are following is accom- 
plished. 

We look for positive desires in the areas of sport, music, drama, 
dance, the arts, reading, writing, et cetera, all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. All are components of a quality recreation program. We 
keep the Indian culture as the core of our program and we operate 
with cultural sensitivity. Yet, it is ironic that today in America 
very, very few reservations have a recreation department. Very few 
reservations have a staffed recreation department that is funded to 
operate effectively with trained recreational personnel, profes- 
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sionals, people that are truly trained in the profession of recre- 
ation. 

The National Indian Athletic Association is attempting to ad- 
dress this issue by conducting recreation seminars on the design, 
organization, and implementation of recreation programs on Indian 
reservations. But the National Indian Athletic Association itself is 
greatly underfunded and understaffed. We need to address this 
issue and to help the tribes find the funding sources to operate ef- 
fective recreation departments with trained recreation profes- 
sionals. If every reservation in America was staffed with profes- 
sional recreation departments, we truly could design, implement, 
and administer quality culturally sensitive recreation programs. 
This, I feel, would empower a thousand-fold, the minds, the body, 
and the spirit of our Indian youth. 

Currently, most youth programs operate within existing pro- 
grams; in other words, a program within a program. Example. At 
Haymous Pueblo, most of their youth activities are sponsored by 
the tribal juvenile justice department. Hopi, Hopi youth activities 
are funded through the special child abuse, sexual healing project. 
Santa Clara Pueblo, their youth camps are funded through the 
education department. And the list goes on. Seldom are the youth 
programs in the hands of trained recreation professionals. They are 
never, except on a few reservations, under a recreation department. 
Yet, it needs to be a strong professional reservationwide recreation 
program and department interfacing with all the other tribal pro- 
grams and services to address the issues we are concerned about 
here today. 

Finally, I would like to address the issue stated in the beginning, 
about Indian youth never feeling they belong. In 1964, I stood on 
the victory stand in Tokyo, Japan, having a gold medal draped 
around my neck. The national anthem began, the American flag 
was raised, and I cried. I cried because of the pride and the love 
I have for the United States of America. But I cried equally be- 
cause of my realization that America did not understand me. By 
that, I mean our sovereignty land base and its constituency live 
under a limited form of taxation without representation. The lack 
of representation in the American political scene has a direct effect 
on education, law and order, economic development, health care, 
youth programs, et cetera. This, I feel, is the starting place to 
counter the major problems on reservations today. 

Understanding tribal sovereignty in a quasi-apartheid toward 
rights retained is a must for a moral and legal maturity of America 
in its tribal relationships. There is no self-governance without rep- 
resentation. It is this quasi-apartheid toward rights retained that 
made me feel different and on two occasions considered jumping 
and, fortunately, did not. The difference though caused me to doubt 
myself and I felt I did not belong. Today, I still feel different, but 
I take strength, pride, and dignity from the difference. 

In closing, I would like to thank the committee for your sincere 
efforts to better the lives of American Indian youth. I also want to 
recognize the American Indian youth who today are walking in two 
worlds with one spirit in dignity, with character, and with pride. 
Thnnk you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Mills appears in appendix.] 
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[Applause.] 

Senator INOUYE. Mr. Mills, I commend you for your dedication 
and your commitment and for speaking out for Indian youth. I con- 
gratulate you in serving as a role model for thousands of Indian 
young men and women. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Mills. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator iNOUYE. Our next witness is the vice president of the 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan Valora Washington, 
accompanied by Valorie Johnson. Before I call upon Ms. Washing- 
ton, I want to note that I spent 9 months in Battle Creek, MI at 
the Percy-Jones General Hospital. And so I recovered on Kelloggs 
Corn Flakes. I wish to belatedly thank you for the many courtesies 
extended to the war veterans when we were there. 

STATEMENT OF VALORA WASfflNGTON, VICE PRESmENT, W.K. 
KELLOGG FOUNDATION, BATTLE CREEK, MI, ACCOMPANIED 
BY VALORIE JOHNSON, PROGRAM ASSOCIATE TO THE VICE 
PRESIDENT, WJK. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 

Dr. Washington. Thank you. I am Valora Washington, and our 
remarks are going to be begun by Valorie Johnson. 
Senator Inouye. Ms. Johnson. 

Ms. Johnson. [Greetings spoken in native tongue.] My name is 
Valorie Johnson and I am a member of the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe 
of Oklahoma. I grew up on the Cattaraugus-Seneca Reservation in 
western New York. I now reside in Michigan near my husband's 
tribal community. I am the mother and auntie of many, many na- 
tive youth, and am so proud and thankful that I was able to be 
here today to hear the powerful testimonies of the youth. 

We are honored that you asked us to share some of the initia- 
tives that we have funded at the Kellogg Foundation for native 
youth. Like you, we share a commitment to improving the life con- 
ditions of Native American youth. As David Lester said, we believe 
that the youth of today are the heahng generation. They are the 
generation that will heal the bitter social and economic sores that 
blight the face of Native America. They will also heal relations be- 
tween Indian and non-Indian America. And after hearing the testi- 
monies today, I just feel so proud and so assured that they truly 
will be the healing generation. 

I wanted to first tell you a little bit about who the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation is. I am proud that I am the first native woman em- 
ployed by the Foundation since it was formed in 1930. The Kellogg 
Foundation was formed to help people help themselves. Today, 
we're the second largest philanthropic organization in the world. 
This year we will give out over $268 million in grants, the majority 
of it focusing on youth but also focusing on areas such as leader- 
ship development, rural development, health, education, and agri- 
culture. 

The mission of the Foundation is to help people help themselves. 
A lot of our programs are in line with very many native values; 
that, is, the people in the community are the ones who can solve 
their own problems, that prevention is preferable to treatment, and 
that solutions to our problems should be sustainable. You have 
heard a lot about the problems facing native youth todav. I think 
that we, like you, have taken a stance that we need to talte action. 
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And with our resources at the Foundation, we are funding many 
initiatives to help suppon, native youth. 

If you think about the native youth today, they are a generation 
of firsts. They are the first generation where some of them are 
growing up in communities where there are gambling casinos and 
massive bingo operations. They are the first generation where 
there are many youth with multi-tribal and multi-cultural back- 
grounds. They are the first generation where youth gangs, violence, 
and drugs have become prevalent influences on the reservation. 
The first generation where half the population now resides in 
urban areas and half on reservations. They are the first to enjov 
communitv controlled and culture-based schooling and tribal col- 
leges. And they are the first generation to have the opportunity to 
have career opportunities in their own communities where they can 
stay connected to their communities, their families, and their cul- 
tural roots. 

Some of these are positive influences others are negative influ- 
ences. These are challenges which the youth of today must respond 
to. But they are also challenges that we, as philanthropists, and 
you, as policymakers, need to join forces on to help youth so that 
they will have a healthy future and be able to be the leaders of to- 
morrow. We have many challenges that are before us in joining 
forces. 

One of the things that we strongly believed in at the Kellogg 
Foundation is focusing on the positive. We have funded community- 
based efforts to help reduce the number of native children in foster 
care. We have focused on strengthening families anj neighbor- 
hoods. We have focused on long-term investments in communities. 
Some of the most innovative projects we have supported are help- 
ing tribes develop comprehensive solutions for youth. 

We have one grant, for example, with the Saginaw-Chippewa 
Tribe in Michigan where the tribe itself said we would like your 
assistance with resources to invest in ourselves, in our families, 
and in our youth. What they have done with the money is build 
their own culture-based comprehensive set of services. They have 
developed a Montessori class where they teach Ojibwa and it is 
taught by the elders. They have baby naming ceremonies where 
they teach parenting skills. They have coordinated a volunteer ef- 
fort to build a sweat lodge and to renovate a farmhouse to hold 
talking circles and other support groups in. They have held family 
gatherings to make maple syrup. They have been the ones to de- 
cide what the solutions were. And they don't like the programs 
where youth are separated out, where there are some programs 
eared to just the high risk youth and some programs geared to the 
rightest and the best. 
What they have chosen to do in this particular tribe is to focus 
on all the youth and all the families that reside there. And in this 
way, their programming is based on cultural values. It is very ho- 
listic. They meet the spiritual, academic, physical, and other needs 
of native families in the Saginaw-Chippewa community. I think 
this is one example of some of the initiatives that we've done and 
the types of programs on which we can work together. 

Ms. Washington. I am Valora Washington, vice president of pro- 
grams at the Kellogg Foundation. I was really very delightea to 
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hPflr the testimony of the vouth that spoke this morning because 
!^,^fnhilos?DW the Kello'gg Foundation really is that we have to 
iSLf to vSTa"^: p^^^^^^^ wan? working in their own communities 
bS on the solutions that they de?me and that they think will 



A^oSer reason I was really happy to hear what the youth were 
sa^ng is bIcS oZ philosonhy and the way we work at the Jfel- 
W Fo^datSii is that we believe that we ^.^jje^^y.^^^^irs i Na 

^"strife :AK'it!^rSmTthat we have this morning. I can:t 
present" eve^ySfng that the Kellogg foundation is doing in ^h^ 
arena. But I would like for vou tolcnow that at the P^^^ent time 

?w\Vtre Mfc Foundation U doing f»;.N»t'v« Amojj«^^^ 

Sgo'tfireSagent This collaborativo i, 
this particular initiative. 
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We have another initiative called the Kellogg Youth Initiatives 
Program vvhich is targeted to three areas in MicRie^ one of wS 
has very significant ifative American populations KrinitiSve 
we have made a 20-year commitment to fund these commtS ties 
f W^""^ ^ improve the overall quality of life for youth Tn^hose 
«ve vnnTr'''r- tiying to do is to strenXn a pos' 

St relfe - t^. I rix f 

atSf rnMS^lLf o?at c^iSrVn"'^ '"^^^ availaWL^tre^^ 

primaJnv^^vSth N^^'J^^^""^- ^^'^ "^{1^ ^IT.''^^ ^hat are working 
primarily wth Native Amencan youth, ch Idren and mothers in 
several Stetes, including Wisconsin, Michigan, iCneToi VeJ^ 
many health initiatives that are workine to reduce infrnt ,vf;^ofP 
rat^s among native babies and toddK, and also S K p^^lScS^ 
larly urban mothers who are Native Americans who find that they 

are^s^duS tt-r ""'^ f°'-th>tween the reservations and urbaJ 
areas dunng their pregnancies in order to qualify and eet the 

Jf fiin.\T'f So that is one example of a dumber 

of things tnat we're doing in the health area. numoer 

nJ^ finally and brieffy, we're doing a lot of work in our initia- 
tives around families and neighborhoods. Valorie Johnson a ready 
told you an example of the work we're doing with the Sap^n„w 

bufeir'own f.llr'r ""T"^ l^"^ ^ df irkelp'^mmS; 
Duiia their own capacity to solve their own problems We are also 

P'l^^'^^ fi^"ding in those areas whe?e we think we can le 
verage existing resources to produce the kind of social change ?hat 

Toritgen'eSrn? '''' °^ ^^"^^ A™--" childrfn td 

^n'^n'!/t-'"'^>f veiy brief summat7 of what we are attempting to 

tionS and vonST'I'^^'P ^^^5 ^ ^''"^^^ "^Native American organfza 
tions and youth groups and communities on both reservations and 
"""•ban areas. (Jur written testimony which we have pTesenled for 
the record will provide more details. And we're always avaSe to 
talk with people about the work that we're doing ^ available to 
Inankyou. ° 

[AppW.]^^""'"' Washington appears in appendix.] 
Senator Inouyk. Thank you very much Dr Wa«!hinfTf^n 
committee is most fortunate to hav7thTs monTing Tenio e^^c ' t^^^^^ 
CoSrSi^S'" ThP nh,'°"'=r^' Foundation^nd the Car.S 

for both observations and questions I have are the same 

I think all of us agree that the statistics relating to Native Amer 
IcVry.^^^ ""'^ outrageous, unacceptable, tragfc and un-A^er 
0 t Jp/ unemployment rate on reservations exceeds 50 Serc^nt 
10 times more than the national average. The health statisticrin 
Indian countiy are worse than for thfse countries thS we feeT 
sorry for m Africa and South America. The mortality rate amonSt 
arfv^o^^rgatfy^' '''' the sSsSl 

th^rfh^ ^^uv •^""'^'"^ P'-o&rams is not improving in ei- 

XLt "" or private area. The observation does not IppFy to 

either one of you, but in general I note that while the Indian po^ 
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lation exceeds 1 percent of our national population, private funding 
for charitable purposes in Indian country approximate one-half of 
1 percent. Second, most of these funds are granted to non-Indian 
organizations to serve Indian communities. 

I am just wondering should these statistics remain the way they 
are, or should they be changed? Can we find Indian organizations 
to provide assistance to? And secondly, do you think foundations 
such as yours should add a bit more for Indian country? 

Dr.. Washington. Absolutely. Even though we're dedicating a 
large sum to Native AiTierican programming, we wish that it would 
double and triple. One of the sad problems that we're facing is that 
the percentage of staff in "philanthropy" who are Native American 
is very, very, very small. We are very proud because people say 
tuat we've hired in Valorie the first Native American woman ever 
to work in a major foundation. We are hosting next week an orga- 
nization of Native Americpjis in philanthropy, which is a very 
small organization, as you can imagine. We are also in the very be- 
ginning of an initiative that we're doing to really try to support Na- 
tive American higher education, the tribal colleges and other initia- 
tives so that we can contribute to training larger numbers of Na- 
tive American young people to ent«?r into professions and to be able 
to serve. 

But clearly, our philosophy at the Kellogg Foundation is that we 
avoid giving money to intermediary groups. We directly fund the 
tribes. Native American organizations, and urban centers that are 
serving Native Americans. And it is our clear philosophy that we 
direct fund and provide direct funding to the people because our 
mission is to help people help themselves, not to help other people 
help other people. 

Ms. Johnson. I wanted to add information about the Kellogg 
Foundation. I think the Foundation has taken a lot of steps inter- 
nally to make sure that the funding has increased for native peo- 
ple. If you look at funding since the Foundation began, which was 
in 1930, records indicate that only a little over $1 million had been 
given to native issues. In the past 5 years, v/e have now increased 
our funding to over $17.5 million. 

I think it takes a committed leadership who want to look at na- 
tive issues and who are willing to go out and experience initiatives 
in the community. Our whole board at Kellogg went to a number 
of native communities on reservations and in urban areas last June 
and, as a result of that, we are now going to have three major mul- 
timillion dollar initiatives in higher education, health, and inte- 
grated rural development. So I think there are a lot of steps inter- 
nally that we have taken and we could serve as a model for other 
foundations. 

Senator Inouyk. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is the executive vice president of Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Barbara Finberg, She will be accompanied by Dr. Ruby 
Takanishi, who I am proud to say is my second cousin. We have 
some good people in the family, I Laughter.] 

Ms. Finberg, please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF BARBARA FINBERG, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, CARNEGIE CORPORATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY RUBY TAKANISHI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
CARNEGIE COUNCIL OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT, CAR- 
NEGIE CORPORATION 

Ms. FiNBERG. Thank you very much, Senator Inouye. I did not 
know until this moment that Ruby Takanishi was your second 
cousin. I knew that she had been a congressional fellow working 
with you at one point in her career. She is now, as you know, the 
executive director of the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Develop- 
ment, which is an operating arm of Carnegie Corporation. She has 
been in that role for almost 10 years and has made a significant 
difference in the kinds of recommendations and programs that we 
could recommend and develop for adolescents. 

Let me just note that Carnegie Corporation is a national founda- 
tion. It focuses about 40 percent of its grantmaking on the edu- 
cation and healthy development of children and youth, especially 
those who are educationally and economically disadvantaged. May 
I also note that as a native Coloradan, I have had a long time in- 
terest in the challenges that face Indians, especially in education 
and employment. Hence, I am particularly happy to be here and 
commend the committee's interest in these areas. 

I would also like to note. Senator Inouye, that you and another 
member of your committee. Senator Kassebaum, nave been mem- 
bers of the Council on Adolescent Development. I would like to 
thank you publicly for all that you have done as members of the 
Council and for other activities that you have participated in on be- 
half of the foundation for children and youth. 

Third, I would like to note that it has been a particular privilege 
to hear from American Indian youth here today. Too often, as 
Valora Washington pointed out and Valorie Johnson, we hear 
about things that are being done by others for Indians but not op- 
portunities for them to participate themselves. Like the Kellogg 
Foundation, Carnegie Corporation has long followed the practice 
that we would like to make our grants as much as possible to those 
for whom the grants are intended, not to others to do for them. But 
we take too little advantage of the valuable resource that youth 
offer. And I think it is very important that we have an opportunity 
to hear from them about their needs. 

The healthy growth and education of our children and youth has 
to be a priority for our democratic society, not just for humane rea- 
sons, but, as was pointed out earlier, to ensure that we do have a 
productive afid well-governed society tomorrow. 

I think in your statistics you didn't note that 26 percent of all 
children in the United States under the age of 6 now live in pov- 
erty. But what is even worse is that 45 percent of American Indian, 
Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian children under the age of 6 
also live in poverty. Poverty, u.-.fortunately, means poor health, 
maybe no prenatal care when a mother is pregnant, it means poor 
nutrition, poor education, alienation from the mainstream society, 
and no expectations for tne future or for opportunities for a better 
life. 

We ask ourselves what can we as a foundation do about this, and 
I ask what you as top policymakers in this country can do about 
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it. Let me address these questions from the perspective of all poor 



greater need however of American Indian, Alaska Native, and Na- 
tive Hawaiian children and youth than all others, we think that we 
have to give them special attention. 

As a foundation, we believe that we can bring together the re- 
search on what poverty does to people and why. We can synthesize 
the vast array of knowledge about how to enhance opportunities for 
those who are educationally or economically disadvantaged, and 
how to change their fature expectations and opportunities. 

We think we also have an obligation to broadcast what we have 
learned from research and from programs that work so that others 
can use it. I think Gunnar Myrdal's landmark study of "Blacks in 
the United States: An American Dilemma" is an earlier example of 
an important study initiated by Carnegie Corporation that has had 
a long-lasting impact. In 1967, Carnegie Corporation gave the Na- 
tional Indian Youth Council funds for a study of the education of 
American Indians. I am afraid that got less attention than M)nrdal, 
but it deserved as much. 

As Government policymakers, you can encourage new, effectively 
demonstrated approaches by removing barriers to change and by 
providing financial assistance for programs. In part in answer to 
what Senator Conrad asked earlier, by offering funds necessary for 
positive change, you can avoid later demands for money for the 
products of child abuse, neglect, substance abuse, delinquency, vio- 
lence, and school failure — ^behaviors that are damaging or even de- 
structive of human potential. 

We at the Corporation have been focusing our efforts primarily 
on children between birth and about 3 years of age and on young 
adolescents who are 10 to 15 years of age approximately, because 
these are the ages of the most rapid human growth and develop- 
ment and thus the ages when children are most vulnerable. They 
are the ages when cnildren are most curious and, therefore, at 
greatest risk of arrested development, of getting into trouble that 
will harm them. If their physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
health are not promoted, if children are not protected and sup- 
ported, their future is in jeopardy. These are also the years when 
preventive interventions for those at risk can be most effective. But 
to assure continuous healthy development, not stopping at age 
three and starting again at age 10, we are now looking intensely 
at the years in-between, roughly ages 3 to 10. 

In all of this, we do have some principles that guide us. I call 
them the six "Ps" for shorthand— parents, participation, planning, 
prevention, perceptions, and policy. Let me just offer a word of ex- 
planation about each of these. 

Parents and families are the prime caretakers and the first 
teachers of their children. Parents cultures, their languages, their 
concerns, and their ambitions for their children must be heard and 
they must be respected. Parents should be invited to participate as 
genuine partners in all activities concerning their children. But 
their failure or inability to participate shouldn't preclude their chil- 
dren's participation. 

The second P, participation, means participation in the design 
and execution of programs by the beneficiaries, as we referred to 
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earlier. This should be provided for and expected. For programs for 
young children, parents should be heard and should have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. For youth programs, both the youth and tneir 
parents should have an opportunity to participate. 

Planning stands for the necessity of looking ahead and organiz- 
ing for positive developments, not waiting to respond until there 
are negative actions. 

Prevention means the prevention of damage and the promotion 
of healthy development, both primarily throu^ education. 

Perceptions are the perceptions of children and their parents 
that the children can have a good future and opportunities to live 
productive, rewarding lives. This is what you were referring to, Mr. 
Mills, yourself. The perceptions help to inhibit damaging l^haviors 
and to motivate high performance. 

Finally, the goal is the development of policies that incorporate 
the lessons learned and the promotion of the integration of success- 
ful programs into all of our communities. 

Carnegie Corporation has supported a number of programs de- 
signed by American Indians to address the challenges that they 
face in education. We have made grants for many more programs, 
however, that focus on the health and education of poor and minor- 
ity children and youth among whom are American Indian, who are 
participants in many of the programs. Let me just note that, as I 
understand the statistics, only about 20 percent of American Indi- 
ans today live on reservations. The remainder are in urban areas 
and elsewhere. Also, about 90 percent of Indian children today are 
educated in public schools; only about 10 percent are educated in 
BIA schools. 

The Native American Rights Fund, with Carnegie Corporation 
help, has counselled the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, your Honorary tribe. 
Senator Inouye, in South Dakota as it has drawn up a tribal edu- 
cation code and taken responsibility for the governance, curricula, 
teacher training, and education of the Sioux children. Now the 
Fund is being asked to help other tribes and we have been asked 
to help them further. These activities follow in the path of the first 
Indian controlled school for which the Federal Government made 
a contract in the 1960's — this was the Rough Rock School on the 
Navajo Reservation — and subsequently the first high school con- 
tract to establish Ramah Navajo High School. The Corporation was 
pleased to be able to help both of these schools in their earliest 
years. 

More recently, the Quality Education for Minorities Project has 
sought to increase significantly the quality of education of African 
Americans, Hispanics, American Indian, and Alaska Native chil- 
dren and to increase the numbers in colleges and graduate edu- 
cation. We need not only more children doing well in elementary 
and secondary schools, we need them to be able to go on to higher 
education and to graduate education. 

In other words, there are many good programs underway, as you 
have heard from both Valora and Vaforie, and there are sound 
principles to guide us in bringing about positive comprehensive in- 
stitutional change. We can make a difference — and we must — for 
the future of our children and the future of our country. Thank you 
very much. Senator. 
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[Prepared statement of Ms. Finberg appears in appendix.] 
[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. Ms. Takanishi, would 
you like to say something? 

STATEMENT OF RUBY TAKANISHI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
CARNEGIE COUNCIL OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT, CAR- 
NEGIE CORPORATION 

Ms. Takanishi. Thank you very much, Senator Inouye. I have no 
prepared remarks. I worked with Barbara Finberg to prepare her 
remarks. I know that we are behind time here, but I would just 
like to make a few comments by way of summary. 

The first comment is that the participation of youth in the first 
panel, as Barbara and other members of this panel have noted, is 
absolutely critical. We have in the past and continuing to now vast- 
ly overlooked the contributions of young people in their own devel- 
opment. However, I must say that the participation and 
empowerment of youth must be balanced by the role and respon- 
sibility of adults in the society. As I heard the first panel of young 
people speak, I noted that they talked about role models, caring 
adults, mothers, fathers, members of families as being absolutely 
critical to their positive development. I feel that it is important to 
stress the role of adults in our society for positive outcomes among 
young people, because I do believe that aaults in the wider Amer- 
ican society have pretty much abdicated their role and i sponsibil- 
ity in the upbringing of American youth. I would say that is a 
major challenge that we face. 

The second point that I would like to make is that in the work 
of the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development we have as- 
sumed that tnere are universal fundamental, basic requirements 
for healthy development for all youth regardless of gender, eth- 
nicity, and racial background. I heard in the young people the ar- 
ticulated expression of these needs — the search for meaning and 
spirituality, the need to belong and a sense of identity, respect, 
love, and a sense of competence. I believe that if our society is able 
to meet these universal needs of all young people, we do not have 
to talk about the prevention of adolescent pregnancy, substance 
abuse, depression, suicide, and violence. 

I also believe, tnirdly, tnat there are very key institutions in our 
society who must work together to meet these needs. This has been 
a maior thrust of the work of the Council, to include families, 
schools, health organizations, community-based organizations in- 
cluding religious and cultural institutions, and, as Mr. Mills so well 
expressed, the role of recreation and leisure organizations. I have 
been really struck by a study that was done by the Kerner Com- 
mission released in 1968 about the violence that was occurring in 
American urban areas. One of the major findings there was the 
lack of recreational facilities in many of our urban neighborhoods 
as being one of the prime contributors to violence reported by com- 
munity people themselves. It has been over 25 years now and we 
have an even worse problem in that area. And so I was glad that 
Mr. Mills stressed that. 

My final point is that I think that we need to move away from 
talkmg about preventing problems and toward trying to articulate 
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a consensus about what we all consider to be positive and desirable 
outcomes for all of our youth, including American Indian youth. In 
a paper that I and other colleagues have written, we have identi- 
fied what we think those indicators are. Young people who are well 
educated and prepared for the work place, we know that there is 
an enormous differential in lifetime income between those who 
complete college or post-secondary education. I would also make 
the point that it is not only the prevention of high school drop-out, 
but I would say it is absolutely essential for a decent standard of 
living to ^aduate from college or engage in some post-secondary 
training. Second, young people in our society be prepared, with our 
help, for health enhancing and healthy lifestyles. Third, that if 
they so chose, they are prepared for the responsibilities of parent- 
hood. And finally, that in order to sustain what is the leading 
democratic country in the world, we need to put a heavier empha- 
sis on preparation for citizenship, voting, and community service. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator INOUYE. I am proud of you, cousin. 

Our last witness today is the executive director of the National 
Indian Justice Center, Joseph Myers. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. MYERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INDIAN JUSTICE CENTER, PETALUMA, CA 

Mr. Mykrs. Thank you. Senator. I am going to make a quick con- 
tract with the young people sitting behind me. I am only going to 
take 5 minutes and then we'll be able to break for lunch. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to speak to you here 
at this hearing. It is very inspiring to me as someone who works 
in the area of Indian affairs to see the energy and the vitality of 
the young people who are here today, not only those who spoke, but 
those who are sitting in the audience. You can feel their concern 
and their need to be successful in this world. It is very important 
for them to be here. 

I want to say iust a couple of things. I submitted a lengthy writ- 
ten statement that details the areas that I am concerned about. 



tality and energy to I think deal with just about anything directly, 
there are some things that are just outside their reach. Those are 
some systemic deficiencies that this committee and tribal govern- 
ments can rehabilitate, make better. Perhaps by knowing some of 
these deficiencies, these young people can prod you in that direc- 
tion. 

One thing that is important here is the Indian Child Protection 
and Family Violence Prevention Act that was passed in 1990. It 
was a strong legislative promise to American Indian families but, 
unfortunately, never got off the ground with regard to the funding 
that was authorized under the act. Hopefully, this committee will 
be able to mobilize some efforts to see that tnis act means some- 
thing to the people in Indian country. 

As well, the Indian Tribal Justice Act which was passed in 1993 
is stalled. A lot of blood, sweat, and tears went into making that 
act a reality. Hopefully, we can get it implemented soon. 

There are two things in terms of juvenile justice needs that I 
would like to point out, which has already been pointed out by the 



But I want to focus on two thi 
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young people on the last panel. First of all, the population in In- 
dian country and in urban America as far as Indians are concerned 
is very young. The average is 50 percent under the age of 25. In 
Indian country, in terms of juvenile justice, we lack facilities; if the 
intent is to deal with confinement as a way of solving problems in 
juvenile justice. And I don't think that necessarily is the way to 
deal with the problems that juveniles face in Indian country and 
the urban areas. 

We are involved presently in a project with the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention called "Alternatives to Incar- 
ceration for Juveniles in Indian Country*'. We have four projects 
going on at this time on the Navajo Reservation, at the Jamez 
Pueblo, at the Red Lake Reservation in Minnesota, and at Gila 
River. The intent is to develop programs that are alternatives to 
incarceration by using traditional peacemaking, by using elders, 
getting elders and young people together to engage in cultural en- 
hancement, to deal with mentor programs, to deal with ways of 
solving problems for our young people that don't need incarcer- 
ation. 

Incarceration at the reservation level is very bad anyway. There 
are no facilities and the facilities that are there shouldn't even be 
used for adult offenders. I don't like to put our young people into 
a category of offenders. I think that the conditions that lead one 
to juvenile delinquency are many and sometimes beyond the con- 
trol of the young person. 

I think the Indian boarding schools ought to be done away with 
and abandoned. In recent times, the Indian boarding schools have 
become the dumping ground for troubled children. Wlien you have 
troubled children being sent by court order to an off reservation 
boarding school to be mixed with kids who are there because their 
parents think they could get a good education there, it is a very 
problematic situation. We should pay more attention to some of the 
ongoing programs that I think are successful. I just mentioned the 
Alternatives to Incarceration program which has been in existence 
now for 2 years and it has another year to go. Hopefully, some of 
the folks in the private sector foundations world will take a look 
at these programs. 

The Office for Victims of Crime does a marvelous job with a 
small amount of money for dealing with crime victims programs in 
Indian country. In 1989, the director for the Office of Victims of 
Crime launched a program in Indian country with discretionary 
funds and more than 60 programs have emerged. An annual con- 
ference where crime victim service providers get together has been 
quite a spectacular and inspiring event for the service providers in 
Indian country. The last one was held in Albuquerque last April. 

I would also like to point to the Drug ^Elimination end Youth 
Sports Program that the Office of Indian Programs in HUD admin- 
isters. It seems to me that is a worthwhile program and could use 
more in the way of funding. 

I would also like to comment, and I don't do this very often, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs law enforcement division. I think that 
they do a tremendous job in developing law enforcement programs 
in Indian country. I would like to see an effort toward community 
policing. I think a long time ago, probably about 25 or 30 years ago, 
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police officers went off in these patrol cars and they quit talking 
to people. I think that police officers need to be accountable to com- 
muniU' people and especially to the young people. Young people 
shouldn't be targets for law enforcement. The police should have a 
responsibility to nelp young people develop. 

I would also like to make a comment on the urban Indians. 
There is about 63 percent now of the Native American population 
living in urban centers. I think that one of the things the commit- 
tee could do or entertain is to acknowledge the fact that the trust 
responsibility extends to Indian people who are eligible or who are 
enrolled members of Indian tribes who live in the urban areas. 
Back in the late 1950's and early 1960 i, under the BIA relocation 
program, Indians were dumped in urban areas and the trust re- 
sponsibility basically extinguished. That has proven very difficult 
culturally economically, and personally for many Indian families. I 
think a recognition that the trust responsibility does follow Indians 
wherever they go is a very important statenent. 

One other thing just in closing. I would like to say something 
about teenage pregnancy. I think that it is very important to do 
what we can to encourage young women not to become mothers at 
such an early age. But on the other hand, I was a product of a 
teenage pregnancy. Mv mother had me when she was 15 years old. 
I never had a father that I knew. It causes you to be a bit grouchy 
at times in your outlook on life, but it makes you very strong. I 
think the survival that helped me along was the culture of my ex- 
tended family, my grandmother, my grandfather. My grandfather, 
he, too, was a runner like Billy, but ne ran back many years ago 
in 1935 he ran a marathon. They took him across from San Fran- 
cisco to Sausalito on a ferry; about 1,000 Indians participated in 
runing from Sausalito to Grants Pass, Oregon, which is about 350 
miles. He was 55 years old at the time and came in third. I am 
55 years old now and I couldn't run up here from my hotel room 
this morning. ILaughter.l 

He was a real inspiration to me. He talked about hard work, and 
I followed his advice over the years. I am proud to be a human 
being that some reckless politicians may call a bastard. I think 
that those of us who are are strong people and we don't deserve 
that kind of criticism that is engendered kind of lightly in the polit- 
ical arena for campaign purposes. It is done anyway, but I would 
just like to point out that we're not the bad guys. 

One other thing that I would like to say just before closing is 
that I want to say thank you to Senator Inouye from young people 
who are not here and elders who are not here. I get around Indian 
country quite a bit and people ask me to say "Hello" to you. You 
are very important to them. You are a priceless advocate for Indian 
sovereignty and the integrity of Indian people, and we thank you 
verv much for that. Senator. 

Thank you very much. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Myers appears in appendix. 1 
I Applause.l 

Senator Inouyk. I hope that is not my obituary. ILaughter.l 
We are most privileged to have with us a man who has I believe 
the greatest responsibility in the U.S. Senate. At a time when fi- 
nancial problems are foremost in our minds, the man sitting next 
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to me is the chairman of the Budget Committee. This gentleman 
is from New Mexico, the Honorable Pete Domenici. 
[Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETE V. DOMENICI, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

NEW MEXICO 

Senator Domenici. Senator Inouye, friends, and the New Mexi- 
cans who are here, my very special friends. I didn't have a lot of 
time this morning and I dropped by because I think the purpose 
and subject matter of this hearing is of vital importance. I hope we 
can do better than we've done in the past. I hope the Indian people 
and especially the young people fare better in the years to come 
with reference to the problems we're discussing here. 

But my principal reason was to share with the Indian people 
here and with you. Senator Inouye, and with this committee the 
fact that as soon as practicable we need from the committee rec- 
ommendations with reference to where the major programs for the 
Indian people of our country should be in this budgeting process. 
I have made my voice pretty well heard by the appropriators who 
end up being very specific and to the committees that I can get my 
voice to that there are some responsibilities that are far, far too im- 
portant and too sacred to be put on the budget-cutting table. I 
speak of things like Indian health. We don't need to put that kind 
of program, which is a commitment, especially since everything 
else in health care is going up dramatically, I don't want to waste 
your time with that but it is true, why would we expect to deliver 
health care to the Indian people for less in an environment that 
costs more. So programs like that we have to address from the 
standpoint of making sure we live up to our very serious commit- 
ments. 

It is obvious that we're not going to have as much money to 
spend next year as we had this year, and probably the year after 
that less again. So I want to hear from this committee and from 
Indian leaders what they think to be the most vital and important 
areas for us to continue funding and perhaps even increase fund- 
ing. Maybe this is one. Maybe we are already so far behind in the 
areas you have just addressed and others that this is one that you 
all want to recommend increases in instead of decreases, maybe 
even some new money. 

We have a big job ahead. There are many, many obligations of 
the Federal Government. But when vou boil it all down, you have 
got to start with those that are truly Federal. Everything that is 
not truly Federal we should be lookinr^ at a little differently. So na- 
tional defense is Federal and nobody else can supply that, nobody 
else pays for that. And obviously our real commitments to the In- 
dian people are national. If we don't do them, nobody does them. 
And they are commitments of long-standing; many encapsulated in 
treaties and many inferred in treaties. And so it is important that 
we start to think that wav as we look at the prioritization for the 
purposes of moving on with the budget. 

To the young people who are here, those from my State in par- 
ticular, I am really proud of some of the new educational ap- 
proaches in our State that are for our Indian people. There are 
some marvelous new teaching technologies being applied at our 
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major post-high school institutions in New Mexico and across In- 
dian country We are very proud to be part of that. Some inroads 
are being made where our young Indian people are being given an 
opportunity in science and math to get out there and achieve and 
then join the ranks of college kids trying to get involved and suc- 
ceed in those areas. I am proud of that occurring across our coun- 
try. And to those who are achieving in our schools under some very 
serious difficulties, I offer my sincere congratulations. A number of 
our Indian young people are achieving mightily in schools and in 
achievement type activities in our schools. I congratulate you all. 

Senator thank you for letting me spend a couple of minutes with 
you and with the Indian people here. 

[Applause.! 

Senator iNOUYt:. Well, you have heard the Senator. He is going 
to provide the money now. [Laughter.] 

Before we close this hearing, I would like to take a few moments 
to recognize two people because they are both Indian people who 
have contributed greatly to the work of this committee. The first 
person I want to recognize is a young woman from the Cochiti 
Pueblo of New Mexico. Her name is Elva Arquero. She is sitting 
to my left, in a white blouse. Please stand, Elva. 

[Applause.] 

Senator iNOUYK. Elva has worked on the committee longer than 
any other member of the staff For the past 8 years she has served 
as the chief clerk of the committee. She has kept the committee 
running smoothly and performed a myriad of tasks that have made 
this committee one of the most productive in the U.S. Senate. 

Elva Arquero will be leaving the committee at the end of this 
month to return to her home on the Cochiti Pueblo. I have met her 
parents and they are fine people and I am certain they are very 
proud of Lhoir outstanding daughter. Elva's father was at one time 
a covernor of the Pueblo. And Tike many of you young people here 
today, she learned at an early age that she had a very important 
contribution to make to her community. I believe that she has done 
more than that. She worked for many years for the Native Amer- 
ican Rights Fund in Boulder, CO, and for many more years for this 
committee. She has contributed a great deal to all of Indian coun- 
try and we will miss her. But I know that she will continue to 
make a difference for Indian people in her home State of New Mex- 
ico. So I would urge all of you, if you are ever in Santa Fe, to go 
to the Cochiti Pueblo and look up Elva. Elva Arquero. 

(Applause.! 

Senator iNOUYK. The second person I would like to acknowledge 
today IS another voung woman who is now a mother of two very 
small children. She is a member of the Confederated Bands and 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation in Washington State. Her name 
is Yvctte Joseph-Fox. Yvette. 

( Applause.! 

Senator INOUYE. Yvette has a masters degree in social work and 
she has worked on this committee for the past 8 years. She has 
been the committee's chief person in charge of health care reform. 
She will be leaving us to carry on her work in the field of health 
care as the new executive director of the National Indian Health 
Boa rd. 
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Yvette comes from a long line of Indian leaders. Her grand- 
mother, Lucy Corvington, was one of the most widely recognized 
Indian women leaders of her time. Yvette followed in her grand- 
mother's footsteps as well as of her well known ancestor, Chief Jo- 
seph. Over the years, Yvette has been an active supporter and ad- 
vocate of the efforts of the organization we honor today, UNITY. In 
her new capacity, I am certain that many of you will have the op- 
portunity to work with Yvette as she travels throughout Indian 
coimtry to coordinate the efforts of tribes and area health boards 
to assure that Indian people have a voice in matters of health care. 

These two women are among the fmest people I have ever met, 
and you would do well to observe how they have demonstrated 
their commitment to Indian country. So on behalf of all the mem- 
bers of this committee, I want to take this opportunity to thank 
them publicly for their many years of dedicated service to Indian 
people and Indian country. 

And with that, I would like to thank all of you young people and 
our senior citizens here, representatives of the executive branch of 
Government who have come to listen to the important testimony of 
young members and future leaders of Indian nations. So on behalf 
of the committee, I thank one and all of you for your testimony and 
I can assure you that we will study them closely. All of your pre- 
pared statements will be made part of the record and I will insist 
that members read that. Thank you very much. 

[Additional statements submitted for the record appears in ap- 
pendix.) . .„ . 

Senator Inouyk. On March 7, 1995 this committee will receive 
testimony from the various agencies of the U.S. Government with 
regard to the programs that they administer programs which are 
intended to address many of the challenges that have been identi- 
fied here today. 

So with that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 
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AiiDiTioNAL Material Submitted for the Record 



1»KEPAHKD STATEMKNT OK HON. BeN NlGHTHOHSE CaMPBKI.L, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

COIXJRADO 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to address this committee. As you 
know, Mr. Chairman, we are experiencing an unprecedented wave of crime commit- 
ted by young people in our country. In fact, according to the Bureau of Justice sta- 
tistics, 50 to 60 percent of all crime in the United States is committed by people 
10 to 20 years of age. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe today's hearing could not have come at a bettor time. As 
this Congress continues deliberations cn elements of the "Contract with America," 
that will have extraordinary impacts on ell Amcricnii pef);,lo, including Native peo- 
ple, we should listen to those who must live with the decisions we make today— 
our youth. . 

Aa members of this distinguished committee we arc charged with representing the 
voice of Indian people. While we ollen liswjn to testimony presented by distinguished 
tribal leaders and federal officials, the leaders of today, we seldom recognize the 
voices of our leaders of tomorrow— our Indian young people. 

I believe that, the Native population is one of the youngest population groups in 
our country. Statistics indicate that nearly 50% of the Native population is under 
the age of 25. For this reason I think it is imperative thst we listen closely to the 
testimony presented today, to both the positive initiatives that are working and to 
the problems that must be overcome. 

For example, in our state of Colorado, gang formation and gang activity has be- 
come so menacing that society all but surrenders certain parks and neighborhoods 
to gun-toting teens. 

Colorado is not alone. Experts say most urban and many rural areas including 
Indian reservations, will sec a rise in youth violence, stemming from p<jvcrty, lack 
of educational and recreational opportunities, the growing number of single-parent 
families, alcoholism, substance abuse and a proliferation oi firearms. 

Add to that a profound demographic change: The children of many baby boomers 
next year will enter the 14 to 17 year-old age group. Murders by teens in that group 
rose 124 percent from 1986 to 1991, according to the Department of Justice. 

It is estimated there are currently 7,000 gang members in Denver, up from about 
700 three years ago. , , r i-> 

l>ast year, I took to the streets and public parks in gang-infested areas ot Uenver 
to meet with and listen to at-risk youth as well as several gang members to fig out 
why they got involved in gangs and how hard it is to leave. , , 

They told me that kids join gangs because are looking for some kind of identity, 
companionship, a place to go and hang out, or an affiliation to a "family," something 
they are not getting elsewhere. 

In addition, I hosted a weekend retreat for gang leaders and longtime gang mom- 
bors in Estes Park, Colorado. Approximately 28 young men and women from Denver 
and Los Angeles were in attendance. This weekend retreat resulted in a better un- 
derstanding of the realities Involving gangs and gang violence. 
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These young men and women realize the solution to gangs and violence can only 
come through opportunity and E:lf-help. But getting throug^i to these kids is a prob- 
lem. After listcnrng to them, I shared with them my experiences as a kid who fre- 
quently found himself in trouble with the law and also as a young man employed 
as a counselor to work with American Indian inmates confined at both San Quentin 
and P'olaom prisons. 

Their response was "how do we move from our current situation to become pro- 
ductive members of society?" They can see both points, but haven't figured out a 
strategy for bridging that gap. 

I grew up in an environment where poverty and alcoholism were prevalent; I 
know what it is like to feel that despair. I hear some of my colleagues talk about 
this pork program and that swimming pool or gymnasium. I tell you here and now: 
It is cheaper to build gyms than prisons. 

I am a product of a publicly ftinded gymnasium, and if it had not had that outlet, 
I think I would have been in a different kind of institution than this one. 

Last week I hosted my second "Urban Leadership Rweption" here on the Hill. 
Twentv-five young men and women from Denver, Detroit, Atlanta, Camden, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles Omaha, Boston and New York met with elected officials to dis- 
cuss solutions to the ongoing violence. 

By way of follow up, the following measures are being planned: (1) Support groups 
are bein^ established as a personalmeans of embracing disadvantaged young people 
and helpmg them enter the mainstream of society. (2) A mentoring program is bemg 
formed to connect "at risk" youth with business men and women. (3) A ^oan institu- 
tion" is being considered to make it possible for these young men and women to ob- 
tain low-interest loans and direct their enertpes toward promising business enter- 
prises. (4) A "mortgage company" is also bemg considered, which will assist dis- 
advantaged young people in owning their own homes. 

There is no substitute for a _job. Work is a powerful ally against violence. I feel 
t.hat putting offenders in iail is a priority, but equally important is the ability to 
take a broader approach, focusing on kids and families, court diversion programs, 
urban parks and recreational and employment opportunities. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I know there are no easy answers, but I think that if 
we take the time to listen, we very well may bepin to understand the problem. I 
am committed to finding solutions to gangs and violence. I look forward to working 
with this committee on this problem. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from Nevada 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that we have this opportunity to hear the input of 
this select group of Native Americans from around the country. I'm sure their testi- 
mony will help us better understand the challenges that face Indian youth, and I 
look forward to addressing these issues during this session of Congress. 

I would like to specially thank Shauna Smith for agreeing to testify today. Ms. 
Smith is from my state of Nevada where she is a junior at Pyramia Lake High 
School. An accomplished student, Shauna is serving as student body president. She 
also stays involved with traditional Pyramid Indian culture by singing at the drum 
and dancing as a fancy shawl dancer. 

I am pleased that Shauna could join us, and I welcome her and the other panel- 
ists. 



Prf.i'ahkd Statement of LtrrUA Mae Lamb, founding member, O'odham/Pee- 
I'osH Yoirrn Council 

My name is Ixtha Mae Lamb. I am twenty-one year old Akimel O'odham (Pima) 
from the Gila River Indian Community. I am the reigning Miss National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI). I thank you for inviting me and the other representa- 
tives of our organization to speak to this committee. The organization I represent 
today is the Akimel O'odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council of the Gila River Indian Com- 
munity. The mission of the youth council is to bring together vouth of all ages and 
experiences to create a positive environment in which youth achieve their full poten- 
tial. 

Unfortunately, where I live, youth my age and younger grow up in a world so 
filled with alcoholism, violent death, and personal despair, that self-destruction is 
the end-all experience. The Washington Post reported in March 3, 1992 that cne (1) 
out of five (5) giria and one (1) out of eight (8) boys have attempted suicide. 

Native Americans have the highest birth rate. More than one (1) out of three (3) 
Native Americans is under the age of twenty (20). Native American youth, ages 16- 
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24 years, die with three times the frequency from unintentional injuries compared 
with all other races. But, I don'v want to continue with more of these disturbing 
findings. Rather, I would prefer to sharp with you a positive upbeat message of what 
the youth can do for themselves, given the love, support, and backing of the tnbal 
leadership, the community and parents. , , , . ,„„„ . . » • o . 

The First Gila River Youth Conference was held in 1987 in August in Sacaton. 
Over 300 youth from each of the community'8 seven (7) political districts attended. 
On January 8, 1988, Gila River Youth Advocates was formed, a forerunner to the 
present day youth council. On January 16, 1988, former Governor, Thomas R- White 
expressed his support of the youth movement in his Inaugural Address to the Oila 
River Indian Conimunity. On June 16, 1988 a youth rally was held to promote the 
establishment of the youth council. Duiing the rally the youth selected the name 
"Akimel O'odh am/Pee -Posh Youth Council'^to be the official name of our oryaniza- 
tion. The Youth Council is a eighteen (18) member body, two from each district and 
four At-Large Members. There are seven (7) districts on Gila River. The yout,h coun- 
cil, is a community organization tribally incorporated in 1987. In its seven (7) year 
history the youth council has sponsored six (6) youth leadership conferences, where 
the young people voiced their concerns, and made recommendations to their districts 
and to the tribal council. The conferences served as a rallying point, and as a 
mobilizer, providing a catalyst to positive thinking among the youth. We began to 
get involved in community affairs and interacted together for fun and fellowship. 

But, we couldn't have ever dreamed of being who we are now without tnbal sup- 
port. Our organization continues today with the younger brothers and sisters of the 
original group. , . , . l j -.i. »u 

I ask for your help today. I urge you to listen to the information shared with the 
committee and put yourself in the shoes of Gila River youth and all the youth across 

Native America. , , , , , j u • i i. 

Over and over you will hear the words alcohol abuse, sexual and physical abuse 
sadness, hopelessness, worthlessnoss, depression, stress, and violence and drugs. 
The SDocific kinds of help we are seek arc: ■ v j 

No. 1. Prevention and intervention programa which provide community based 
workers to go into the homes, schools and churches to assist the children and young 
adults who have not yet reached that threshold of despair and helplessness that 
spills over to the edge'. Many attempts and completed suicides beg the questions of 
"what if," "if only." , r j r i u i 

No. 2. Infomiationul services, to alert the young people of the danger ol alcohol 
drugs and other mind-altering substances. ■ . . 

3 Education-il services to each the youth of alternate lifestyles emphasizing 
nutrition, healthy living, spirituality, and healing arts to relieve the mind and soul 
of stress 

No. 4. Treatment services to brinp the afflicted youth back from the ravages of 
unhealthy living. 

No. 5. Continual oversight he<irings Vy the Congress to report on the successes 
and failures of tried programs. , ^, . . , j . j 

Most of all, Mr. Chairman, Wc, the youth of Native Amt nca need an understand- 
ing caring and supportive public, from all walks of life, to stand for us. itand with 
us, in our quest for a better future. 

Again, I thank you Mr. Chairman for allowing me to speak to you. 1 am a better 
person for having been here. 



Pkki'aked Statemknt of SLKKi'Y Kyk UKromhoise, Vice I'resident, National 
lNniA.\- Kducation Association Boaud ok Directors and ok the United Na- 
tional Indian Tridai, Youth National Council 

Hello, my name is Sleepy Eye l.,aKromboiEe, I am of the Sisscton-Wapheton Da- 
kota Nation and the Tonawanda Seneca Nation. 1 feci honored and very fortiiiiate 
to address this committee on the concerns that American Indian youth fuco in to- 
day's society. 1 am fortunate because my grandparents, and ancestors centuries ago 
based their decisions on the future generations. Through all the atrocities, brutal- 
ities, and human right violations that hav ccurred, we have managed to maintain 
our own way of life. Although, because ol the past we are still threatened with a 
number of issues within our communities. 

I am grateful that we still have great-grandparentR, grandparents, and parents 
that are continuously fighting for our rights and improvements in our communities. 
As « result of their efforts, we, the future leaders of our nations, have opportunities 
that our elders never had. 
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One of the nxist important opportunities that exists is the ability to gain an edu- 
cation. Today, we are no longer stolen from our parents, forced to abandon our sense 
of identity, nor are we punished for speaking our language. For many years this was 
government policy and it was believed that we must forget our ways and adapt to 
"white man ways." Fortunately, that did not happen and we are now seeking equity 
and equal education opportunity, local autonomy, and curriculum development, so 
our language and culture can be implemented into the public and private edu- 
cational systems. 

There are 119 treaties guaranteeing education in perpetuity for American Indians. 
Laws such as Public Law 100-297 affirms that education is a right and part of the 
trust responsibility for federally recognized American Indians. With these laws in 
plaos it is hard for me to believe that Indian education has only improved within 
the last 30 years. 

pie improvements that arc taking place have positive effects on Indian youth, but 
it is not enough. As more and more Indian students are realizing the importance 
of gaining a higher education the more demand there is for a quality education that 
meets the needs of our people. Since many students come from low income families 
it is very difficult to go to college. The grants or scholarships are not adequate as 
the cost of college keeps rising. In 1993, there were only 31,964 federally recognized 
Indian/Alaska Native students receiving grants for the BIA, IHS, and the Depart- 
ment of Education to attend post secondary institutions. Yet, according to the 
NACIE 19th Annual Report to Congress there were 114,000 'Native Americans" in 
college in 1992. Because of the low income level of American Indian families it is 
hard to believe that there are more than 40,000 students in college. This shows that 
there are thousands of students that cannot afford to go to college. 

In 1978 my mother, Susan LaFromboise, testified before this same committee, ad- 
dressing the same issues that today I am addressing. That was 17 years ago. There 
have been hundreds of Indian education advocates that have testified on these is- 
sues. I must ask this question, "Seventeen years from today will my son be here 
addressing the same issues that I am bringing before you today and as my mother 
brought before you in 1978?" 

In conclusion, American Indian youth with in the realm of Indian education 
should be the main concern. We are the ones effected by policies and the decisions 
that you make on our behalf It would seem logical that in order to effectively bene- 
fit the youth, you would ask us what we believe our needs to be. I thank this com- 
mittee for inviting American Indian youth to testify on the challenges that we face. 
I stand here, tocfay to ask that you continue to give a voice to American Indian 
youth. For we are the hopes, prayers; and dreams of our people. Through an effec- 
tive education many of the social and economic problems tnat we face could be 
eliminated. 

Ah Ho. 



l^EPAKKl) STATKMKNT OK MlCIlAEL KiLLER, PUKSIDENT, CHKROKEK NATION TRIBAI, 

Youni Council; Indian Stude.nt ok the Year in Oki-aho.ma, Tahijiquah, OK 

The Cherokee Nation Tribal Youth Council is an elected group of 15 youth rang- 
ing between 16-21 years of age. We represent 39,550 youth in the Cherokee Nation. 
The Tribal Youth Council is elected from the nine districts within the Cherokee Na- 
tion jurisdiction. We serve two year terms as elected by our constituents. Members 
must be of Cherokee descent, enrolled in high school, a college or university or a 
vocational training program. We must also maintain a grade point average that is 
acceptable to the institution wc are attending. 

Members of the Cherokee Nation Youth Council serve as role models for the youth 
of Cherokee Nation and other tribal youth council's. We work closelv with the Chick- 
asaw Nation and the Seminole Nation tribal youth councils in planning activities 
that will be beneficial to Native Americans. We receive requests to speak at public 
community meetings and school assemblies, and we help with local, state, regional 
or national meetings. The Tribal Youth Council participates in such community 
service projects as: presenting awards to Native American Youth for their outstand- 
ing achievement in oratory competition, making monetary donations to the Johnson 
O'Mally Poator Contest, and the Cherokee Nation Head Start Scholarship Program 
conducting "Coats for Kids" drive, and many more activities. As president o? the 
Cherokee Nation Tribal Youth Council, I thank you for this opportunity to speak 
for the Cherokee Nation Tribal Youth Council. 
Priorities: 
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The nriorities of nroblcms faced today's youth as listed below. They are based 
oil^^r£.Tal ex%rienS with friends and otLr youth. The priority P«;°bkm8 at times 
areK^hangfable and closely related, aU ai* very real and neei to be addressed: 
Problem— Priority One: 

Drugs/Alcohol Abuse 

Suggestion: . • • r 

Preventive measures could include increased drug/alcohol awareness training for 

chK at a ver? early age and continued funding r^habibtative centers. 

Recommended Action: o. . , o _ 

Amend the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 ^.V^^I^rtkrrd'S 

Act to include tribal participation in direct administration in the At-Risk Child Care 

program. 

Problem— Priority Two: 
HIV/AIDS 

^"Ea^d education so that youth can become better aware of Aids. Mandate edu- 
cation programs be taught in school distncts. 
Problem- Priority Three: 
Gangs 

^"Itren^h family units to increase self-confidence and provide educational activities 
which are healthy, fun, and interesting. 
Problem— Priority Four 
Racism 

Solution: , , , . i 

Review student text books to ensure racism is not facilitated in the classroom. 

Problem— Priority Five; 

Teen Pregnancy 
Solution: 

Teen Pregnancy Prevention Education need to be increased. 
Problem— Priority Six: 
High School Drop Out 

Solution; , . v •.• d~. 

Provide educational programs that are interesting, chaUenging but exating. Pro- 
vide small group and or individualized instruction for potential dropouts. 
Problem— IMority Seven: 

Shortage of Youth Leadership Role Models 

^Increase Youth Leadership Educational Opportunities. Provide role models for 
students in all areas of education. 

PnpPABwn StatFVFNT OF WALTCR AllllAITTY, TORMER PRESIDENT, STUDENT SENATE, 

* Has^.Wdian Kn^u™ uWrence, KS; UNm^D National Indian 
Tribal Youth Earth ambassador, lios Angeles, CA 

My Name is Walter Ahhaitty. I am from Hacienda Heights California which is 
located in the Us Angeles metropolitan aroa. I have grown up in Hacienda Heights 

""l^jmKrwa? Comanche, and Cherokee. From mv Kiowa people, I am dosccnW 
of R^d Tipi, frim the Comanche, of Yellowfish and from the Cherokee, of John Rog- 
ers My iSmly and my people are very proud of the legacy that these leaders had 
?eft' for us, the people ofthis generation. We look up to these great men, and they 
arc held up by our parents as an example for us to emulate: These men are the 
eM ^nt oF slren^h. coumge^^bravery int.=grity, and "joralitjr They were pray- 
ino men and were close to God. These gi-cat men loved the land God had given tncm 
In'd'had fSught to protect the land, families and way of Me Tljo descen^^^^^^^ 
fought to protect this land, families, way of life dunng W.W.I, W.W.Il, Korea, Viet 
nam Ueacrt Storm and have gone where ever their country has sent them. 

Adir TwHs Sd testi^ before all of vou. I gave considerable thomjht as to 
what to say. A number of individuals helped in testimony preparation. Diligently. 
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meetings were held gtatistics, facte, anecdotes gathered and all of it coUatcd into 

of^.'^„?!JrH'vM'H,f°r'-.^''^'?' P"^iy I ««« watching arable r^mn 

of the Saturday Night Live* series with my mother and eldest brother when a na^ 

nuJi'tf]^ '=1""' °°- This^ segment showed weSthy S mSks 

Ihe Fnce '8 Right. The prizes were supposed to be "Indian artifacts" that were 
'^^°^ iy^^^^ 5["r "^^ 1° the final Cnd, one of thi 

fhl^tf^H ?}l ^'"l ^Jf?*^ ^^"^ *«°ted to stop for a moment prior 

the start of the round to pray. His prayer, which was a blatantly r^i^t stereotvne 
of Indian speech, consistecf of a UHimimUHOOOHHHHH smini stereotype 
and brother left before the conclusion of the segment. I wanted to see 
how t was going to end. I wanted to see when the normally intertaiainr'Saturd^v 
S/r ^l^^T' to enter this racist and de4ai?n7KayaJ of my 

^ ""^'-.r ^ *t started, painful and oSve. ^ 

came UD We te^riinJ)?' ""^^-^^'^ brother, the'lubject of this testimony 

to min^T' 2? I ? Ij't^ ^f^* ^P'"^"^* t^"t aired earlier in the eveSing came 
to mmd. As I shared how demeaning and racist the ending of the sejnnent waTl 
decided to change direction of my testimony. « 4S me segmeni was, l 

f.iliTr became aware of the gangB when I was in kindergarten. At that time mv 
family lived in Garden Grove, California. There was only one gang there my c a^i^ 

s7rfc«" "^""^ °^ '^"""'^ '^^y P^rpetuflly at war wHh the 

It is hard, being an American Indian and growing up in an urban area 1 was thp 
nth^:r^?nrnf,r e'epe^'^'y, school. Mv otder brothers and sfst^r were the only 
other Indians I knew in school. The media, whenever an Indian was portrayed ft 

by thiTaL' 'Jft^rSofn'sftrr;;^'''-.^",'?""' followed Xseli 
oy ine late afternoon Sitcoms and old movies. In these o d movies, whenever thp 

Zd^^±°J-Jlt ^"'^T- '\ always died. The movfes dways had ha^Py 

^^K^^^'^/l"' J'^ ^1'"f and the savages were being driven off and 
the cowboy got to kiss the girl. As a child that rea^ affected me I was Xadv 
feeling >8°.lated and alone at school, a school whose student poHation was pn^ 
exception of my father, I didn't really have'^role modefs Ihe 
^^Hn f ""edia imagery drove me to dp and say some fuMy things. In the fret 
^ n^^Y '■•^eT cowboy movies, all the kids did, and I wanted to win for a 
change. One time, I was pretendmg to be a "cowboy" and my mother asked me if 
I was a cowbov and I answered yes My mother pofnted out toTe that I ojuTdn't 

mentTwZ tfe ^"k'^""" ^ PP'H'l °^eine Indian so I thought mo- 

ment, i was tired of always being on the losing side. 1 waited and thought for a 

hilU thnv'r*".' ?fP'.l^'i^'" ""^.T" t° wealthy, depending on how high up iS he 
Hnl nf 7 '■^«<^;.0n the other side and all around us were the working pSor The 
Ime of demarcation was the Pomona Freeway. ^ 

At this age, economics determined the direction many young lives would take 
The majonty of the kids that went to my elementary sch^f werl Chicanes The lit- 
tie kids emulated the older bothers and sisters. They wore, some for the venr nrac- 
tical reason of cost, the same style of clothing that the older broUiere a^d^siste^ 
were wearing. They had similar speech and mannerisms as their older sibling Vi" 
lence was ever present. I was exposed at that time, subliminally to the Tn^en^- 
ronment My father, at that t me, was permanently disabled and in and St of hos- 
My mother was the sole support for our household of six. There were times 

w„\ ri^ f°r^.)r"' ^""^ ^^""^ '^<= "Checks and balances w^renn 

was npe for the gang environment. 

My father worked hard with my siblings and I. He gave the very best that he 

nn n,»t.r V? V "T"^ °f """i P*=°P'« He exTiorted to strive to succeed! 
no matter what it took. Hard economic times hit my family in the late seventies 

devni^fri^ I'fT''- ^ "'^^ "gured we could kill two bir/s with one stone "f he 
developed an educational program to share Kiowa culture, history and traditions we 
wl 'I""'"'' '^"^ P'3.'^""' """^ Y'' through pcrfomancu repetit"on I 

have done more performances than I can recall, at schools, meetings, and con- 
ferences all over southern California Canac'a, Kuwait, and New Zealand. 

My father gave me a strong, indelible sense of identity, one that I still carrv 
today, hghting words to me was when someone would ask if "1 was a Mexi^ 

th«tTL^^' r My friends and schoolmatj^ leS 

that I was an Indian. They became aware of who the Kiowas, Comanchcs^md 
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Chcrokees are today. Though in many respects I have conformed, and have maiiv 
friends in the neighborhood, I was never jumped on. Nobody messed with me, with 
the exception of the Deputies Sheriffs of Los Angeles Countv based at Industry Sta- 
tion. They, regardless of color, never saw an Indian. The deputies saw another po- 
tential Hispanic gang member. While driving at night, I have been pulled over and 
had to kiss the concrete or sit on the curb with mv hands on my head because of 
a haircut or skin color. My car would be searched after I was searched then I would 
be told to watch my step and then I would be released. Once, my mother took this 
old Ford EXP to work. She often ate different kinds of fruit and had left her pairing 
knife in the car and under the seat. I had jumped into the car later that evening 
for a night out. On my way home, I was puUed over, made to sit on the cuA while 
mom's car was being searched. The officer searching the car found the pairing knife 
and determined that I had placed the knife there as a potential weapon. I spent 
the night at the SherifTs station was then classified as a "gang affiliate. 

I never would have made it through my youth into young manhood had it not 
been for my father and mother. My mother and father were love. No divorce, no af- 
fairs, just love. Mom stood behind dad, and he stood behind mom. My dad has given 
mc more than I can put into words and he alone made sure that I was nroud to 
be Indian and that I new where I came from. He even made sure that I could speak 
to anyone about our Indian people. My father made it possible for me to address 
this committee today. He is at rest now, but his legacy stands before you today. 

I shared my own story so you could understand how I made it without becoming 
a gang member despite the overwhelming odds and circumstances. Not everyone is 
as fortunate as I. Few have been as fortunate as I have been, to have had both a 
mother and father in home that was full of love regardless of how hard it was to 
survive. These are some of the realities Indian young people who live in urban areas 
face today. The negative imagery is worse today than it was when I was child and 
a teenager. The motion picture industry has made a number of movies, like Colors 
and "New Jack City" that glorifies the gang lifestyle. You can't listen to any popular 
radio sUtion without hearmg "gangsta rap.* There is more pressure than ever on 
a young person, regardless of his color to take up for his nci^borhood, be it real 
or imagined. », , , 

I was taught not present a problem without providmg a solution. My father was 
the key to my survival. What is needed is some positive cultural reinforcement. 
American Indian children need to feel that they are winners not losers. A program 
for children in the elementary, Jr. high school and high school to augment what the 
parents are teadiing at home with the additional emphasis on the fact that the stu- 
dent is not alone in the school system. To provide positive role models and positive 
imagery insure that a certain degree of cultural integrity is maintained to onset the 
influence of video and radio. This will help to keep kids not involved in gang activity 
out of gangs. It will help provide and outlet for students already involved for the 
frustration and angst they are experiencing and perhaps turnaround the situation 
before they are involved too deeply. There is already in existence a program similar 
in design to what I am proposing that my family is involved in. This program is 
run by the Long Beach Unified Schools district and is called "Educational Opportu- 
nities for Native Americans." This program provides tutorial assistance and cultural 
enrichment to American Indian Students in that school district. EONA is not spe- 
cifically targeting at risk urban Indian youth, but the effect is similar. Tuesday 
nights from 7:00 PM till 9:00 PM, Cultural of the Southern Plains Indian people 
is shared with parents and students from people from all over the district. The mak- 
ing of Indian dance regalia cultural etiquette and protocol is taught and shared. 
Dance and song is also taught from the elements to the finer points. The students 
focus shifts from the environment around them to what is inside them. The go home 
and ask mom and dad questions and the pride mom and dad instiU is nurtured. 
However, we lost one young man whose family had recently begun attending the 
class. He waf involved in local gang activity. My brother and I spoke with him and 
worked with him. He couldnt seem to let go of his neighborhood. We watched him 
change over a period of three months. He became a hard-core gangster and is now 
doing time at a California Youth Authority for "Grand Theft-Auto. Perhaps if this 
program had been Urgctcd for "at risk youth" and the expertise was there to help 
this young man and his family the picture may have turned out differently. We need 
to work with families to eliminate the infiuencc and appeal of the gang lifestyle bo- 
fore the students, our children, are too deeply involved. This type of program is pre- 
ventive medicine to treat the problem before it becomes one. 

But what if they arc already too deep and they are in trouble with the law, what 
do we do? That is a difficult one too answer because the question results in a num- 
ber of other problems that have come to light that need to bo addressed before that 
question can be answered. 
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I was fortunate that one of iriv adopted sisters, works in the Los County's Depart- 
ment of Senior and Children's Services. She arranged a meeting for my brother and 
I with the only American Indian Deputy Probation Officer in Los Angeles County'. 
The fact that there is only a lone American Indian Deputy Probation Officer for a 
total service group of a little over 22,000 individuals is in itself shocking. It would 
seem affirmative action has yet to exist for the American Indian in the Las Angeles 
County Probation department. It was discovered that American Indians are in effect 
not tracked. The County has an over burdened "admissions' process. As the individ- 
ual is processed, his arrest warrants are checked and the old "one look" system 
swings into action. If the guy "looks" Hispanic, then he is classified as such. The 
Question as to what race the individual belongs to is rarely, ever asked. Officially, 
the probation department says there is no requirement to track American Indians 
and as far as they know, there are none in the system. The Los Angeles County 
District Attorney's Office confirmed that by phone. The DA's office was reminded 
that if the question isn't asked, it won't get answered. We were told we had a good 
point and they would look into the question further. The unofficial number of Amer- 
ican Indians in the probation system of Los Angeles county today is 12. So, out of 
22,000 in the probation system, there are only 12 Indians. Either the Indian people 
of Los Angeles county are the most law abiding in the world per capita or there is 
something wrong with the system. The probation department uses those numbers 
to determine the need, by ethnic group for everything from community liaisons to 
youth diversion programs. So with a number like 12, Indian people have no services 
of any kind. The system has fixed itself to make us non existent. If Indian people 
have a problem, we have no visibility of it, the system has hidden it. If a problem 
existed, I could even begin to scope it. I cant even estimate the number of Indians 
going through the probation process in Los Angeles County. I would like to think 
human nature has no color and that we Indian people are no better nor worse than 
anyone e'.se in the County of Los Angeles. Using the Los County probation depart- 
ment's numbers I couldnt prove that assertion. The Bureau of the Census says 
there are 45,000+ Indians in the Los Angeles area. I believe the number to be closer 
to 80,000. So the Lidian people have to be there. 

Again, the solution for the problem. This one won't cost the government much if 
the process works. The lack of hard, justifiable numbers from the probation depart- 
ment has been brought to the attention of the Afiirmative Action Compliance Ofiicer 
of Los Angeles County last week. The concerns resulting from the lack of good data 
has been communicated to him and the compliance officer is looking into the matter. 
All we need here is some follow-up to make sure that this situation is actually cor- 
rected. 

Urban Indians already affected and influenced by the gang phenomena who are 
in trouble with the law need resources. Like other ethnic groups we need our own 
community liaisons. We need counselors to visit our urban Indian youth who are 
in trouble. Once again they are in a large population with which exerts pressure 
in a real way to conform and perform. If we are to have any hope of breaking the 
cycle a positive alternative needs to be presented. 

Once out of the system, be juvenile hall, county youth camp, or the California 
Youth Authority, a transition must be made to support the individual so that the 
offered alternative to the gang lifestyle is enhanced and enforced. What is rec- 
ommended is far more cost effective than the diminishing return of additional, three 
strikes-your out jail space. What is needed is a halfway house for our young people. 
A home that is safe, where survival skills for living can be shared. Simple things 
like filling out a job application or how to rent an apartment should be taught. 
Strong cultural programs to fire up the pride and create the self esteem needed to 
break free from the "gang family'^. If the gang cycle is not broken, then the long 
term societal costs will become extraordinary. In the days of cost conscious, result 
oriented government, doesn't this make sense as a logical solution? 

We don't ask for very much, we don't require very much. We Indians have done 
fantastic things with what others saying isn't enough to get started on. Whatever 
you give us, we will adapt and use to the best of our abilities. 

If you see things in the media like the "Saturday Night Live" episode I mentioned 
earlier, remember me and what I have said. I would hope and pray that all would 
see it for what it is. Remember what I said about the damage that was done to me 
and what the far more potent poison of today is doing to the minds of all. Probably 
the greatest remedy available for the urban Indian youth gang experience is one 
money can't buy. That remedy is respect, the same respect that everyone else is af- 
forded. Thank you for your time. 
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Prepared Statement of Wilpita L Bia, National Unity Council Representa- 
tive, Native American Youth LEADERsrap Council, CraNLE High School, 
Chinle, AZ 

My name is Wilpita L Bia. I am fifteen years old and a freshman at Chinle High 
Sdiool on the Navajo Reservation in Northern Arizona. My parents are Nora and 
Wilfred Bia of Many Farms, Arizona. I am currently serving as the National Unity 
Council Representative for the Chinle Hi A School Native American Youth Leader- 
ship Council (NAYLC), an affiliate member of the United National Indian Tribal 
Youth (UNITY). It has been my honor to be selected by JJR. Cook, Executive Direc- 
tor of UNITY, as an alternate for possible oral testimony at this hearing. While 
there are many critical problems facmg American Indian youth, I have chosen teen 
pregnancy as the one which I would like to personally speak to this committee 
about. I nave chosen teen pregnancy because I believe it is a problem whidi federal 
lawmakers can help native people solve. Therefore, most of the solutions I will sug- 
gest are ones which Congress can act upon. 

In his recent State of the Union address. President Bill Clinton referred to teen 
pregnancy as "the most critical issue facing of society today." Over one million teen- 
age girls Decome pregnant every year at an annual cost of approximately thirty-four 
bulion dollars to the American taxpayer. 

Teen pregnancy is no less a problem in Indian Country. On the Nave^'o reserva- 
tions, for example, over one thousand babies are bom to teenage mothers every 
year. No one knows how much money is spent on various benefits and welfare pro- 
grams for Navtgo teen mothers and their babies. In a recent survey conducted by 
NAYLC, fifty-eight percent of the six. hundred sixty-four students, including seventy 
percent of the girls, who responded, agreed that teen pregnancy was a "mtuor Prob- 
lem" at Chinle High School. 

Why do American Indian teenagers become pregnant? Although there are many 
reasons, I believe there are two main causes: one, the girls think or thou^t they 
were in love with the boy, that he loved her, and that sex was a way to show that 
love. And, two, the prl did not think of the consequences of having sex. 

I believe that the following things can and should be done to prevent American 
Indian teen pregnancy: 1. ESnphasize to pris the importance of staying in school 
and completing tneir education, so that they can build a stable foundation for them- 
selves. Tnis wul help them find a ^d job so that they can earn the naoney to pay 
for a house, vehicle, and other thmgs they want and need. Then they can think 
about starting a family. 

An important part of this education is learning oae's culture and tradition. Know- 
ing these things makes a person stronger by building self-esteem. It helps you know 
who you are, and encourages you to plan for your future. 

No. 2. Tea«liing Junior and Senior High School students about the consequences 
of teen pregnancy. This should be a required part of all health classes. 

No. 3. Emphasize sexual abstinence Tor all teenagers. Arizona is currently consid- 
ering a law which would require Junior High Schools to only teach sexual absti- 
nence. At the high school, sexual abstinence would be stressed, but students would 
also be taught about the use of condoms, contraceptives and other forms of "safer 
sex." I thinK this is a good law. Congress can provide funding for schools which 
teach and encourage sexual abstinence. 

No. 4. Change laws which provide funding to teen mothers. I do not agree with 
those who say that all funding should be eliminated to teen mothers, or to all un- 
married teen mothers. Such action may not be in the best interests of the baby, and 
the welfare of the child must always be the first priority. 

I do agree that conditions should be placed on teenage mothers before they receive 
money ftom programs like Aid to Families with Dependent Children. The first and 
most important of these conditions is that a mother must remain in school. The sec- 
ond condition I feel strongly about is that the father of the child must be identified 
and accept responsibility. Like the mother, the father must be made to stay in 
school. U the father is already graduated, he must be made to find employment and 
help support his child. 

Again Congress can help by providing job training, thereby creating employment 
programs— specifically for teen fathers. Enough money should automatically be 
taken out of each paycheck of the father and sent directly to the mother, so she can 
continue to stay in school and all of the food, clothing, and health needs of the baby 
be taken care of. 

Many girls become pregnant for the first time because none cared enough to talk 
to them about how to prevent it from happening, or about the consequences of being 
a teen mother. Girls who become pre^ant a second time however, should be made 
to pve temporary custody of their children to their parents, relatives, or if such a 
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familv home cannot be found, to a Navajo tribal foster home, until the mother has 
completed school, found employment and created a stable home environment for the 
chilaren. 

No. 6. Congress should provide fundiog to study American Indian teen pregnancy. 
None really knows how many pregnancies occur among American Indian girls. The 
few statistics which exist for the Navajo Reservation, for example, deal only with 
the number of babies actually bom to teen mothers. How many Navajo teen preg- 
nancies end in an abortion? Might the Navajo teen pregnane}^ problem be greater 
than most people think? What role does cultural beliefs play in Navajo teen preg- 
nancy? Before the problem of Navtyo — or any other American Indian teen preg- 
nancy — can be solved. It is important that all factors be completely considerea and 
understood. 

I would like to thank the United States Senate Committee on Indian Affairs for 
agreeing to hold a special hearing, and for allowing me to express mv opinions and 
beliefs on the topic of American Indian teen pregnancy. I know that oy putting our 
minds together, we can solve this problem, and many other problems faced by Amer- 
ican Indian youth. 

Wilpita Bia (Navajo) is a ninth grade student at Chinle High School. She is the 
daughter of Nora and Willie Bia of Many Farms, Arizona, and belong to the 
Bitterwater and Black Streak clans. Tita" is 16 years old and is the Chinle Hi^ 
School Native American Youth Leadership Council's National UNITY Council Rep 
rcsentative. She is also a member of the Central Navtyo Youth Leadership Council. 
Both councils are aftiliated with United National Indian Tribal Youth, the largest 
Native American youth leadership organization in the United States. As an active 
member of both NAYLC and CNYLCf, Pita has been involved in many school and 
community service projects. Most recently she helped coordinate a 'Coats for Kids" 
winter clothing drive. Her special interests include the prevention of teen pregnancy 
and substance abuse, preserving Navtyo language, culture and tradition, and the en- 
vironment. Pita has also been involved in numenras leadership training programs 
including Population Options (prevention of AIDS and other sexually transmitted 
diseases), and the Navaio Summer and Winter Earth Ambassador Camps. Last year 
she attended both the UNITY Intensive Training Program in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, and the National UNITY Conference in Tampa, Florida. In addition to her in- 
volvement with UNITY, NAYLC and CNYLC, PiU also participates in many other 
school activities. A former Chinle Junior Hi^ School Student Council President, 
Pita currently senres as her class Vice-President. She is also an outstanding athlete 
who competes on her school volleyball, basketball, and track teams. Although very 
involved in school's extra-curricular activities. Pita is an excellent student who 
maintains a 3.6 CPA. After graduating from ni^ school. Pita plans on attending 
the University of Arizona and study veterinary medicine. 
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Written Testimony o-f Michael N. Martin 
on : 

"Challenges Facing American Indian Youth" 

United States Senate Committee on Indian A-f-fairs 
February 9, 1995 



BACKGROUND ; 

First , I d liip to introduce myieW. M;- r.-jmo 1 Mi.:ti^s>l 
Msrti.i. I'm Onor,d^>T.? riij ..-|an is f< r . ] a. ?t-yejr-olcl 

collfige =^"->ior the St^t,? University o* ti'r-w Vorl - College *t 

Buffalo <SUNY - Ei. <*i>lo St^te Collecie) . Thii M«v , t will be 
graduating with J, Bsr.helors of Scien.ie degree in Ei-onon>ir=> . t wa-? 
bor--' snd r ? 1 sed in the Cit/ o* Buffitlo, New foi'l-. 

I personally h-? ■'e been honored with many -swards and 
scholarships, si.Th a? t ha r^-?] "Native American ro.nnii i.-i i t v "oervices 
o* Erie aiid Niagara Counties - Nat i .-e foi-ith of the Year"; the r^'? 1 
Lila Mi]l=. Me-nor 1 a I Awj.-d +or oij t st and i ng c 1 1 i rrensh i p and co'TKni.m 1 1 y 
service; the l'?'f'7- New Voi-i Slate Division for Youth's " On t 5. t and i ng 
Youth" Award. Though .-n j personal journey as a native youth givTJS 
me much to share, I will also turn to the e<per ienr.e<= of .Tiy peers 
and t ho^.e that c^me before us, as well as tho^.e 'hat will follow in 
our foot=;teps. I worl pd for two yeai-s at Native AmeriraiT Cr.'mmi.m 1 t y 
Services (NACS) in Buffalo. We worled witi-i r.f ( -reser vat 1 .ini natives 
in the two counties o-f Erie and Niagara in upstate New Yorl . I 
held the position o* "Youth n-ecreat 1 ona 1 Leader" where t planned, 
implemented and monitored youith group activities for three age 
groups: f.-I-O, 11-14, and ir.-ao. Though most o* these -/oui.h were 
"urban" natives, we also had occasional youths m from the 
surrounding reservations. With -five Reservations 1 Tonanwanda , 
Caltarugus, Allegany, Tuscarora, and Si< Nalionsi in the area, I 
often meet, worl with, or become friends with people who have lived 
on or are more familiai" with "reservation life". I am also a 
member of the "Buffalo Creel- Dancers" a local group that promotes 
and teaches Native American dance and culture. I had the privilege 
to work- and dance with many yoi.ith from va'"loas parts of West-?rn New 
Yorl , althoug' most of their participants were from the City of 
Bu f -f a 1 o . 

At the college level, T have been involved on campus through 
two native groups: the Native American Student Organisation (NUSO) 
and the American Indian Science and Engineering Soc 1 et y 
T helped start the chapter of the later at Buffalo State in 
For the r=i'^7.--T'4 school term, I pai tiripated in the National Student 
Ftchange (NSE) program and spent the year at the University of 
Hawaii at Manoa . While there myself and students from there School 
of Public Health for.ned another AISETS chapt.?r. While -attending the 
November I'-i't'T National AISES conference in Spot ane , Washington with 
that chapter, I was elected to a two-year term as National Student 
Representative to the Board of Directors of this prest 1 g loi.is 
organisation. T have reti.irned to Buffalo State t^ finish my degree 
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and am happy to be bad in the an?.; which I i a 1 1 "hom<=" . i have 
also been acti-.e t hroughoM t i.ta.npi.i^, participating in S'lCh programs 
as the -Ethnir: Minority Scholars program anri ■ h^ Lfadfrship 
Clear I nghousp , we U a=, , =;^,- , , ,-,g ,;.n P i •=-=- i ..l^nt i =. ; .-om.n i I ♦ e?? -for 

such things a'i I h^ ■■Qi.ia'.it, of Sti.irtent Life" a.i.1 .-urrentlv, the 
"Campus Climate". 



Urban Issues: 



-■-.,i=.jqiienrp= r.r, .-.ati,e popu 1 a t i o.is 
and belief -fyjlem^,. I Ihint we 

"Melting Pot" thecTM-y is >-ioi I'if-.at 's 
Instead, I heard a "Fru)' Salad" .-r 



s 1 fT. J 1 a t 1 ■- n had g.-^a 

becai.'-.e of the ■:i?rh of ijlti, 
could all agi-ee thai the old 
right for the United State=i- 

"Toss Salad" theory that state?^ that we are all pi.i>. into one bowl. 
In doing so we r.reaie something totally new and with our unique 
qualities, amd e.en colors, collective male something better. 

lit salad, we even mate riew tastes. For inati.nce, 

and strawberry - two very differ. -nt fnjit?. 

On then- own the/ are delicious, however, when 
together they r...h off on each other, altho'jgh t eep i ng there 

y mit and worl together 

If all the fri.iits o-f 



on 

the par ( s whi?-re th^ 
I'tew : "straw-banana" 



In t he case of 
you have a banana 
colors and -flavcn-s. 
PLit together the-/ r>iti 
individual attribii'es, 
they create something 

the world were jiiat boiled 'or melted) together they would lose 
their individual Identities and the power f... ) ness of what thev have 
to add to the mi< with it. I» their original variety 15 wiped out 

then the ever special >ni t would be lost fore.er a« well. 

In Mew Yorl Sta'e, there is a la.ge Native population, which 
are mostly Haudeno^a' 'nee , or "People of 'he Longhouse" '.more 
commonl , .eferred to as the Iroquois Confederacy; including the 
following Sii Nations: Mohawi , Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, 
and Tuscarora) The City of Buffalo also cairie-, a large popi..lation 
of natives and most have been urban much of there lives, although 
many from the nearby reservations continue to have their residents 
mate the city or s.irrounding suburbs their home. Still more are 
transient, only mating their homes off the rese'-vation temporary 
until they can go bacl. Another problem, is that of border lines 
(both State and I i-it er nat j ona 1 i . Many natives -feel it 
to recognize them and rightfully so. Lets loot 

where my Inowledge is fi.-st hand. The Pe;>ce Eir i dge connects the 
United stales and Canada with the border city/town oeing Buffalo, 
Mew Yorl and Fort Rrie. Ontario ■ esper I f u 1 1 y . Though to many tt.ere 
IS an instant difte.ence upon crossing that bridge in either 
direction, many of the Nati/es in this area see none. The "JAY 
TREATY" signed m 1 7"-'4 , gives natives "free passage" without 
taiation (should I i.c 1 ...de any custom charges) or toll, across all 
borders. However, this obligation has largely been ignored and 
what ha- been rerognired had to be fought for and this shouldn't 
be . 



unnecessar y 
again at puffalo. 
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fllcQhol and Substance Abuse; 

American Indlffin*? h^iv«? InnQ bef^iT -ns^oriated with alcoholism. 
Hiiwpyi^i- , It oiily became » problem ^.ft^r European intrusion onto 
thi5 crantmi^nt. In f?ct il's Ijoijn noter) that Uiree thir.g-s 

Fm>- opt?-? IT'S brOMQht. ».<)th th(?m wer p : i' i > Alctihollfm, (S) -le-ylonsy, -snid 
.7", Gi-e<=-d . Much r«-5<r«rch h^s bepn dorie arid therp -ire sevei'al 
f.?ctor= thst ctplJin Mfilwe r> ) echo 1 l SiH , bi.it prob.?bly nlrJS^ prominent 
has bt'e'n disenchantment from there netlve communities and culture. 
:.:rhar> hJat I ves er.pec i 1 I y hav*? a problein with the e»bove - The f^ct 
thr.t Native people-^ are- *t!ll viewed as sa^/ages by -^omt? people 
r-ri.:,i=i a d ' -M 1 1 '.i i 1 '^n ?T.oni3 = t yOLmig pK'op 1 e . St) 11, more and more 
.onth are voicing their V.p i n I oii= and .ihanfjmg the wav people loot- 
at We tradit ).-i.-ialJ/ are i"'Ot very vocal and hence ai"e lai-gely 

,11 i = under~tood . It 'r hai-d to conceive the concept o-f what -family 
means to oi.ir p-fople. There i^ a grerit dependency on -family and the 
extended support systen-. of our communities. It is very difficult 
for one to leave -".I'jr home -•■ . _ T d i >d when i spent a yeai- at the 
Un 1 ver 1 1 y of Hawaii and that fact became more evident than ever. 
Whe.-i forced to go into citie-. frjr woi- 1 , education or even if they 
lived there all their i i /es , American Indians get a large sense of 
not belonging unle^-? around other Indians. In my mind this cre-?tes 
many other problem?, I often felt that no one understood me for 
me. At times I never felt lit-e I associated. There's a 1 •'.o a 
p.piisimism amongst many of our /outh that they can't induce change. 
Many I tall- with felt that there wOLild be low-paying or no jobs at 
all for them when they gradi.iate. With this oo'ie in a rut, they 
feel they can't get out. Our youth are also feeling tension from 
the streets as well . « group of '^-17. year-olds told me that they 
woi.ild lile to see no more guns or gangs on the streets. Another 
factor they feel is that of prejudices and racism by other ethnic 
grouips or I'aces. We have r.iijr traditions and customs mocked and 
traditional clothes made fun of. People always as! "Where's your 
tee-pee and hor=-,e Tonto"" Ignorance raised by media and movies, or 
perpeti.ia I ed by such things as spoi-t team's mascots. There is a 
.iped for po^itwe role models and there should be a national 
prooram created to enhance those already producing them, such as 
AlStrS, UNITY and many others. Another aspect that youth hold high 
IS that of athletics. Health is very important and the United 
States should -t-o all it can do facilitate and S'.ipport the 
development of an Amei"ic?n Iindian Olympic Committee. I'm aware of 
fffarts already tjii j ng place, but these should be expedited to help 
maV e this a reality. This not only gives Native Americans a sense 
of pi"ide, but .? 1 3o pi-omotes tiealth and develops ar.d showcases the 
much needed role model=:. It gives a sense of hope that many of the 
third World countries, get by p a r t .1 c I pa t 1 ng in i nt ernat l ona i events. 
I I nd of an ironic r_ompai-lson when mariy also consider the conditions 
of r eser va t 1 or,s to he Third Weir 1 d as well . 

Without this hope, no system of support to turii t iD , aiid niri 
identity, too iiiaiiy native peoples are turning to drugs, alcohol 
and 'or committing suicide. There are places in urban areas, where 
ahoiit li.'r.v. of the native population re-=.ides, that can help. 
Unfortunately, mi.ich of the federal funds mi-fses them. For 
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t o mo I' e po*^ifive light ^ b'lt -i:. mnch 
ne»d t c) "^mphAS i 5 ^^.^.i^t these 

be* t e I" fpe r. t cf all. 



much t o he- 1 p r 'jr ve the ru.iniber s 
more I « nc:-«=":Je<1 * o get rjonc; . w^a 
types of oi" 3 i?n I a t I oi'is for the 



Educat ion a 

Here in Bi i f -f • n , N-^w Y.-.rV h^-,*^ oi-n^. 0+ ^-io N-^tiv^ M.-ner i c .■^n 

M.T.-gr.e't schools in t h^ ir,.:M.M'i t .w ■' B« . f < 1 P...h"'\.- School 41'"''-, hc>wever 
di.ie^ to sever a 1 '-^--^-^ons - I ac: ^ o4 f.-nd^ for qu.-* I 1 t y t ^a-.- \-.i?r ^ be i ng 
one of them, it stopped jt = 1 ^ng«.( ■i-.^e proc;ram. In t 1 ; i ng with 
mar.y peop I ^c>-o= = t rpi.-r.* ,- , , t tii.>r e 1 = ^in o\ erwhe ! m j n<^ * o 

r ecogn j ? the cm 1 t -.'r i -1 j + f e'" '^i"'~e= when t ^ ^-th 1 nrj 1 .-i t t.e ■; 1 -> :■ om 
and that goe^> for ^iny level. Thoi.'gh progre'== ha-^ been m=ide , enoucjh 
hri'Sn t been done. N^*ti\e -student = ]i3.^|,-i d 1 -f terent ] y thp,.i o*her 
students. Some ^^-'e viewed "dumb" or "slow" if thev ^.r pi.it in 

c I assr oom5 where t e^^c her 5 ^r e not prep? red f '.'V li i j t y . ^ 1 -:.o , 

the beliefs or personalities of native children are also 
>Ti I r-'.mder st ood or mr>de fim ■■.-.f tiy p»^ei' . Some r eS'?r ^ ^« t i ons h?ve 
language immersion schools and othet- c l" r r i c." 1 i.m more peitinenf to 
native culture and commMO i t i e= . When going to of f -r e^^ver v .-. t 1 nn 
schoo Is or c o I I eg^s o<- lm- i ver s 1 t i es , t hey ai' e con^=, i der ed beh i nd 
becau5,e their "English" =!■ -.lis may not have been «>t>-o5^»d f^s- much. 
Many are held b^.:i for these reasons, when infT^rt they are superior 
in more hands-on m i nd s-on ^ictivities such 3S the ^cifj-nc^^s, 
ma themat 1 cs and mechan i c a 1 ''eng 1 neer i ng c 1 asses . 

I n '"ecent vea r = , more na ti'-e sttidents have been able to mat^' 
the t r ans 1 1 i on f r om their own na t i v*? srjc i et i es and i nt o the 
mainstream school?- Still, <tiany of the stt.idents T r.r«cer»t 1 y spo^e 
with woi.i Id fee I bet t er with peop I e that woi.i 1 d '.mdei- <=• t .^nd t hem - 
such as other native students and te^<chers. f-lore Native American 
magnet schools are needed where there are h igh concent rat ions of 
nat I ves in school districts. Not only wcju Id this help t he na t i ve 
students , but a 1 so t he non-na t i ve st i.ident 5 i n re^bpei: t i ng the 
differences between them. The success of varioi.'S magnet schools 
can be documented. The bonus point , is thai this (30vernment has an 
ob 1 I gat I on , thr oi.'gh t reat les , to pf o^^ i de educ at ion the abor ig ma 1. 
peop les of this 1 and . Th i s educa t ion , shou Id not i nc 1 ude 
assim) lat ion , such was attempted through boarding school programs. 
The pa I ns and emot lona 1 scars of board i ng school s have hur t c.'r 
people and consequently, our communities. We shoi.ild never turn 
bacl to such ti mes wt.ere we are made to fee 1 bad abm 1 1 who we are 
and denied the right to be SMch" . There should be no puni^,hment for 
being a native person. All too often these type of failure's have 
led to the many problems faced by native peoples, both on and off 
the reser vat ions. 

Even New V ir t State has an ob I 1 gat ion f o'- t he educa t \ on of 
native peoples and the 5UNV s/stem must 1 i ve m|i to that commitment. 
Similar ob I i ga t ions e« 1 st i n Canada and both count 1- i es (the U.S. 
and Canada) should wo.- 1- to addre-ss the ) S'-:.t.i.= s of fulfilling these 
agreements and responsibilities at the borders that don't e*ist in 
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the cyo-, of .n^nv nAt|vs<;. Thfj.-e ar"? m?oy r|,,^'i t , 0.15 at f ....ui 1 ■■.■3 tn^t 
neid'tr, b° addre=i = .a. .■ ^-^r .a* ion 1= m C;..u-ui>. , h.j> I ws', born 

.,-,d r--.i=-d B..,' + ^)o. Mp,„, O'^-in.J to Gr^d..^^t» =,h.-„T,l, <"y ■.-jtjc.n 

..,11 .-.01' <.n-,d E.^.:^..-e I go - — hool ... > L1.-..t.-l 'St-^l-^.^ ^..d 

, ,-»r=ive "M«=w v,^.■l St.^i.--! t.-.c'...>.T iid- t..=..T ... , .' ■■' =. ^ .■ ^ ^ 

Ih^ S.^te. Th,= 0-.^^ ''"-the.- th^,. t...,d..-.g >t -.I-v ^-t^^ 

,n ...^/th^m; .r r..-. I .-.d , .■ r>.-.-d . ^ ; . I.vl.^.'. d . f fe.- . tl-.^' 

divi.d.^;-, ...4 people. The q,,.= st vo.-. sho...ld .■»-.:>l..ed " J.'^'l'i 
r.^.-tv ani-es?mf.-.i wh^r. i* .-r..T.p= t I:.,:..- d^-." r . I'h>:? = <^ '^..^-i- f . ■> ' i^=- 
.,r...id Ih^ ,30..».- ,-.,„.-.. 1= ol tb.= lj.-,.tfd S'-At.;.^, r:*.-.^d., ^nd 'he 

rui.vp N=.iio.-.s> ..-.v.Tlved. I.-, tb.- .c--.-.^.-.o i p,-.-se.-.t--'d i ^-^ f h 1 . -1 
f,^,-ly .:o..ld -.1=0 b.- th-^ i.-.>n.'oi-= r-j.-.fs-di?.-^r- . 

. . J , . h, -1 -= t al ca.-i ( I'"- ' ■" Oi'jn 

m, t lai 1 ve.; . .^ISEt, tho o." 1 : f I 1 on I .-ef. .f-.-nt , b^.^ r,.^-) ■J-"*--'' 
.,„..^_g prnmot 1 .-.9 »d...c^tlOn fo." nat.iv-? r.^r,p]-i-r. The .^cb.". , => p. 
p.-og.-=.m 9lo.-.e , .■,.:.-s.*=ed th* .lumbe.- oi '-.^< x-^ p.-.M ^ = a , on* i ^ w 1 ' b 

fi^.d^s. It h^s t^l-n g,-e*t st.-idps ... tbe. p.-»-.ioHeg5 ^re--.^ 

bv p.-ov,nl.-,g *o.- t.e?cb.v.- wo. l-b..,ps, =.um,ne.- -c ^.d^.m , c .7 *.T.ps r.n." h,gh 
=iCb.-.ol =t..de.-il5, i.nd r.i:.o.-dind.t ,or. of the Nh..,c.i*1 Ame.-ic-.n indi.:.n 
.5i:i».-.c° Fair. Throu.Jh their ron.p...t^r 1 n f ,na 1. . .::n ^,yit.-.m=: 5..cb ^.T. 
AISESnet =.nd AISC? I ,-,<or md« t , .-j,-, Sy^te.n (AI-T- , ? t. ...der. t . , 
„,-,-,;p=,.,o.-.-l= ^...d intere-t^.d otb<=r.. ^r».,.e a .f.l...^bl- .-.etwcri *.or 
»,rha.-,g.- of id6.a?, quest ,o.-i<5' answer 5, oppor t u.i 1 1 ie= , ^.id b.-s.. 
;./fnrmat.,o.-..=.l post...g^. AI'SE? -^iHO h^.^ 9 p...ta 1 1 ^h . -.-..j .^.rm h,,. 
p,-,3r|..,-e-a "WL^ds Of Cbd...ge" m^g*;i..° - w..-..-'.-.g p...b 1 i c * t . o. . 

tbat al^o l°nd5 iiS6.If to tb.= ,nfor.T.^t lon^l ..»iw,Drt= tri^t help 1 .-, 
the develop.nent of st....dent^ and pro f e?^ 1 o...-, '.s ^ ' " ° ■ Z^-^, '^i:^,' 
.-,.r.fere.-,ce held ever./ f^.U offers ^n .L.ppo.- t un , t , for the A 5E 
famil/ to gather a,-,d conti.-,.je the process of .rjring for e^r.h other 
j^nd the generations to ro.n*? . 



Employment Opportunities; 

1 mu-.t again point to AISGS, for the.r hard worl a.^d 
dedication to the b.vtter.„ent of .-.alwe peoples. AI5ES has ope.-,ed 
,„anv doors in rer:ent years that have either been closed o.- ■-"^'^ j-'O";- 
to .'iat,..e pop...lat ,r.rs a.^d '.he rs.=ults have been be.-.ef.c.al to both 
-ho^e t^,l ng advsn-.arje of those oppo.- 1 . „■. 1 t , es a.^d the pa.-ties 
prov.d...g them. AISES ha., recently e - p,..-,.^ed t he , r eff.:,.-t by 
de..elup..'g an "Re.......e Database System" that ..,clu.1e= so.twa. e to 

h^lp rorporations s.^d age.-.c 1 es gam ..(...a 1 1 f 1 r?d li^t-, o* 
st'ude,-.ts and profe-sio.ials *ee, , .^g the pos 1 I l -..-.s being ot ^e.- ed 
Th... dl/='r=;,tv Of thmll.-ig IS of utmost 1 n.p,-.r t anc..- . The dlff.=rent 
.ie..po,n.-. Of our ,..,lt...re are e-e.- p.eci.o..s. Native pe.^ple-. a.ld 
..nr.. be.- view of the w.i.rld a.- ■.-......■.d us and ..mate ab.lUy to .-.ee 

th,.-.n. m a holist,.-. ma.iner. E^-en so r,.-.h ..-ulture fdd-. -o much 

1.-. a rorporate env 1 ro,..i>ent , as .do .i>an, o* the other e-b.-...- .groups 
i.T (he United States. We =ho..lrJ .:apita)i.-e on this very vaL.sble 
..ppor^un.ty to gain a different pe,- sf.e.: t 1 ve at pr.oblem o,olv,..g a..d 
■inn.^vative t h 1 nH ..g . Murh of what we a. e -au.jhl is from i, nar.ow 
p,.,-^pe,- Uve that when p.obL-ms arise many fail 'o see th..;. .;.b..o...5 
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'or most -^^pprnnr , ^ ( ft , , 

. '^ler 1 , 1 .,1.-, mj-lf., „, 1 I , " y action 

J-.^.-..:o,-,= ,,o...,-, *n^\t ^ . ^^'-^t .^.en 

tl-..?,-, on th^ Innn ^,-.d rot ^-^'^ a 1 p cont^. t, th,= ^nr-,,^ 

-■.e,- to tn.late ^o . I.^:^ ^rV""'"'^ ^^^-'^ ^'.n^^-Cs ,n 

••pn,1 to he heltp,- f.: 7: i:i»r,^,c,n5 b^^^>,t on inno ,-,„, 

"hcl^. - ■ •■■■'^ .-0:np.-.,v,, t,,,, f.,, ^,„. ^^^j^f^ 

Environmpnt • 

Our youth tcid*. ^ 

p.-.)l,.,t,.:,n. we ..,^/,h."F rth the env,,-„n.^,-,t ,nd 

- ....1....,- ,-n u::::-::^ j;r,V:iv-'^r'-^'^^'''-^^- 

needs to be more. E ^-^^ > y oonnr , i ^ ^ -^^^ 

--.;a,s .re dy.o,.. .nd :;:t^':,,Cr -'^^ -''^ - "'^^ 

*o M.ten t., the w.,„/„„/;^^^;^,.^'" ..c,". „e need 

i^-^'-e all T, .. Ci.,e of our mother for she t^i=^ 

--r.:. r.;...en.u. people, ^o^Th 

of tomorrow. ^"l^- >-'til)red for the betterment 
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Dear Mr. McCain, Mr. Inouye and members of the United States 
.Jenate Comir.ittee on Indian Affairs, 

ihe UmiY youth council of Pyrairad Lake High has 16 meiriers of 
Nativ.. Americans. We ire a self sponsored youth group, whici 
raise., money for community service and all regional and tJationa- 
ccntetfnce i-rips. Our location is in Nixon, Nevada about 45 nii^es, 
North.-.ist of Reno, near a historical lake called Pyramid Lake, home 
ot th.. Northern Paiute (the Cui-ui eaters!. The Reservation is 
1'04..- sq. mile, 45,086 acres, the lake surface is 1''2 acres. 

.■ur main concerns on the Pyran'.ia Lake Reservation is the water 
that lias been dropping because of the 8 year drought. From tirr.e to 
-■me we are oresented with ideas and proposals that refer ^tc a 
mcJeri. and T.cnopoly-base-.i concert regarding the waters "...e 
•^ruci-- " River and Pyramid Lake. It comes as no surprise 'r.az these 
•Mi-a- ire coxing from oeoole who do not understand the bas:.-? tor 
whit w" are as human bemos. Bvth biologically and spiritua-iy, 
t-.oro is a reason for cur bein.j d part of cur Mother Eart.".. -..e 
wc,l>-i IS ma.ie and prcvido-i by y.t creator, our Father, anj our 
-A'.f.hot Earth. It is diffi-.-jlt to mderstand the ownership .-oncep. 
-"nst ,ntly araued by necple. How in i person claim to ov.-, ■..ater 
when .t is cut here from a place r.o one knows. How can ---.ua 
crcMl ■i.'.i rain or .-snow be . wned, .r a rljwing river or 5tro :::'-<^ 
a'l'--:.. fc placing owner.~hip on :iomething passing throu.;:.. .jr 
w,,i.'oi ,:annrjt'be owned, but rath-..' -ared for. It belong.; f; :ur 
>!■..';!■■; and Father, and we belonj o it. 

;i IS pleasma tc see pecpl" along ana en:cy -ja.-h ■-■ 
- .mr.ii.y. It is also ac..-'d to . -ie a sharing of thi5 ;.i-jji--.is 
rT..;. -;.r. b' ,.i whc Heel I'. Hcwe-zor, when people fight ar.i jr:J-.' 

' .i.ilei, they place themselves m this ring. Becau-so with'--.it 
Wrtt.-i would be nothing, sc they ire roally argumj and : i iht J 
wi-!. ■l!<CT.S':;ives. Our Kcth<'r gives lite, our waler gives ar.i 
w."' 1. as;5ure ourselves 'hat we annot place ourselves m :r,ci r: ir. 
ii:. .:.nvidual's greed more import.jnt than our Jwn life. 



■ la'.' ■'"■e "hallenue O'jrsel 'es 'when we make simpie le^'isit 

. 1... I'tv satist'.' :-ur wants ir i nee-is. These challeni--.' i 
:iO'i;.i and ac'-octe.: when is..'.jr3n;;'.' and --.-n-.l^rt are at '.ar 

' " ".e _ *. 

T.>- I'r 



i.ssurince and jcmt.rt th.-.t if the -tey t o'.ir hapt 
.;ljro:i, an i thvir .rhiiJr.. tJ -n'cy c;ir lives 
> .■:n .ifter j'.-r.eratun pr- '..-.rat I'.ns arc -ade f.:r 
\ - r.i-. We W'Z'il i have ;:n^w:-!aae iri lerstan ji:i3 



■ 1. ; z:^r-i: 
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we . 

and 

WOIJ 

s :t' 
Co ■ 



Wdi..'r, to us, means .hat is our lite, it is what we are. As 
1'.? Ml our Mother's womb, we are dependent on water for survival 
'.o le born. We would not be here if there is no water, we 
I ui> here if there is nc Mother. The Spirit of our Lake is 
■■'at.?!, the water oi the Lake is the spirit. As childre-. -f -^^e 
■ we .Tiust depend on this lifebrood of our Mother. Our Mot.'-er 
uij t)v the Lake watches over us, and we must take L-are of her 
■ipiji 'i her life. 



It we forget who and what we are, all that succor'-s cu- 
'etu-- does not exist. We must stand toaether strong and support 
ir;-..! lier as Indian People. It there is -u-^t a little doubt 0"er 
wai,.-r. It will be lust enough to allow' taking of what has and 

■■■-■iit.inue to be ours. 



goo. 
e p. 



.•VI. the figntir.g over the divijicn of wndf-' and how — c.i wa-°r 
wl:.;re. We need our share jf water just a.s :nuc^ as 
:>...rKs to keep our Cjl-'ji fi.-h vmich are on the 'v.-,.ia'-:ie'-ed" 
"lie rish survivea only b-.-a-se thev have a :;:e 1-ng 
■•■ !:;';ie.'5 of -l.. years. The t: :.'-ai me-Tb-eri- , senior — -•=-•5 
.• ■:. - ol student:; and the c=:rjr.-i:-.i- / help, bv~;etting"'c-..:p:.i"',';'ow 
■ :. we need the water durir.j the spawmno soa.scr' m iec-. - 



Pycamid Lake Pai-ite Tri;.? r.as entere'l an aaro-rr-..;::- .jirh 
-md Wildlife Service tr.-.-: the Burea i of Inr.i ^n .•Mra.ri- 
> •■■•itjin amount of Jui-u; r.-h be provided to -J-.e .'.'-.-.ija 

'ititen Proarara. This ^ :r'-.-.T.ent is dated "iJ'- -in'-' 
■■■ because the Cui-ui aie currentlv listed a^' lan'jere'i 
Lnaar.gered Specit^s .!\ct of 1?73. a Tribal mora- : r: w^i.-; 
•■ : ;n X-^'K res t ri c 1 1 :-.g the takma ot Tji-'ji tor ar.: 
: ' -it: they are turned :ver t!:e :iu~aaa S--:iior ?r 
.■■ ; :c.' sv::e:-.t:£: J p'lrposes, tne!-. a tiar.ster 
■ - rhi' Murrain Senic: Tititer. sTtaram iS ilr^-j iJ 



ran ire " 
pr : cer 



Mi: 



an 1 



■:-..y T.ear.j ;l pa.-?::-.j ;i:.-,jrji ii' 
■I'.'nc-r.iti:^:-..'; is t :^ .;n an -i -h= 



J yt..:-. jf 
I -.y.-i re: it 1 . 
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bem.i 
3cea i 

b-^ t:. 

to a. 

Biuti 

But 
detr-. 
take! 
tne ' 



rhi? Tribe understands the sensitivity of the endangered Cui-ui 
processed for spawning . But the nuiriers of incidental deaths 
•■etting to see so many Cui-ui being wasted. Traditicnaily 
;nj this IS an insuit to our Creator, whom has provided the 
■or our survival. The Tribe has determined that a "feed" may 
best .Tiethod of a controlled take tl at would provide Cui-ui 
many Paiute People as possible. In witnessing the 199-1 
itKj run, the numbers of Cui-ui denied access over Marble 
L'am far exceeded the number actually passed over. To take 
' 1,000 Cui-ui should not be detrimental to their survival, 
n-jre importantly, without a take, it will definitely be 
mental to the survival of Paiute culture. Steps are being to 
■ to eliminate this problem m a c--operative effort between 
'.' r'W.~\ Pyramid Lake Fisheries. 



r,-;n i 



'l-.'' means of cccruination a "quasi" harvest should be under 
7:-.trcl of Fish and Wildlife ServicevATHE PIL. TMBE. If 

ring Tribal members can occur, it should done with tS few 
. T.emters as possible to avoid cnaos. We u) ierstand that 
■i:v will be more harmful than helpful. The practices leading 

1 teed will involve ccremcr.ies that are restricted to Paiute 
■, .io publicity will ce at i ninimum on our be.naif. 



.nee the mer-.:;r ar.Ju.T. :a' 1 Z'.'cerb-^r iO, '.99-4 rcq'ios' - 
:ontact the apcr.pria' ;• i.ier.cy tc determine the :. 
T.'.-ntj -'f consuming 5tre.-:e'J "ui-ui, thi;; will be a ce 
'rfith a contrello'.i tar.',-, .^t =ir.y rate, the Tribe fc-? 
:mp;;rtant tc be aKcwed irac'icc cuj'. trns '.i-.at r'-r.r 
!.■ vear; -jf our ey.ist'.rr-.ce. 



i ' ho 



rhir.-. 
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STATEMENT OF J . R. COOK, FOUNDER AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF UNITED 
NATIONAL INDIAN TRIBAL YOUTH, INC., OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and Staff: 

I thank the Creator for providing me the opportunity to 
serve American Indian and Alaska Native youth, and I thank you 
for allowing me an opportunity to participate in this hearing. I 
am the grandson of an original enrollee of the Cherokee Nation of 
Oklahoma and am a tribal member. My professional, life as a math 
teacher, basketball coach, and director of an Upward Bound 
project helped prepare me for my work as Executive Director of 
United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc. 

While working v;ith Upward Bound students at Southwestern 
Oklahoma State University from 1966 - 1976, I had the opportunity 
to work with stude.nts from several ethnic groups. Being of 
Indian heritage, I was keenly aware of Indian participant.-;. As I 
watched the other students advance and succeed, the overwhelming 
negative pressure on Indian students became evident, often 
leading them down the hopeless trail of failure. Indian youth 
seemed to receive little encouragement and support from their 
peers. Too many Indian youth were dropping out of school. 
Indian youth weren't on athletic teams or participating in 
extracurricular activities. The obvious question was "What could 
be done about this tremendous waste of talent and negative peer 
pressure? " 

As a first step to answer the question, members of the 
Indian and non-Indian communities established an Indian cultural 
center primarily for the youth. An Indian education dropout 
prevention and cultural retention project was funded to serve 
high school Indian youth in ten western Oklahoma public schools. 
As a result of the successful project. United National Indian 
Tribal Youth, Inc. was incorporated as a nonprofit organization 
in the State of Oklahoma on April 16, 1976. The organization is 
commonly known by its acronym • UNITY. 

The mission of UNITY is to foster the spiritual, mental. 
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physical and social development of American Indian and Alaska 
Native youth and to help build a strong, unified and self-reUant 
Native America through involvement of its youth. 

senator Inouye. these young leaders from throughout the 
united States who are attending this hearing and I join in our 
expression of thanks to you for your instrumental role and 
support of UNITY and its national mission. I recall the letter 
you wrote and sent to all tribal leads encouraging them to 
mobilize their youth by developing local youth councils. 

An effective youth council actively engages its youth in 
helping find solutions to the problems affecting them. A prime 
example took place on the wind River Reservation in Wyoming. 
Faced with a suicide epidemic among its youth, tribal leaders 
sought answers from experts outside the community. UNITY 
contended that the answers were within the community and that 
youth were a critical key Lo unlocking those answers. As a 
result, tribal and conununity leaders, educators, IHS and BIA 
officials worked cooperatively with their youth in the formation 
of the Wind River Reservation Youth Council in Noveirier, 1985. 

Today, nearly a decade later, I'm pleased to report that 
there are 106 youth councils in 28 states affiliated with the 
UNITY Network. Many are sponsored by tribes and Alaska Native 
villages while others are sponsored by high schools, colleges and 
urban groups. These youth councils collectively represent more 
than 50,000 American Indian and Alaska Native youth. 

in addition to mobilizing Native Americm youth in their 
respective communities, a significant step has been taken to 
mobilize high school and college- age youth at the national level. 
This is being done through f-.e UNITY Network and the National 
UNITY council. Each youth council affiliated with the UNITY 
Network selects two representatives (one young woman and one 
young man) to represent its members on the National UNITY 
council Four of the youth testifying today are actively 
involved in the UNITY Network and one is a former UNITY Earth 

Ambassador. . , 

With support from the Administration for Native Americans 
(ANA) from 1988 ■ 1990, UNITY launched and coordinated the 

-2- 
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American Indian/Alaska Native YOUTH 2000 campaign. A significant 
outcome of the YOUTH 2000 campaign was the development of the 
National Agenda for American Indian/Alaska Native Youth. Rather 
than focusing on the problems of today, the agenda envisions what 
life can be in Native America. Entitled, "The Healing 
Generation's Journey to the Year 2000," the agenda is comprised 
of twelve goal areas: spirituality, unity, environment, 
heritage, sovereignty, family, individual, education, health, 
economy, sobriety and service. The national youth agenda has 
been adopted and implemented by a number of tribes, villages, 
communities, and Native organizations. 

For nineteen years, UNITY has provided national advocacy and 
service for thousands of American Indian and Alaska Native youth 
and their adult advisors. Through national leadership 
conferences, regional training seminars, the Earth Ambassador 
program and the Healthy Lifestyles campaign, these youth and 
adults have been empowered with UNITY'S vision of self-reliance 
and collective determination. 

To advance the leadership development needed by American 
Indian and Alaska Native youth to meet the challenges of the 21st 
centurv . UNITY proposes the development of a national leadership 
training center. Based in a spiritual and cultural setting, the 
youth can enhance their knowledge base, develop specialized 
skills and obtain the necessary tools to help bring about needed 
change in their respective comn-.unities . Let us never 
underestimate the potential of young men and women to change 
themselves and the world around them through the spirit of unity. 

The trustees, staff, and volunteers of UNITY are confident 
that this generation of young leaders will meet the challenges 
confronting them. UNITY stands ready to work in partnership with 
tribal, village and community leaders, federal government 
officials and the private sector hand- in-hand with our youth. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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UNITY NETWORK AFFILIATES 
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Ttic National Agenda 
for American Indian/Alaska Native Youth 

Younp pciipk- at a rcccnl Nalivc /Vnicrican vvulh conference were challenged mcisl (xiipnanll) by A. 

Da\ id I.esler, Execulive DirecUir (if the Council of Energ)' Resource Tribes: 

"...IM it he said of you, thai your generalion is "the healing generation'... Lei it be so 
that we, the Native peoples ofthii great land, may lake our rigfuful place, and amtribute 
lo the economic arid ctdtural pro.sperity o[ all Americans. " 

The challenge was accepled. American Indi:in and Alaska Native yciulh, joined by many olhen; w ho 
see the need for a new way to design the future, developed this agenda, this y'ounuy. It calls for an 
approach to bring about a new future for Native American youth by the year 2000, 

An agenda usually lists flciif;m to be completed in a given period of time. This one icprcwnts paths 
for a journey to be completed hy the year 2CK)0. It was designed primarily by those it w ill affect --the 
youth. This journey is for those who know the destination is worth reaching. Join the healing genera- 
tion as families, as friends, as tribes and as communities on Ms journey M make a difference. 

Let uv travel together for lhi,\ commi.n purpose, to join in the healing prcKcis s.o..."thal we, the Native 
peoples of this great land may lake our rigtuful place and contribute to ihe economic and cultural 
prosperity all Americans. " 

'I'he Journey to the Year 20CK) 

Tliis Native American Youth Agenda h.is twelve interrelated paths to be taken toward the year 2(HH) 
as a conscious commitment to our youth from a new perspective, one that is not me.isured in eco- 
nomic terms alone or values and desires of others. 

Joining the youth as "the hcalini: generation" we have the means -■ the commitment, the spiritu.il 
resources, the wisdom and the desire ■• to biiikl ,i stronger, more self-reliant Native American society 
for them hy the vear 2(HX). With this accomplished, the new century w ill become the period of reali- 
zation of our full potential ami taking our rightful place in the world community. 

This /fjumfy to t/if Vfflf 2000 requires careful planning and well thought out strategies, to succeed. 
These melve goals emerged from the p.irlicipation of hundreds of Native American youth and their 
supporters. Thi.s iswh.it they said they w,int. The suggested strategies also emerged, but these arc 
just a beginning. Creatively develop your imn. address your own situation but carefully take into 
account the values and traditions that the youth asked to learn. 

As you succeed at each step, re.wh back with .i helping hand to the others who are also on this 
journey. Help each other along ihc »a\ 



The Journey Begins . . . 

V 
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SPIRITUAIJIY 



TO REAmRM OUR SPIRnUAl.ITY 

Spirilu.ility will he iiur puiJing force Ui bring ab<iul healing within Native /Vmerica. By practicing the 
unique Native American spiritual values, iiur youth will be able to realize their unlimited potential. 



We wi 



1. guide our uiulh as they discover :id develop their spirituality, 

2. .ihare the w-isdom ol'our ancestors, 

teach our youth the meaning of the Circle of Life, 

4. teach our youth to heal themselves first and in turn, to share the healing process with others, 

5, honor the diverse spiritual beliefs of others and 

iy teach our youth how to develop their own visions. 



UNllY 



TO INSni.L WmilN OUR Youni 
I Mi: KNOWIJ-IXiH AND DI-SIRHTO I.IVI- IN 
UNn*Y Wmmil-MSiXVl-SANDniH WORLD 

VVc HUM iiniti.- .iiitl woik lojioihcr iiwiird ihc common (. jiuscs oC [kjicc. aKi|H:rciiiiin and h.imiony. 
V\c niusi uiiik- lo hriiij: jihoiii I he hc.ilint: ol' oursoUcs. (lur I jimilics and out lril>cs. villages and 
tiininuiniiic;. 



WcvmII: 



I noi\u»rk \Mlh others wlvi share a eoinmon purpose. 

^ proiiiole uiKlersi.indiiii: .iikI LiK'peiatioii through impro\eil intr.i- and inlereultural eomnui- 
imatiouN. 

lorni talking: (.iieles lo dinuss ,tnJ share mutual coneenis. 
1 eslahlish lainily. M.hoi>l .tnd ouiunumi\ support jiioiips. 

" plan .md aindui.1 inieicenei.ttt mmI acli\ilKA lo hrnm about a lin alcr urulerslandint: 

Ivlwivn \oulh and cLkis. 
(• drmt'Mstrale h\ priMMi.i! v \ tiii| \- lun ri ■\\\\ I»m sell anJ oihcrs and 

le.tu iken I he spiiil »M .Mnm'jni\ .hkI *uu rule as nirnniunii\ nK'iiihi.'rs 
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m& ENVIRONMENT 

IX) TEACH OUR YOUTH TO HAVR AN 
UNDERSTANDING, RESPECT AND A SENSE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 

Fc-IUming ihc teachings of out elders and ancestors, youth will be instructed in the tradition of 
protecting the environment of planet earth. The developi^ient of natural resources must be 
compatible with the environment, and related decisions must be made with a thorough under>tand>ng 
of the environmental consequences. 



We will 



1. enhance the traditional image of awareness and concern for the earth's environment. 

2. revere and teach respect for all creation, 

X create a public awareness concerning decisions which may aRect the environment. 

4. reaffirm our responsiblity to protect and restore Mother Earth. 

5. seek to strike a balance with the needs to develop natural re.sOv;rccs and the needs to 
protect the environment and 

fi. find ways to improve the environment. 



HERITAGE 

TO INS-ni.I. IN OUR YOUTH 

A c.Ri-v\ n:R undi:rstanding of and Ri-:.si'ix:r 

FOR their rich AND UNIOUl- HHRn ACiE 

N.iti.c- Ameiican cultural values anJ tradition- Mrenplhen and give us a scn-e ol lv!..ni;ing and soli- 
esteem. They also guide us as «e prcpaie for our roles in the larger society. 



We will; 



1. seek the counsel ol our elders and dr.iw from their wis.loni. 
1 value our heritage In teaching our youth about their own respecliM- iiilluies. 
^ promote pride in being the fust people of this nation, and determine «h.il this means in 

terms of our role.s and res|Xinsihilitie.s, 
4. plan and conduct e\ents lo educate and de\elop cultural appieci.Hi.'n, 
5 share kmnslcdge ol oui cullui.il hcrila,;e «ilh others f..i underst.iiulmc ...kI inlormation. 
(1 pre.serseour le.spectue tradilional languages and 

■". te.ich our \outh oui ir.idilion il \.iliies and how to use ihcni in t..d.i\\s,VKi\ 
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SOVEREIGmr 

IXJTt-ACH OUR YOUIU ABOUT SOVERF.IGm-Y 
AND l is IMPORTANCE IN AQIIEVING 
NAnVE AMHRICAN GOAI^ 

Hk- (ulurc wcll bcinp of N;,livc Anuriains, who live <in rcsci^alions and in Alaska Native villaccs 
will depend in preal pan on the role ol Ihe tribal and village governments. Sovereign rights and ' ' 
responsib, ilies lorm the foundation of our tribal and village governments and of Our efforts to take 
responsibility for our own destiny. 

We will: 

1. teach our youth about the sovereign rights and responsibilities, 

2. teaeh our youth about the basis, form and operation of tribal and village governments, 
familiari/e ourvlves with rele^■an^ treaties and special legislation affecting tribes. Native 
villages and eorpcvatlon.'., 

•1. network to exchange Information useful in developing. strategies for addressinc liKal 
problems, 

5. participate in the decision making processes and promote actions to address liKal concerns 
and 

f'. establish youth councils through uliicli our youth can gain, share and exercise valuable 
knowledge about iribal goiernment responsibilities and operations. 



FAMILY 

iostri:ngtiii:n anijsupportthe family 

Ihe lamily is ihe basic unit where an indu idual leatns |KTsonal, social and cultural values. The familv 
protects, nurtures and prepares the indi^ idual f.sr life. A strong laniilv produces stning. self-assured ' 
.md ciring lndl^ iduals «ho. in tin n. help sh.ipe their communities in wavs which rellecl these desired 
altitudes and \alues, 

We will. 

1 conduct an in\entors ol the strengths and weaknesses of our respective families, 
improve communications among all family memliers, 

work within the lamilie.s to ulentih and address problems which weaken the famil> unit, 
■J- w,>rk with trihal and sill,,ge governments, urban centers and youth councils to establish 

lamily counseling and support programs for troubled families, 
>■ work with liKal sehix-Ls to implement courses to teach our vouth about the moral 

responsibilities ,iiul consviiuvnces of their actions, 
<' plan and condiicl \.m\\\\ .'iivnivd .ictmiics, 

woik with loci cou-innu-iii .iceiicies to augment and strengthen thvii piograms to combat 
Itie piolilenis whuh »e,iken the l,uniK. 

~^ inciease the pamcipalum ,,nd iinoKeinvnt of patents in the sch..oK and othei vouth 
,u liMtics anil 

'' nel«oik with v.Mi.einv.l ..ilvis t,.oii;.mi/e suppoii groups lor troubled vouih 
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INDIVIDUAL 



TO RUCOGNIZE THE WORTH OF 
EAOl INDIVIDUAL IN THE COMMUNITY 

Each individual wiihin a iribc. village or communily is a unique giflof Ihc Creator. Our challenge is 
1(1 assist each individual in ihe communily lo rcaeh his/her full polenlial. and ihen involve lhal person 
in community building. 



We will: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



assist each individual in finding his.'her special purpose in life. 

guide our youth as they develop spiritually, rrentally. physically and scKially. 

build the self-esteem of each individual. 

organi/e local programs to encourage and support the growth of individuals in a variety of 
endeavors such as the arts, academics and athletics. 

provide a voice for our youth at every level -- l<Kally. statewide, nationally and 
internationally. 

leach our youth the value of honesty and integrity in their dealings with others, 
seek the advice of our youth in developing solutions to communily problems, 
build a caring community to support and nurture each individual, 
respect the uniqueness of each individual and 

allocate adequate resources for providing personal development training for our youth. 



I-DUCATION 



lO PROVIDE l-ACH INDIVIDUAL Wmi 
nil- OPPORTUNl'l'Y 10 ATPAIN A QU ALI IY I-DUCA IION 

Increasing the educational attainment of our people is of utmost im[Kirtance to the future growth, 
development and well-being of Native America. We must insure that our youth receive a ciuality 
educatitin at everv level. 



We will: 
I. 



participate in the education ol our youth by becoming aware of what they are le.irnirig and 
what needs to be augmented h\ the f.m)ily. elders and others, 
develop accurate htei aiurc and history about Native Americans and insure that it is 
available to our ycnrlli. 

teach our youth the value of education, and encourage them to strive for excellence in their 
academic pursuits. 

work with local schools, educ.iiion.il oigani/atioiis and concerned others tiiesl.il'lisli coun- 
seling programs which provide iaioriii.ition about scholarships, grants, univeisilv su|i|ii>rl 
pr(»grams and c.ireers. 

work with our trih.il. vill.ige. M.ile .ind k'der.il governments to insure that adeiiii.ite rin.inci.il 
resources are alliK'.iied to meet the educ.ition.il needs of our youth. 

orgaiii/e public aw:iieness pioi;i.iiiis ti> rccogni/e the academic aehicveiiu'iils (>l our \oulh. 
org:ini/e a campaign toiiiipiove llie liier.icy level ol our youth and olhei eoiiiaiunily meiiilvrs 
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^fe- HEALTH -^Si^ 

TO PROMOTE THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
HEALTH OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 

Strengthening the mental and physical health of our youth will enable them to successfully meet the 
challenges they will face in assuming the responsibilities of self, family, tribe and community. We 
must take the necessary steps to insure our youth are strong in mind and body. 

We will: 

1 . teach our youth the balance and relationship between physical, mental and spiritual well- 
being. 

2. serve as positive role models by adopting lifestyles based on sound health and wellness 
principles, 

3. teach our youth how to control their own mental and physical health. 

4. gather information regarding the existing health levels in our communities to guide us in 
planning for the physical and mental fitness of our youth. 

5. teach our youth the value of physical fitness, sports and leisure activities, 

h. involve parents am! youth in programs to teach Ihem about the role of proper diet and 
nutrition in disease prevention, 

7. provide our youth with information abfiut AIDS, teen pregnancy, substance abuse, weight 
control, sexuality and fitness and 

8. organiic and conduct programs to heighten community awareness about diseases and 
preventative practices. 



"•■S^ ECONOMY -^am 

rO BUILD A SOUND F-CONOMY TO SUPPORT 
INDIVIDUALS. miBR: AND COMMUNi niiS 
Those who live on reservations and in AUiski. villages must have jobs to support themselves and their 
families. Adequate employment op(xirlunities will strengthen the social fabric ol our communities. 

We will: 

1 . work with our local communities lo Jevclop more courses in busmcss and economics. 

2. encourage active participation in tree enterprise. 

utilize Native Americans who are successful in business as role models. 

4. organise and conduct job fairs to help our youth find employment. 

5. establish job placement programs lor our youth, 
promote entrepreneurial elforts among our youth. 

7. supiKirt the efl'orts of Tribal Eniploynienl Rights Ol'lu cs. 

8. include our youth in ccoiiomic development planning and stralcpv sessions, 
plan and conduct small bu.sinesv seiuinais, 

111- teach our youth how to i lioosi; .uul prepare lor careers which m.ileh their aptitudes and 
abilities and 

1 1. identify and develop economic opportunities in our comimmilies. 
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SOBRIETY "SSI* 

TO PROMOTE UFESTYLES OF SOBRIETY 

A conscious commiimcni musi bo made al all levels in our communities 10 adopl lifestyles free ol 
subslanee abuse by dealing openly and aggressively with ihe issues of denial, co dependency and 
supply. We cannol sustain the high cost in Uiss of useful lives of Native Americans. 

We will: 

1. inventory our sch<xils and communities to 11 nd the degree of substance abuse and the kmds 
of substances being used, and identify the suppliers, 

2. stop the distribution of alcohol and drugs to our youth, 

3. focu.s on preventi<in through utilising healthy role models, 

4. plan and conduct awareness campaigns to educate our communities about the high social 
costs resulting from substance abuse, 

5. conduct chemical-free s<Kijl events for our youth, 

6. demonstrate, by example, leadeisliip I ree of substance abuse, 

7. work with our tribes, villages and communities, along with appropriate agencies, in 
establishing treatmenl'rehabiliiation centers where needed, 

8. establish peer supp<irt groups to promote recovery among those who suffer from drug or 
alcohol addiction, 

4. design the special facilities and programs or awareness and recovery adapted t<i our Native 
American communities, 

10. set "alcohol-free communities by the year 2(XX)" as one of our highest priorities a-.-.d 

11. utilise all available resources to conquer the problems a.ssociated with substance abuse. 



SERVICE 



TO PROMOTK a)MMUNITY SERVICE AS A 
NECI-SSARY PAR T OI-" AN INDIVIDUAL'S LII-T- 

Strong communities are built on a ir.uliiion ol cohesion and sharing. The tradili<in ol sharing and 
ser\ ing must be reviialiicd by placing a responsibility for community on our youth. 



We will; 
1, 



leach our vouth the iraditii'n,il concept of ser\-iint leadership 

establish intern programs which allow our youth opportunities to gain valuable expei ience 
in leadership and government ser\ues. 

develop volunteer programs that will provide our youth with wise use of leisure time in 
building the community, 

teach our youth their cultural trailiiions that supptirt community senice and help iliem 
develop cross eultur,il understanding. 

establish community ser\ice pr<ijecis as a major comixinent ol the youth councils, 
recognize our youth lor their time, i.iicnts and energy devoted to serv-nglheir community and 
inventors the community to Klentil> individuals who need special .i_s.sistanee or attention and 
develop 'comnuinilvser\iic piojccts designed to meet those identilled needs. 
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V 



This Journey Ends ~ With A New Beginning 



nh Journey, the healing generation's journey, ends in the year 2000. From now until then, by linking 
in a great sacred circle the values and traditions ofspirituality, unity, the environment, our heritage, 
sovereignty, our families, individuals, education, health, our economics, sobriety and service, we will 
arrive with strong, self-reliant American Indian and Alaska Native communities in which our youth 
can flourish. 

Then it will be time to undertake a new Journey - one of reali/ation; one undertaken with pride and 
strength: one of which our youth will be in their rightful place in this great land and where indeed, 
the "honorof one shall be the honor of aU." 



Thank you. .ill the contributors, for the many hours you have given as 'the healing generatitin' so that 
Vic couUI develop this agenda. 

As you take this journey, please contribute again -- share your journey with us. Write and tell us 
what you h.ive done, will do. how you have used this agenda, what your journey entails, how you 
define yourselves as 'the healing generation*, and the progress you make toward where you want to 
be by the year 2(XX). 

Honor your lellow travelers with your reports, vour stv)ries and your successes so that we may all 
share in the e\|)eriencc. 
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Running Strom for American Indian Youth ' 

... '■ J . • ■,■*■■•. 

■ -" # : " *' . . ■ ■ 

Testimony to the United States Senate 
Committee oii Indian Affairs 
'Ctialienges Facing American Indian Youth' 
Mr. Bitty Mills 
Fet>ruafy 9, 1995 

Good Morning, Mr. Chairman McCain. Vice-Chairman Inouyc. Committee Memters 
and honored guests, I would like to thank you for this opportunity to speak to you today 
at this hearing addressing the challenges facing American Indian Youth 

I am honored to be here and hopeful that our discussions will evolve into some 
positive changes in the lives of American Indian youth and, indeed, young people of all 
.'aces. 

I am especially honored to, once again, see my old friend and felluv Olympian. 
Senator Nighthorse Campbell Senator, you serve as an inspiration to Indian youth 
throughout this great land. 
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My name is Billy Mills and I am a "-.embsr of tne Oglala Lakota Nation. I was born 
and raised on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation My Indian name is Makoce Tehela. 
"Loves His Country." I come from r. very large family Including our mother and father, 
there were 15 of us in the family We were orphaned early. I was 7 years old when my 
mother died and 12 years old when my father died 

When I was growing up. the white world called me Indian ana the 'uh blood Lakota 
called me Eiska. "Mixed Blood." Both v^orlds rejected me. I found another wor'd or 
cv'wre that accepie'1 me on equal '.eims. This was the world of sport, specifically 
'unnr.q. This allowed me to walk in two worlds with one spiri'. 

i saddens me that today, many Indian youth are still being rejected. This rejection 
discourages them from learning and understanding their culture, and ultimately realizing 
their value as citizens of two nations: tneir own tribal nation and the United States of 
America. 

1 learned to walk in two worlds with one spirit, displaying equal pride in my Lakota 
culture and my citizenship in the United States. I graduated from the Universih,- of 
Kansas and was commissioned an officer in the United States Marine Corrs 
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AS a United States Marine Cotps officer, I represented the United States at the 
1964 Olympic Games in Tokyo, Japan. I won the gold medal In the 10,0000 meter run, 
becoming the first and still only American to ever win this event. 

My victory was called one of the greatest upsets in Olympic history. A movie was 
produced on my life called "Running Brave." 

k^S! the movie was released, my wife and I started receiving many setters and 
phone calls from young people throughout the country. Many wero fiom Indian youth. 
Over 200 phone calls were from young people attempting suicide. Two of those cries for 
help ended in suicide. 

All of the calls and the thousands of letters were crying for help. They spoke about 
one or several of the following: 
1 Physical abuse 

2. Sexual abuse 

3. Alcohol/drug abuse 

4. Teenage pregnancy/lack of ps^enia\ skills 

5. Racism 

6. Rejection and low self-esteem 
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We all have our stories and our list of shocking statistics on how our families are 
torn apart and the hopelessness many of our young people find themselves in. 

One study on the stress young people felt as seniors in high school found that the 
majority of non-indian students felt stress fronn not knowing what to do after graduation 
whethc to go to college, tf'e work force, or the military or trying to increase their grade 
point average to get into the college of their choice. The majority of the Indian students 
felt their greatest degree of stress came from not feeling like they belonged. They felt 
different 

I'll address this feeling of not twlonging in my closing comments. 

There are several ways in which I have tried to address the challenges facing our 
you;h and there are two areas that I feei need to t)e explored. 

#1. For six years in the early 80's. we had the Billy Wills Indian Youth 
Leadership Program, where we worked with approximately 500 young people from 
various reservations across the country. 
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We developed communication skills, listening skills, emphasized physical fitness 
and healthy lifestyles. We taught young people how tribal government and the federal 
government was structured and gave them an understanding] of the government to 
government relationship involving the tribal and federa! government. 

We gave seminars on the free enterprise system and how our capitalist society 
related to the various governments m this coMotry. All of tms was centerea arourd their 
Indian culture, the core of their identity, and with cultural sensitivity. 

I feel this program contributed to the development of many of our current emerging 
Indian leadership. These young leaders are now college professors, attorneys, tribal 
leaders, etc. One of our program participants is now legal counsel to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Ms. Loretta Tuell. 

#2. I am the national spokesperson for Christian Relief Services. One of our 
programs is Running Strong for American Indian Youth. Running Strong operates a 
leadership program in the Great Lakes Region that focuses on traditional Objiwe 
teachiogs. 

It reinforces the good aspects of the particioants ".naracte' so nat sey ea^e .ne 
program ffjpiing oroud of wno trny ^re q->r! •confident m ;hemseives 
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Running Strong has been culturally-sensitive from its inception, acknowledging the 
differences of Indian populations across the country. 

On behalf of Running Strong, I was speaking before a regional cross country race 
where the participants were attempting to qualify for the National Cross Country 
Championships. Several non-Indian athletes were making fun of an Indian female 
athlete's last name. 

Then it was announced the Indian athlete was running under a different i^ame 
The young non-Indian girls questioned why she was changing her name and then 
concluded. "It we had a last name like hers, we would change it too." They all began to 
^augh 

We then learned the young runner was using this race to honor her grandmother, 
so she was running under her grandmother's name, High Hawk. Tremendous interest 
was created in all the spectators and competitors as well. This young runner missed 
qualifying for the National High School Cross Country Championships by 1/100 of a 
secona. 

The comments were made. How cces sne leei now Sne ran <v nonor ner 
grandnother rcciav arri sf^e 'l"'r'>. luaM'i 
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The young girl's response was, "Today I ran with dignity, today 1 ^an with character 
today I ran with pride. Today, 1 honored my grandmother." 

#3. Another program that I am involved in is Wing3 of America. The mission 
of Wings is to promote positive alternatives and self-reliance among American India,, ^.d 
Alaskan Native youth using running as a catalyst to inspire youth to effect change i.i 
themselves and their communities and to taKe pride in their coHural identities Tl.c=. 
unifying force of Wings is to improve the quality of life among American l.vjian yoi;th 
today. 

Wings of America has achieved great success over the past 7 yea^s. have 
won 8 national cross country crowns, have contributed to the f.rst ever American Indian 
National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) Division H Cross Country Champion, have 
supported tvv'O Olympic trials competitors ann we have had two Wings Runners 
represented on the US World Cross Country team 

We have established five regional Wings programs, (Wings of the Southwest, 
Southern Plains, Northern Plains, Great Lakes, end Northwest). We cover much of Indian 
Country and have conducted numerous clinics and worKShops :o~J^<i'-o n^.m—nr...-., 
camps reaching 1,300 American Ir.ri.ar -..iaren o'^.ween .re -v^e, - o - r. -.^.ft, 
states. 
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We have about 30 former and current Wings runners rn college today who navs 
made All Amerrcan status in cross country or track and field and are also excelling 
academically. 

They are young male and female warriors. Being challenged and iiving lite as a 
warrior centers on hi-, or her life around 4 areas: 

1 Self responsibility. As you become responsible for yourself, you reach cut and 
help others become responsible. 

2 Humility. Humble yourself to all creation You are no better or no less than ai.' 
living things. And as you find the balance in humility, never losr' sight of the pursuit cf 
excellence that will take you to victory. 

3. Giving or sharing. Learn the value and power of giving. Exampie- you give 
respect to yourself and others. 

4 A warrior takes the first three, self-responsibility, humility and giving, and then 
centers them around his or her core of spirituality. 

There are other organize tions, such as the National Indian Athletic Association, the 
".E.D Program ( Native Emerg,iig Elite Development Program) ana the new'y creat-;'- 
Native American Sports Council of wnich Senator Campbeil ana myse-^ are soar.-; 
mernoers They all emplov "similar .-:~ncepts and are tiaking g'-'jat stndes in addressing 
•"e social 'Us that are affectng many cf our Ar^encan Indian youth today. 
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The Native American Sports Council is a community based muiti-sport memtier of 
ttie United States Olympic Committee. 

The vision of the N.A.S.C. is to help bring unity out of tribal diversity through spor*. 

The mission is to promote athletic excellence and wellness through sports 
program.- which combine tradiiicnal Native American values with sports and the values 
of the modern Olympic games 

The Native Emerging Elite Program '.N.E.E.D.) is committed to develop ard 
operate educational opportunities, financial assistance and training programs for American 
Indian Youth and Alaskan native athletes who possess high Olympic potential. 

All of the above programs I am or have been involved with follow a very simple 
secret on how to succeed. 

We help young people find their positive desires, know themselves and succeed. 
With desire comes passion, with passion comes self-motivation, with self-motivation 
comes work and with work comes success. 
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This works because it is passion within us that allows us to pursue excellence all 
while we are acknowledging defeats, and It is the realization that defeat is not failure 
Ultimately, the pursuit of excellence leads our young participants to victory. 

We look for positive desires in sport, music, drama, dance, the arts, reading, 
writing, student governmeit, etc. All extracurricular activities. All are components of a 
quality recreation program. We keep the Indian culture as fie core of O'.ir program and 
operate with cultural sensitivity. 

Yet it IS ironic tnat today m Arnerics. very few Indian reservations have a full> 
stafed recreation den^rtment that is funded to operate effectively with trained recreation 
professionals. The National Indian Athletic Association is attempting to address this issue 
by conducting recreation seminars on the design, organization and implementation of 
recreation programs on Indian reservations but the NIAA itself is greatly understaffed and 
uncJer funded. 

We need to address this issue and help the existing organizations and tribes find 
the funding sources to operate effective reservation recreation programs with trained 
recreation professionals. 

With every reser/atic^ 'r An-.^nca ="'afed with professional recr=at:on personnel, 
we ~!)r.aeycr. npiemer' ind 3dmin:ster quality culturally-sensitive recreation programs. 
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Our sovereignty land base an-j its constituency live under a limited form of taxation 
without representation. This lack c' representat^cn in the American political sce-r.e has 
?. direct effect on ed'jcatic^n, la-.v and oider. economic development, health care. etc. This 
is the starling piace to counifcr the major problems on Indian resen/ations today. 

Understanding tnbai sovereignty and oiiasi-apartheid to.-'ard rights retairod is a 
must for .? moral and legal matLnty of Ame:iCri m us tribal rel?tionsnip5 

It is this qu3si-Apartnf;.a toward rigfits retained thai nas made me feel c!;fferf-ni it 
or\Q oo-.; "i'lat difference caused rr-.s to uoubt myself Today, I still feel different, du- ' 
i.ake strength, pride and dignity from this difference. 

In closing, 1 would like to thank the committee for your sincere efforts to better the 
lives cf American Indian Youth and to recognize the many Inaian youth today who are 
•A/alking in two worlds with one spirit in dignity, with character, and pride. 
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Running Strong for American 
Indian Youth® 

1994 Annual Report 
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k.unnlnf( Strong Tiir Amerlcnn loHl»n Youth* be- 

San in 1 916 as a [wojcci tif ( 'liristian Relief Services, a non- 
(Icnnminalinnal. nnn-secuirian. nm-fiir-prnrii orfiani/aiinn. 

Runninf* Strong was fniinJctl on lite prcfepl of pr<v 
viding Native Amrricans with a • liarKl up". rather than 
a "hand-out." Through several long-term, self-suf- 
ficiency programs, such as our Organic (lardcn- 
ing and Water Well IVvelopmcnt pnijects. we 
arr. achieving this go.il. I'.mrrgency needs 
are also hcing met for food, clothing, 
and h<iu.<:rng. 

Running Strong is involved 
in many programs designed t<i 
raise the standard-of-living and 
self-esteem of Native American 
yoillh Indiviilual athletrc arrd acadrniic 
scholarships, summer camps and cultural 
education are all methods employed by Run- 
ning Strung Olympic (iold Medalist Hilly Mills, 
an Oglala l .lkota Indian, is iiirr national spokesper- 
son Mills frew up on the I'ilie Ridge Reservation in 
South I ).ikota. in the pcHirest county in the I inited States 
.iccoiding to llie I' S (Vlisirs IWrrcau. Hilly Mrlls gives 
inotivaiiorial speeches to yorrng Native Americans lllriiugh- 



out llie country, urging Ihcin to stay olT dnrgs aird alcohol 

1 he Running Strong advisory hoard, composed almost 
enclusively of Native Americans and some very caring puh- 
lic servants from the United Stales Congress, helps our 
small staff assess pressing nec<ls arKi ensures ilwt Ameri- 
can Indian cultural and spiritual values are pre- 
served, promoted and respected. 

Running Strong for American 
InJian Knnrt* helievrs lhal hnlh 
charilahlc nrfianizalionx and the 
cnnlrihuling public will henefil 
hv full and accurate disclnxurv 
of all details vhich a danar might 
vant to hmv Running Strong for 
American Indian Youtli' has been 
certified hy the IRS as a tax-exempt, mm- 
profit organization !0I (cIlJI. A copy of the 
financial report con he ohtoined hy writing to- 
foul Krizek. Executive Director. Running Strong for 
American Indian Youth: WIS Telegraph Road Lorton. 
I.t 22079 A donation to Running Strong for Americon 
Indian Youth* IS the best miy vou can help many desen ing 
S'otive American families and their children 




Thanks to Federal, Military, and Civilian Employees 



We would like to e.spress oirr sintcrest thanks to tou 
for designating Running Strong for American Indian 
Youth' («II62) to receive yom Combined Federal Cam- 
paign contribution 

Running Strong «-orks in the area of housing, water 
resource dcs'elopment. domestic violence, child abuse, food 
relief, food sclf-sufTicreiicy throirgh org.~nre gardening. 
Iie;ilth. nutiitron and yorrth activities that promote healthy 
hfestylesthriiugh physical fitness and cultirral identity. Due 
to your contribution, we were able to address these many 
needs ol'the American Indians, who still live in conditions 
akin to the Third World 

Our conlnbiitors come from e%'eiy corner of the United 
Statcs-and mili'.ary bases and inter-Kitional posts around 
the world We are extremely moved by the care and gener- 
osity that you anJ your colleagues have demonstrated with 



>vti plutto by I jircttn Afuid of Heat CwV 



your designated gins to American Indians through your 
support of the Combined Federal Campaign 

The concern and charity you have shown for others in 
positions of great need is beginning to make a did'crcnce. 

Running Strong for American Indian Youth' is oppmved 
far national participation in the Cnmhined l-ederol Cam- 
paign by the U.S. Office of Personnel Klonogeiiient. VFC 
number is 1162. (iifis to Running Strong ore tax deduct- 
ible Telephone (703) 550-212} 
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Combined Federal Campaign 
Number 1162 
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Running Strong for American \r\diar] Youth® 



A Message from the Kxeciilive Director 

"Mtm ftiit nnt wettvr the weh nf life, hr is mrrrlv ti strand of 
II Whiilrvrr hr dors to thr wrh. hr dors ."» himsrlf " 

- Chiff Seattle ■ 

Dmbcics, wliuli ttiK uiikiKiwii to Ahicriinn liHlinn^ sUiyyean 
ifi I. iv ^ix ii> ciphi limes ilic nniiininl nvcrnpc nnil h i>ni' iif ilic leading 
i-.Miscs 111 ilcnili, bliiidiicu nnd nmpiil.iiiiiiis on ihc I'iiic Ridpc Indian 
Ki M'n.-iiiiiii isour\ e Srn-ne Unit Dirraor. Indian Health Senice, 
I'tnr /i'(//ec) 

^f)'^ i»r llu* 1 X nuttiitii Atncrifaii luOiiiiis ill the 1 ' S ate 
mnU'r llif ape i>r 2^ 



I Si 
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Etfxutne Oi'ectw PM it Rn/«* (I9t1t ana Utt Lont Hdl, 
OgWa SxMjx Tftal Vict Pres-den, m Irom ofltm tvwty 
ccinsituclfd Pofcvpmj DratyS'S Chnc 



Indian clnldieii have iiai hcil the geiiiraliiilial ptiiiit where llicy have no direct family to turn to for guidance. 
1 iriiil tliK pi iieraliim, linlinii clik-r'. were well versed in the old ways nnd, fur the inosl part, were neither alci'holics nor 
MihstniK c ahnscrs I listorically then, chililrcn coiilil tiini iii their gramlparenis when iliey needed help with a pmhieiii. We 
have now rcaclieil the generation where hotli the parents and grandparents tiiay he involved with alcohol and drugs and 
cliThheii have nowhere to turn liK. many Indian ehililreu are dropping out of schix.l (estimated to he atiywherc from 4(1 
nrr, i, ami im. many are ciuntnittiiig suiciile (2 • ft times the natitmal average) or turning to gan ;s More iiften than not 
llu v are nrglei tcil, alMiscil, using dings, sinrnng paint or drinlcing alcohol I he intetisc povcrt' , abuse and racism con- 
lioniing Indian youth has sliaiieretl tlieir seir iniapc and sclf-e sieeni 

Many of the programs of Running StnmK fur Anirrlean Indian Ynulh* provide Indian children with healthy 
.illcrnalivfs to desltueiivc hthau,.r l or example, out (ireal l akes Running Sirong program teaches children to learn 
IkiiIi li:iilitioiial .'ind etHileniporary ways of coping with proWetns With four seasonal camps and a host of athletic atul 
I ttltiiral activities, the children learn .ihoul the swcal lodge as a means of physical and spiritual purincation, about respect 
loi the l artli, the plants anil animals and all of ourhroti.ers and sisters lliesc programs teach Indian youth that they come 
lioiii a rich and important heritage I his typilies our relianre on local solutions frnin grass riH.ts lndi!ui lcad»rs. 

As you will s» c from the following acciniiit of the pasi year's activities (1^ 1W4. 7/1/1? - WM/M), RunnlitK 
."•troni! fur Amrrlcan Inillaii Month's' cotumitiueni to Indi.ni youth is reflected in each and every program hy providing 
liiilian >outh with positive lolc lutKlels, such as our spokesman, Olynipic gold medalist llilly Mills, and supporting 
prciention (uientcd propr.inis which create opporlmiities lor sclf siifriciency and self-esteem while preserving, pronuiting 
.■iiid respecting Native American lieril.ige. iraililion, language, culture anU.tlie environment 
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Running Strong for American Indian Youth®: 
Makins a difference in Native American lives 



111 1994. RunninB Slrong fnr 
American Indian Vnulh* nssisicd 
ninny Nalivc American children and 
ilicir families. In addition 10 our.es- 
lablished projects, numerous organi/a- 
lions and individuals receive grams 
from Running Strong Last year, these 
(.laiiis were given in the form of emcr- 
pencv- assistance, academic and athletic 
sclioiarships. and donations to grass- 
roots cultural education programs 

ARer tornadoes ripped thtoiigli the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, and destroved 
iiinnv homes. Running Strong nishcd 
eniergeno gram money to those m 
need, enabling them to repair their 
homes. 



gredient. It certainly did for our 
spokesperson. Billy Mills. Growing iip 
on the Pine Ridge Rcseivation. Mills 
found he liad a talent that would litt 
him out of the despair of the commu- 
nity surrounding him: ninning. Even- 
tuallv. with perseverance, dedication 
and hard »wk. he won the gold medal 
in the 10.000-Meter ran at the 1964 
Olympics. Today. Running Strong 
funds many running clubs with the 
knowledge that there are many more 
kids who have the same dream that 
Billv Mills had forty years ago. One 
siichgroiipis the Little WingsRunmng 
Club. In 1994. Running Strong marked 
its third consecuti« year of support for 



grotips across Uk countiy. iirgingvoung 
people to steer clear of drags and alco- 
hol, two addictions rampant on Indian 
reservations 

Cultural awareness is another 
important aspect of growing up. A 
knowledge of one's culture generates 
self-respect and self-confidence, both 
qualities that Running Strong attempts 
to instill in Native American youth. By 
providing aid to such groups as the 
Lakota Youth Camp Courage and the 
Todd Countv Summer Recreation 
Program. Running Strong is helpincto 
refocus Indian children's attemion on 
the grand and inspirational tradition of 
their Indian heritage. 



'"We try to make 
them proud of who 

they are," 



F.veiy vear. Native AmcriCMChil- 
dtcii arc forced to sacrifice their dieanis 
of .1 better life simply because they do 
1,01 have the funds to continue their 
education. Other times, teenagers may 
have 10 drop out of high school to help 
support their families Running Strong 
iKlievcs education is the key to the 
doors of opportunity and piospcrity. 
For this reason, scholarships were 
planted to several promising Native 
\nierican vouth wlio olhcmise would 
lie uiwible io nlTord the "liixun " of an 
education 

Sports can play a major role in the 
l.iiililinB of self-esteem «lierc n child's 
lionllh and h:ippinessisan essential in- 



Little Wings, which teaches Native 
American children both traditions m 
Indian culture, and the basics of com- 
petitive ranning. -We ti>' to make them 
proud of » ho they are." said Ramona 
Roach. Co-Director of Little Wings. 
That scnlimem is the driving force be- 
hind Running Strong's youth and ath- 
letic grant programs. 

To further Native American youth 
self-esteem. Running Strong sponsors 
Billy Mills' motivational speeches to 




Coming Soon: 

Calico Community Hall 
Rehabilitation 
In the summer of 1940. a 
group of volunteers boil"!"; 
Calico Community Hall The Hall 
has plaved an integral part in 
tribal history. It was first used as 
a school administered by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. In 1968. 
Senator Robert Kennedy visited 
the Hall while campaigning for 
the presidency. By the early 
I970's. the Hall had become a 
meeting place for the American 
Indian Movemem and the Oglala 
Sioux Civil Rights Organization. 

Since then, however, the 
Hall has fallen into disrepair. 
After 20 years of neglect, the 
building was teetering on the 
brink of collapse when Running 
Strong was asked to help restore 
the hall to its former glory. 

The Calico Community 
Hall rehabilitation project, de- 
signed 10 save a stracture rich m 
Oglala history as well as to pro- 
vide a community meeting hall for 
those living on the Reservation to- 
day, is one of our major commit- 
ments for the coming year 
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GREAT LAKES RUNNING STRONG- 
BUILDING L EADERS FOR THE FUTURE 

Based on ihc belief (ha(il is bciicr — » » » »^ t. \J I W IVl^ 



10 build achild ihan lo repair an adull. 
Great IjUccs Running Strong (GLRS) 
addresses the needs of American Indian 
children through a youth discovery pro- 
pram. Designed to enhance leadership 
and coping skills and to improve men- 
tal and pl^ sical health of Indian chil- 
dren in Michigan. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, the discovery program is most 
needed during the summer months 



Rannlng Strang fSiiiit Ui«. 
Etrl Beth t'ooAtbtion iAd tte Olta, 
Bremer FouridWon ftr Uidir^- 
erous domtkins i04W[r Creiiuitte 
Runnink Strohg prognfn. ' 



when boredom oDen leads to alcohol 
and dnig abuse and trouble with the 
law This community-based gra-ssroots 
program employs cultural and athletic 
aciii ities to co.iibal the growing hope- 
lessness and despair that drive so many 
Indian children to substance abuse and 
.suicide 

In 199.1. the Great Ukcs Running 
.■Strong for American Indian Youth pro- 
gram, which focused on niiicss activi- 
ties, merged with the Great Lakes 



Anishinabe Youth Leadership Insiitiite. 
which stressed traditional arts taught 
in a wilderness setting. 

Hundreds of Native American 
vouth have participated in the GLRS 
program. Throiighascriesofninsand 
cultural activities, the young people are 
challenged in physical, intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual ways, further 
promoting the aims of this program 

GLRS has served approximately 



500 tribal youth representing the fol- 
lowing tribes: St Croiic Ojibwa 
(Chippewa). Im Vietix Desert Ojibwa; 
Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwn; Lac du 
Flambeau Ojibwn: Red Cliff Ojibwa; 
■"■hunder Bay Ojibwa (Ontario); 
Menominee: Oneida; Slockbridge 
Munsee. Bad River Ojibwa; Forest 
County Potawatomi; Leech Lake 
Ojibwa; aid Red Lake Ojibwa 



Slim Buttes Agri-Dev Turns Empty Fields into Family Gardens 



"Culln-nlorx nf ihr cai lh are ihe 
iiiii'l \ nlunhle citizens Tim- are the 
mnsi vignmus. the ninxl inilrpcnilcni. 
the ninxl vtrtuniix. ami Ihri- ntv licii to 
llirir riiiinln; imil urMeil In its liherlv 
nnil mlcrcxlx hy !he moil la^liny 
hitnth " 

"Thamn^ .tcfferxon 

For the people of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, community gardens not 
onlv represent a means of growing 
food, but also provide the key to the 
healing, rejuvenation and rebirth of a 
proiid but sometimes desperate people 

Small-scale organic community 
farming represents everything Tliomas 
Jefferson intended with his yeoman 
faimcr ideal It allows faniilirs and 
iieiglihors the opportunity to iiork to- 



gellKr and gives them a method of sub- 
sistence and a means to productivity. 
It promotes good heaiin ii.'ough proper 
diet, demands that involved community 
members have a lifestyle based on nur- 
ture and builds sclf-cstctm and self- 
worth It provides Pine Ridge residents 
with an opportunity lo return lo their 
traditional relationship with Mother 
F.arth 

For these reasons. Running Strong 
provided nearly $47,000 in funding lo 
the Slim Bultcs Agricultural Develop- 
mcnl Community last year. Fields are 
plowed and tilled, irrigation lines set 
up. and seeds and seedlings provided 
Currently. .1% of all Pine Ridge resi- 
dents take part in this family garden 
assistance pro.-ram 




Pu^c Pidj/n icsnJrnls ui9 f#v faw iiiig.V'0>i 
t(Thniqtn>f lo (fn* ofQ.ii.r g«r*<fi5 
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Running Strong for American Indian Youth®: 
Meeting Indian J^ccds Throughout North America 

. Running S.rong gavcSlOOO <» WildcnKSS Research ExpcdUi^ of Tucson, enabling.he f,„«dTar,huma„ 
ninnen;. from Ihc Si?aa MidTe. lo participate .n th« Uadv.lle Trail 100 race. 

Nati« American sluden. was aw-jded a grant to ptoiiwte Indian culture o« his college campus. 
. RunningStrongwasproud.csponsor^._!yMillstoattj.d.he^Vo^^ 

r;rin;ferir=:is^:^^;;^ 

North American Indigenous Games in Prince Albert. Saskatche*an. . 
. -nn,n.S.rong..asrecen.Wo^cd. n^v^-d^^ 

^[r:;^:^s:a::;L^~C"Am:^ . 

XO3O6-7017 Or telephone (Jo:") 447-1 329. 

Throueh.heGreatU^csftuhningStrongp(^'g«n.BiIIyMillsattendedthe3rdAnnu,IBil^ 
at the ^m Baweti^g Po' ^^ol Z the Saultlte. MadeTCWof CWpp«va Indians. (Also, see *W0 

MiufU r,^x,\., .M iMch Lake tribes at the National Youth Sports program at 

Bcmid, sV;:S.Tn" '^r^r^^T^^...^^ .0 ..er SOO .udents. (Also, see 



. Running S.rong purchases all letterhead and sulionar, ^^^.^r, ^^^Ma^^^"^^^^^ 
„^r«ed Blackfec. Indian Writing Cou.pan, located n B^^-^^AI^j "B^u^^^^^ ^.^^^ 
.iltudents of Browning High School. Billy Mills f '««i>J?« .'^'^^'^"^^^^^^^ Creeper Fun Run. on the 

^::t^:::;r:'p^S-^:A"«^ 

scholarship to help her achwe her degree. 
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P.V np.,c ,„ ,he Foollockcr Western Region,, CrLs cLt^M« il T ^'TJ° ' ^a'"' American ZT.o 

g.vca an a^euc g«nl ,o attend ihe Kin^ XC t^i^Mon^ * """" Albuquerque «, 

w««i«n:„.t%?^^-xiT^^^^^ 

cultural grant. Billy Mills addressed thecroud at th^ (^h^™ "l*"^'" ^-^^O- a $2,000 

and participated in the cross country H?al» atte^S^T^, 'r^'"" ^1".? Summerfest in El Reno. 

Nom«.n. hosted by the National I«h?n AthleUc aS.^"?^ ^ ^'"^ "^'"S S'™g 5K Run in 



to .he Rcd'hiriSullnCPRTs^^^^^^^^^ 

w.n.er. M.lls attended .hc^icatfoh ofTnew '^"fc^^' '^^ Health Fair, held in Augus. 1 m 11^' 

Running Strong provided $88,423 ,(, ZoalHl^^^i^t""? F""* construction of these t«x. building 
D.al.vs.s center Tiopa Yughan Tipt. a ion^^'std n^s^ ^^^T '» ^o-^P'^ Con,n,un^ 
S.rong He White Buffalo Cal^ Woman's Shelter on Ro^S^^^ 'L ,1 J^i '^"<""« R"""*"* 

development organiration directed b>. former 0«lala Si^lS^ ^ .T. '^"'''^ Enterprises, a community 
.•.«.flance. He Timber Housihg pSiect a momm d^^.3!^^ k ^ e'"" S16 000 in 

r«cived $5,097. He Oglala s1ou.x Wb^ S $?S?tn eSli' lr" f ' American labor 

Wings Ruhning Club, in Rapid Citj-. «s a»ardr$»i L" '™?*'^: f'^: ™<"'=»' »«'«^"ce The Little 
-^«hou«ng grant »,s given to -he Indigeno P^i^A^Zn oT^i^S'^ST^^ ' >^ 
$1,500. for use in leadership training. He Slimiu,t« ^^.Z;, r^*^, The Wakpamni District was a«rded 
program now serving 5% of the entire Pine^idTR^^tu^f^*^^^^ » •«i«^nce 

••.s a .sordy-needed pick-up truck. Our Vi^ierT|, SI^"^*"'*''""- '^''^ f™"- Running Strong, a, «11 

new water wells were built under tWs pZJam v Tk n^^^^ °" Last yearl" 

$20,000 ,n grants. Several indi^du s'Slf^tf J^*E™'"I^"Tr'**' "^'^ 

homes were hit by tornadoes. Academic schoTaS^os ^"^ '» "^"S' "I"* 

their education. Athletic scholarships were ,3to?»Xn ^ to continue 

pete n,itionaIly ^ '° P"™S'ng young mnnets. affording them the oppoilunily to com- 



-..or^e^C^^r^r^:^^^^ 
t/trfimi 

omces in Urtir" "^o" '» '"'^ <»"'«^<^ «"""'"8 Strong has moved it, national headquarter, to more affordable 



hro,.ght .vTiis X"s,^:rRS^ xin^:Kc v"*^-""- « 

program, which dscs Indian cultural traditions and athl«i« .^.^ N«« World Run. The GLRS 

received $77. 1 50 in grant, from Running sing """" .«| ^if-wonh, 

Vcrmont.',nd'S:Kite"'(t^^^^^^^ in Indiana. Maoland. Oregon ($1 ,52, 

gram. $18,475 in indi?idu,il assistance was pr,^^ 'I"' Stiung", IndlvidSl^m p^J: 
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Improving Healthcare and Attacking Hunger on 



the Pine Ridge and Cheyenne River Reservations 

food to approximalely 6,000 people. 

To pmide qiulity health care for 
Indian patients with kidney failure, a 



Ribbon-cutting oeremoniei v»ere 
held December 20 on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation, to commemorate 
the openings oCthe new tribal food bank 
and the first Indian-«wned and oper- 
ated kidney dialysis center in the U.S. 







. 







Food it one of the top priotilles on 
Pine Ridge, which was rated the poor- 
est place in the Uitiled States by the 
1990 census. Consequently, hunger is 
a chronic problem for the residents. 
The former food bank was located in a 
dicaying building thai had been con- 
demned in 19611. Running Strong for 
American Indian Youth* underwrote 




HMir IMnllen unM uM » M KM <<«y» 

CAT*; in ft)rci<»iA SouA Oahdfa. 

construction costs for a new 10.000 
square foot building for the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal FoodBank. Thenewlbod 
bank is located in Evergreen. South 
Dakota, and will provide much-needed 



major complication of diabetes. Run- 
ning Strong obtained futtding for con- 
struction of a dialysis center on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation adjacent to the Por- 
cupine Community Health Clinic. The 
new dialysis center contains 10 dialy- 
sis machines. In addition. Running 
Strong funded the installation of a spe- 
cialized water treatment system. This 
clinic is expectr 1 to support up to 28 
patients, on a reservation where diabe- 
tes has reached epidemic proportions. 

Following this success. Running 
Strong is now in the process of con- 
stricting a second dialysis clinic, this 
one to be located on the Chn enne Rivet 
Sioux Reservation in Eagle Bulte, 
South Dakota. 



"Timber Project" Housing Initiative: 
Native American Homes Built with Native American Labor 



The I'inr* Pidge PcservaL lor. 
IS Lhe home c^f CJie Oqlala 
hrflnch o£ ih" Sioux Indians. 
It IS nfi poor as America 
gets .... (One) tneasut** of pov- 
erty is ba-i and critically 
srarce housing. "Wo-ve got 
2,000 families on our wait- 
ing list, and those are the 
ones who haven't given up 
waiting.- said Carmel 
Ric-iiards. fin.Tiice officer of 
the t r i ba 1 housing 
an', horl* y . . . . Afl a- resul t , she 
said. "We see a lot of ex- 
tended families in one unit, 
we've rome across houses where 
there's 16 people in three 
bedrooms . " 

-Peter T. Kilbofti 
rmi« Tht Nrm York lima 
Sepltmhtr 10. im 

In the two years since this stoty 
appeared in The New York Times , 
RunnlngStrongfor Americia Indian 
Youth* has provided funding for a 
housing initiative on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation to combat these appalling 





conditions. 

The Timber Project Housing Ini- 
ilative is designed to utilize the great- 
est amount of natural materials and la- 
bor locally available, to build low-cost 



housing for those in need and to reha- 
bilitate existing units which haxt fallen 
Into disrepair. Unlike gOT'emment-run 
hotising programs, the Timber Project 
Housing Initiative does not contract 
work from outside of the Reservation. 
By making use of labor and materials 
indigenous to the Reservation, »t are 
employing the philosophy upon which 
we were founded to provide a "hand- 
up", not a "hand-out." 
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Y.»iilh* Iclcpr.iph Road. I orton. VA 
7.''(l7'i Dill new phiinc lui'nfTr i* <7(H) 
^^n ?l?> 



■Running Strong hw rocwUy opened 
t new fieid office In B6bM«;totor«lo. 
The r«w office putt ut In 'lb* proxtatlty 
of scverti IndUri MifVvtfioDi In the 
PUns «ik) Southweiteftt t)nli«d Stttci..^ 



To conttct our Boulder ofTtce. pletfe 
wtttr ' Fttok Ciodali. Runninf StronK 

■ ht Ameriam Iwlkn Youth*. P.O. Box 
.7017. BouMer.CO •0J06-70n. Ortele- 

l'tbo«: (303)447-1329. 
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Testimony to tlie United SUtes Senate Comi|utlec on Indian Affaire 
February 9, 1995 
Dr. VaJora Washingta i 
Vice President for Progr uns 
Valorie Johnson 
Program Associate to the Vice-Presid at for Programs 
W.K. Kellogg Foundati m 
Battle Credc, MI 4901 7 



INTOODUCTION TO THF. W .K. KELLOGfi FOIINl lATTPM 



It is a great honor to have the opportunity to sban with 
Kellogg Foundation's prognm activities designed to 
Indian youth. It is apparent that the W.K. KcUogg 
Indian Affairs share a commitment to make the world a „ 
Indian youth can grow. We also believe in the vitality of 
the vision as expressed by David Lester, Executive 

Resource Tribes that they will become "the healing „ 

the bitter, social, and economic sores that blight the face 
and the generation that will heal the stramed relations 
America. " 



hiformathn on the W.K. 
opportunities for American 
and the Senate Committee on 
place in which American 
Native youth of today and share 
of the CoaBtiwi of Energy 
I, the generation that win heal 
}f Native Indian tribal societies, 
Indian people and non-Indian 



enhaioe 
Foun^oa 
titter 



Direcor 
geneiuion, 



between 



As policymakers and philanthropists, it is important that 
vision as neither of us is sufficient to master the challengU 
woridng alone. It is only when we combine our resourctf 
can turn our commiUnents and visions into reality. 



The W.K. Kellogg Foundation, located in Battle Creek, „, 
"help people help themselves." As a private giantmakin{ 
to organizations and institutions that have identified pix 
action programs aimed at solutions. A majority of the 
on the area of youUi, but also includes leadership, phil™, 
community-based health seivices, higher education, food 
gaiuiidwater resources (in Uie Great Lakes area), and ec 
Programming priorities concentrate grants in the United 
c:aribbeaii. and southern Africa. Today, it is numbered 
organizations in the world. During the 1994-95 fiscal 
million. 



The mission of the Foundation is to "help people help tbijmselv 
praciioal application of kiiowlcdtie .uid rc.sourccs to 
tuluio gciioiiiiioiis ■■ 'Ilie values cxprcssal hy W.K. 
oroKniinmuifi. Tho.^f include ihe basic belieC in the 



vt share this commitment and this 
facing American Indian youth if 
and include other voices, that we 



1 lichigan, was established in 1930 to 
foundation, it proWdes seed money 
probl 5ms and have designed constructive 
Pi lundation's giantmaldng is focused 
philan hropy and volunteerism, 

systems, rural development, 

development (in Michigan). 
! totes. Lathi America and the 
i mong the largest philanthropic 
yciir, expendiwres will be $268 



'cs through the 
improve Uicir quaUt>' of life and that of 
KeU )gg, the founder, are at the core of 
capacity of people to define their own 
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problems aiid actively participate in ^nd contribute to ihcif- 
to treatment; solutions should be realistic and sustainable; 
improving one generation over another; and patieiKX and 
reaching goals as there are no quick fixes to social prt)bl( 



solutions; prevention is preferable 
education is the best means of 
persistence are often essential in 



AMERICAN INDIAN YOUTH; A GENERATION Ol f FIRSTS 



We, too, are familiar with the many reports that have bet n issued documemiiig that 
American Indian youth have the negative distinction of la ildng at the bottom of vittually 
every socioeconomic indicator (US Department of Health < ' 



Furtbeimore, t^tts state that the American Indian youtl 
as they are yomiger and growing faster than the overall 
experience the highest rates of suicides, removal from tb< 
d^ths when compared with any other group of youth in 
American Indian population is under the age of 18 (US 
rq>ort by Yates which appeared in the American Journal 
suted: 

"To grow up as an Indian child today is to grow i p as a member of the most severely 
disadvanuged population within the United States, The pervasive emotional, 
physical, and social disabilities create a legacy of lopelessness and helplessness from 
which Indian youth must struggle to emerge... Th^ cards seem to be stacked against 
Indian children from the time they enter school, a id their achievement deficits 
become increasingly apparent as they move throuj h the school system. These 
disabilities stand as the penultimate predictors of i | 



& Human Services. 1987). 



p(q)ulation is especially vulnerable 
p 3(ialation of the country, and 

borne, alcoholism, and acddeotal 
\ be nation. Today, over S0% of the 
B ueau of the Census, 1990). A 

af Psychiatry in F^niaiy 1987 



Today's American Indian youth are living a childhood of 
to grow up on some reser\'ations where then; are gaming 
first generation where there are many children with multi-tribal or multi-cultural 
backgrounds; the first generation where youth gangs, vio ence, and drugs have become 
prevalent influences in tiibal communities; the first gener ition where half of the American 
Indian population resides on reservations and the other h; If resides in urban and suburban 
comnmnities; the first generation that has increased access to community-controlled and often 
cultui« based formal sctiooUng and tribal colleges; and ihfe first generation where there are 
mort career opportunities in their own communities, allo|vtng tlieni to stay closely connected 
to their families, their tribe, their rulmral ixxits. I 



problematic future." 

firsts. They are the first geoerariou 
casmos and bingo operatior>:; tlie 



Lik(! other youlli. they are the first generation that li\ es in enMromnents defined by 
(X>mpiiter-i',ent>rat(\t information networks and new forms of tclcv isioii; the first generation 
th.it will l;u i: .1 ji<l> market dominated by the need for thitkins and di'cision-making skills at 
all job Ifvf Is niilvr than just good \^ork habits, literacy, imd job specific technical skills; the 
first piMier.itiiiii that faces greater riiks to their health as a result of .^IDS and other sexually 
transnulirtl ili'/Mscs; the first geneiation that will ha\e to! compete for jobs in a global 
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economy that will require skills ai.U training beyond a biib 
force of these "firsts" as well as many other rapid chang s 
created both positive and negative changes and pntsent m iny 
Indian youth, families, and tribal communities, be they 
the cities. 



As with all youth, American Indian youth depend oj the 
co mmnnttic s, and institutions for nuituiance and the suppbit, 
necessary for healthy devek^ent. The challenges to us 
philanthropists, is to reinvest in and support flunilie*, coi 
serve youth, so that once again they can work in tindem 
of our children and young pec^le. 



octal fabric of tbeir fsmilies, 

I'csaurces, and opportunities 
as policymakers and 

and those institulions that 
o etosoie the positive deveiai»ueiit 



con imumtics, 



•mPCPA T.I ,TOnB : CLOSING GAPS BFTWHRN ■W B AT WE KNOW AND DO 



We've aU heard the African proverb, "It takes the whole ., 
believe that it takes a caring community - not just famlli is 
of us joining forces to truly meet the needs of youth. Bu il 
requires a shared vision, one that's shaped by many handi 



The primary challenge that ~e face is to close the gap be 
what we actually do to improve the well-being of youth. 



We need partnerships because our view is 
ignore/neglect American Indian youth. W< 
lietter. In our efforts to promote tribal ccc 
ipnopsd the social development, particular! 
there must be a balance between the two 



school diploma. The combined 
in the society at large have 
new challenges for American 
reservations, in rural areas, or in 



village to raise a child." W;; tnily 
, not just youth workers -- but aU 
Budding such tribal communities 
and many voices. 



ween what we know works and 
We know better than we do. 



f4r 



hat as a society we have chosen to 
say "neglect" because we know 
nomic development we've often 
of youth, even when we know 
healthy development to occur. 

Research over the past 20 years has gteaxli enriched knowledge of importance 
of this period of life, particulariy early chijdliood. 

We know w« must offer youth opportunities to develop skills, contribute 
belong, fom close relationships, and safely explore new ideas whUe avoiding 
real risk.s. Yet, we continue to fund sen'iijtfs and propnuns that exist to fu 
youth problcin.s. 

T)T>Kal propiam.s foi' tlic uunuraiicc oi yomli just havcn t kept pace with the 
lessuiis vvc have nlre.idy Icinicd 

\V'e .ire :i|)])l\in.i» what we kiiv'w \'ei-> [y\nk 

Aw.irenrs', is iTowiiij; that thh quiet ciisis llueateii.s iiot oiih the youth 
ilienist-h (■•„ Wit our liiturti as a natiuii 



FRIC 
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Ill 



We are awestruck by our failures fc. American Indian 
know we can do better. Wc know we can brighten the 
effective strategies have been used across our nation tliat 
communities and in particular, for Indian communities, 
these successes and establish comprehensive, coordinated 
efficiently and effectively. By doing so, we can make a 
families. What voAs and is available for some must be 
for all. 



yoljth. We are awestruck because, we 
ft ture for these youth. Many 
vork for lads, for families, and for 
' lie time has come to build iqpon 
policies, and practices that work 
asting difference for cliildrcQ and 
wrought to scale and made available 



Margaret Mead once said, 'To really change the system ; ou must start everywheto al once.' 
To close the gap between what we know and what we do will require contimious, proactive 
\isioning; strategic/collaborative planning; and imited/coi certed action among all of us. 
To us this is not an impossible dream. It is very adiieva )le. We learned from 



>lahatma Gbandi's words. . 
history is possible.' 



'To believe that what has oe /er happened before in tmman 



The challenge for us, as policymakers and philanthropists , 
forces with others so we can have an impact on the vital 
occurring in tribal, state and federal governments right n(>w 



is to make a differciKe and join 
iecisions and action that is 



Before we can build partnerships or create the fiimre that 
with our values . Then, we must articulate our vision . V 
will make the difference. And, then we must accept the 
and action. These are the four keys that we believe will 
want. 



we want, however, we have to start 
e must focus on what we believe 
:all to action . Values, vision, focus 
lelp us create the fiimre that we 



Caring 



relationsliips arc -the soul of 
that most individuals thrive, 



It all starts with yALin,iS Ours are very simple: 
productive human existence. It is through these relalionstiips 
learn, and grow. 

We need to create or enlianco relationships that encourage the growth of competent, caring, 
loving, and lovable ijcople: pajcnts caring about their children; teachers caring about their 
students; families caring about tlicir ncightxsrhoods; children caring aliout their elders; 
institutions earing ihoM the coiuniuniiies around them; iHbes'Indian nations caring about <iil 
their members; and vice vfrsii. These are all important cjaring relationships Uial are critical 
to our continued sur\'ival. 



Our values say that youtli sliouUI bi' ilierislKvl in families 
considered holistii-.illv, ami niirt>iri-<l with care. 



supported by communiiies. 



nie.se values le;ul lo a \'IS1(.)N ot cre.itini; ;i world whcrtf carinB, e.x.isib briiis into being 
wliat is (K'lievol .ir v;iliie<i Tile vision is (niildiiig uiion Our jecord of .^ucccs.^ in .viving 
Indian \imth, ;ind uui coiisideralile kiumledijo ha.sc. Our visum iimsi iiicludc "bmipiip, to 
scale" the imlieic^ and prieti>.es tliat luuc pioveii to tie c^fcciivc. Hii.s vision encourages us 
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to levetage our skills and expertise l^ito the broader : 
youth. 



syste ns changes that will strengthen 



To create a vision of moving to scale will lequiit close <i 

l^ow how well we as philanthropists and you as poU 

with others. 



a lention to how we apply what wc 
^ymakers can build paitneiships 



In the future, each of us must assess what it means to . 
youth. Knowing that *tt takes the entiie vQIage to rear 
base of support for fiunilies and youth. Through highly leoUaboiative 
sttengftea our ability to address cuneot cballeoges while 
possibilities; our focus is on what we want to create for 
must be more coonmunlty-inclusive: empowering even 
eotire tribal community involved, not just specialists. 
local level to woric together for youth such as our busine s 
Indian social workers, q)iritual leaders, teachers, athletes , 



positive change for Indian 
child,* - we must broaden our 
teadwship, we will 
lceq>log an eye on our dreams and 
Ijndiin youth and tbeir £imili«s. We 
tlitiazing parents, and getting Ae 
new people involved on the 
leaders, our tribal councils, 
and political leaders is required. 



ore Bto 
tie 



GtttiBg 



From the values and vision we must FOCUS on what i 



mi St be done. 



There are several key ar eas of focus which I beUeve are 
right now. First, at the local level, each of us must he^ 
advocates, poUcy analysts and spokespersons for youth 
each other how to better include the voices of families , 
activities, and to collaborate with others who share our 
experiences, we can selea a few key issues — such as 
development - and create even more powerful media 
broaden the impact of the messages. Third, we must paj 
diversity - taking a look at what works for young men 
points ii! the life cycle, for different Iribes and Indian 
groups. 



Yes! We have an awesome task before us. It would be 
progianis or change one more procedure. Instiiad, we a- 
fundanienlal reforms in the systems which touch the lives 



The primary message wc want to leave you with today is 
«e want to close the gaps between what wf already kiiov 
Americaji Indian youth. It starts with values, with visiorj, 
call lo comniilti^d concerted .'VCTION 



mttcal to us in building partnerships 
prepare others to serve as 
ai id families. We must leam from 
ar d communities in our professional 
V sion. Second, building upon our 
p omocing positive, holistic youth 
caajpaigns and model projects which 
more attention to issues of 
a id young women, for families at aU 
natfons, and for different ethnic 



/ery easy to simply develop more 
! being challenged to make 
of American Indian youth. 



that we liave to widen the circle if 
and what in reality hapjieDS to 
with focus. But, then comes the 
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xxppmNn THE T H A T ' ^^^fi^-'^^ ^ FE^' PROORAM$ THAT WORK 

A commitment to focus action for American Indian you J is t^ ^^^^"^^^ ^""^ 
Foundation gnmtmaking in tto area. Over the years. th<| W.K. 
concentrated efforts on applying this knowledee to the pttblems aff«ung y°»^0«^ 
positive development focus and the emphasis on commun|ty relanonships - mtetp^OMl as 
Cell as interdisciplinary and inteiageocy - have become ridtoaito of 
identified three uod«alying principles that will contmue td gojde our grantmakmg. Tbese 
include integration, inclusivity, and Opacity twihimg. 

thiough our grantees, the W.K. KeUogg Foundation is 6 iproving *f J^^^^'f* 
vouth in a number of ways. Internally, we have taken si to analyze our gtantmakmg, 

c:.r"^«2b.^ .bout the'cbaUenges and ^'^^^ 
and assessed various opportunities for strategic programn Ing. In the past five y«rs alone, 
we have supported pt^ects ai^ at ^proving *a quaU. Ll!!?I^j^!rn^ 



totalling over $17.5 million. The trend has been toward 
efforts directly, where projects are planned, implemented 
Indians themselves 



uodiag mote coinniunity4)ased 
and evaluated by American 



Foundation's work to support 



Time will not permit us to detaU all of the W.K. KeUogg 1 _ . - 

Native AmericS youth. We will cite today a few examp les of our P«gramtmng to d^ustrate 
the principles we've shared. Tiesc examples are Familit s For Kids, the KeUogg Youth 
Initiatives Program, FamiUcs and Neighborhoods, and Health. 



For many Aniericaii Indian youth, the famUy and tribe sepe as the center of t^e"- 
the central people in their Uves. In the past, when young people's supports have 
weakened and more support was needert. the answer was to remove children from weak 
fainiUcs. resulting in high rates of remc val to boarding schools, to orphanages, or to families 
outside of their tribal circle. Today, even in Ught of the ndian Child Welfare Act. removal 
rates arc slKK=kingly very high. Equally alarming are curpit discussions of soluuons f<K.used 
on creating boaixling schools for pre-schoolers, revitaliziijg orphanages, and buildmg more 
boarding schools. ] 

One initiative that has touched the Uves of American hidi^ youth has taken the integrative 
appr„a> h This initiative is FamiUes for Kids, whose go* is to ensure permanent families 
for all children in foster care. Families for Kids is focustd on achievmg specific outcomes: 

• Supporting families to .solve their own problems 

• C ixinlinaiing family scivices among profcsl.ion.ils 

• Ihoviding families with a sini'lr eascv ork warn 

• Providing chUrfren with a sinplr fi>.-,t,M home in Ilicu own neighborhood, 
coniniuiiity, extendt^d family 
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Placing children in a permanent family 



within one year 



These five systemic outcomes are not only a symbol for 
projects, but they are also becoming a trademark for a ■ 
complex process for changing the child welfare system.' 



( hange within Families for Kids 
sifJple, straightforward but highly 



t?^^' 1594, the Foundation announced the FamUi 
$21.7 million to suRiort femily preservation, ad<^on 



aol 



Many of the nine projects will implement ethaieaUy-oridted 
tncU.de ^ "^cipients that will ^ificaUy addrras 



i a for Kids program awards totaling 
foster care reforms. 



strategies for involving Afiican- 
I ennaocnt homes for these childteo. 
- the seeds of American Indian yoiifli 



Arizona Children's Home Association, Tu< son- 

The Washington State Department of Socis I and Health Services aixl the 
Children's Home Society of Washington, i cattle. 



states/communities, a grant was 
' College, in Chicago, Illinois, to 
to enhance their placement with 
others to establish an American 
a ivocale for American Indian 
31 intial to ensure more permanent 
Amejican Indian children who are in 



I'^^Z M 7'^!°' '""'^'^ ^-^"^^ '"Udren in thr« ; 
a«arted to Native American Educational Services (NAB! ) 

ZmZ'J^T' "^"""^ 
permam^nt famjhes. At this time. NAES is working with 

ch^ 'T /.^'r^ ^""^ ^^'^ =^ resource and 
children, and famOies. Families for Kids holds prcat 
faniUies for the great number of children, including 
tostei care. " 

s: S::;t:r si^i^r "'"'^'r ^^^^ ^-"^ 

wlK, reside in thn^rven dS e™,,, I'rogram mdudcs American Indian youth 
ar«a. a n.ajor metropolUan C S^a o'th! itn^''''- " '"^^ -^^-^ion. a niml 
Iniiiiitives l>ro8ram V20 vrTT; J.1 f ^ ^ ' ''' '^°Mndation sfuled the KeUogg Y0.UI. 
a.l...-ssing thS.; s ofTou. «PP-cL to 



V> o R-.onn/r ,h;,i ,x,sit,vc- youtli <lovcl<,pnrnt h,n.,s ,-,„ (he .^xi..,-,, -,. f 



loniniuiiiiics. 



lis 
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piece of the solution. Therefore KYIP is focusing attentibn on leadership development, 
community ci^^acity building, and targeted grantmaldng. 

Wc are helping these communities identify, stiengtheo, aj id mobilize resources on behalf of 
youth so that these communities become the best places t^icy can be for a young person to be 
bom into and grow up in. 



1 Heal Eh 



Another example is a giant to the Milwaukee Indian 
This effort, funded at $182,747 over a three-year period, 
infant health among urban Native Americans by identif^yi^ 
providing them with a network of effective health and 



Board (MIBB) in Wiscoasia. 
aims to improve maieroal and 
pregnant womea and injEmts and 
on services. 



edicatii 



Among American Indians the infant mortality rates are 
compounded by the trend among many Indian women to 
and reservations during their pregnancy, Jeducing or el' 
and early infant caic. Urban Native Americans identifiec 
clinics on six reservations with the urban clinic. TTie 
comprehensive prenatal care for expectant mothers no 
appears that botii the overall maternal arid infant case 
American Indian women and the coordination of services 
reservations are potentially replicable for American 
areas of the country. 



« tremdy 1 



high, and they are 
nove back and forth between cities 
■ lin^atin g the Continuity of prenatal 

the need to network a series of 10 
network was necessary to provide 

what their current residence. It 
;ement program designed for 
between the urban setting and the 
Indians in similar situations in other 



mjtter i 
maiage 



Tbeie have been a number of grants that have focused ou capacity buUding in American 
Indian communities and most, if not all, will either directly or indirectly impaa American 
Indian Youth. For example, a grant was given to the Saiinaw Chippewa tribe to build their 
capacity as a community to provide comprehensive ser\'i<xs and activities that are cultutally- 
bascd to famines. Families identified the need to strengthen ir.er- generational ties and build 
a stronger sense of "neighborlincss" on the reservation. Ks a result of the grant, they have 
held a community-wide celebration of tlie babies and taudht parenting skills in the process; 
they have introduced the Ojibwa language into their Moniessori pre-school curriculum and 
invited elders in to teach it; they have completed the vol(inteer construction of a sweat lodge 
awl renovation of a farmhouse in which community talkiiig circles and other support groups 
are held: and they have developed a community garden, planted com. beans, and tobacco, 
and arc teaching youth how to care for the garden and use the hert)s and tobacco properly for 
spiritual purjwscs. In essence, they have developott a prqgram that respects and promotes 
the physical, cmouonal. spiritual, and academic dovclopntent and competence of all the youth 
and families within their tribal commumiy 
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, aiid 



There have aiso been grants that have focused on youth 
and cultural survival, increasing the use of technology. 
Native journalists, poets, scientists, artists, and mathemattcians. 
extended mainstream youth programs to American Indian 
them, such as Girl Scouts, 4-H, YMCA, Boys an<^. Girls 
After-School Programming. Initiatives have touched the 
adult. 



I ^ilership development, language 
" improving the sldUs of young 

Other projects have 
communities that have requested 
-lubs, and Cooperative Extension 
ivcs of the unborn to the young 



OVIERAM. IMPACT OF NATTVK AMKRinAV var y SRAMMTXr. 



As we explore ways to create positive social change, thei s 
join forces on. The following four strategies emeige ftoi i . 
Kellogg Foundation in our approach to human devek^e nt 



> are many stru^ies that we can 
lessons we've leaned at the 
and change. 



Enhance the capacity of youth, families, trjbal 
to strengthen their abilities to solve their i 



Form innovative partnerships and encourag t 
opposed to independent, isolated action, on 



Promote and create opportunities for leadership development. 

proplems that limit individual potential 



Invest more in the prevention of social 
and drain social resources. 



Strategy 1: Enhance the capacity of youth, families, 
natioiw to strengthiai their abilities to solve their own 



We can no longer bo content just ottering seivic«s to Indian 
build their own capacity to as.scss and access the oppon 
help them remain stronj; as they create opportunities to 
to contribute. As Karen rmnian. Director of the Acadc. 
Cemer for Youth Development recently wrote, " We art- 
country if we aren't also orj^anizing to help them extract 
i.'Kl responsibility thai iliey iieser\e." 



I-oi too long, cff.m-i to address American Indian youth. fJmiily. and community needs have 
been prescnU-d by outsiders While experts from univer ities. fo.m<Utions, government 
agencies, and sumUr iiistitutioii.s frequent'y make v,iluabli contxibutions such a-; fmancial 
lesouices. to solving .American Indi.in youth concerns, thiy often remain too far apart from 
the Indian youth and tamiUe.s Uial they want to ser^■c. A Upical outcome of many Indi.m 
youth ettoits IS that prognuns get i-ul into place that inadequately address the needs of the 
people tl.e\ ,,r.- .■s..j;acd t.. help. Tht- intentions may Ik: (loble. but soluUons imposed from 



communities, and Indian nations 
pioblems. 



collaboration and co(^ieiation, as 
complex issues. 



t -ibal communities, and Indian 
! troblems. 



youth. Vi'c nave to help them 
opportui)itie!i available to them. We have to 

seen, hcird, trained, and allowed 
Acaden y for Educational Development's 

lot .serving the young people of this 
he respect, resources, recognition. 
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the outside seldom work. Community people are in the 
problems; only they can decide what assistance they need 



Stnitesy 2: Form innovative partnetsiiips and eocoor ife collaboration and oooptration, 
as oppa6ed to independent, isolated action, on complei issues. 

In its gnmtmakii>g ei^erieoce, the Foundatioa contiouallj has reinforced thai solutioas must 
be compieheosive and collaborative if they are truly goin > to sappott youth, funilies and 
communities and be sustained after Foundation fimding e jiiies. Social proUnns are 
complex and mutti£>ceted. In working with Nafive Amei ican groups, programs Oat seek to 
prevent or treat isolated problems, such as teen pregnane ', ' 

less effecavc than programs that respond hoBsticaUy to T^mtb's developmental needs and 
strengths, rather than their deficits. 



position to solve their own 
to build their capacity to do so. 



test 



Therefore, the agi.tx;ies and institutions that serve youth 
religious institutions, recreation dqpaitmeots, social servii e 
improve dieir ability to woik together to plan appiopriate 
that all youth have equitable access to oppottuiuties to 
build positive relationships with their peers, parents, and 



schools, community ceaters, 
e agencies, libraries - need to 
services for youth, and to ensure 
lieve, to become competent, and to 
other adults. 



Strategy 3: Promote and create opportunities for \mi enhip development 



American Itidian youth face enormouc challenges. Leadc rship, 
absolutely fundamental in responding to the challenges th^y 



Since leadership is dependent on united action and seeks 
invites participation is preferable to leadership which 
based leadership that is based upon shared visions, a . 
responsibility for change, aiid being able to be a follower 
promoted, respected, and developed. 



tiow and in the future, is 
face. 



o add to capacity, leadersiiip wliich 
divi les or dominates others. Culture- 
coope ration, sharing decision-making and 
as well as a leader needs to be 



Govcmnicm can help by suj^rting programs that not 
train the people who warn to serve youth, and by respect^g 
leadership when interacting with tribal groups on behalf 



t on .y 



(f 



train young leaders, but that also 
traditional cultural forms of 
youth. 



Strata 4: Invest more in the prevention of social problems that limit individual 
potential and drain social resources. 



wic 



.\s a rraiion. we underinvesi in preventive services for yo 
effectiveness for Americui UiUiaii.s sui-.li as Head Start, 
based Alternative scho.>h. tribal colleges, UNITY - India^ 
and American Indians in Sciena' and Engineering (AISE^) 
children. 



ith. Programs with proven 

, Indian Health Clinics, culmre- 
Youth Development Pivjgrams, 
serve only a fraction of eligible 
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Indian communities need support to build holistic services 
their communities, not just the brightest or the ones with 



for all the youth that reside in 
[be probleins. 



They need resources to help youth build competencies by 
support provided thitmgh voluntary and community assoc 
racneation, community services, problem prevention, and 

Inclusion of youth on their tribal councils or si^)port for 
councils has also proven to be an effective means for 
their communities. 



increasing the informal sources of 
assoc ations in areas such as sports and 
science and math edtication. 

4he foimatioa of youth tribal 

D leun sldlls and get involved in 



you t ':, 



Prevention of costly and damaging problems is widely 
programs for children. A substantial body of research „,, 
problems before they become crisis and promoting positi\ e 
effective way to address the needs of youth. 

Too much emphasis and too many resources have been - 
problems have occurred, for example, to reform abusive 
to rehabilitate substance abusers. Although sometimes 
off in the long ron. 

CONCLUSION 



tesiarded 



d cected to treatment aiter the 
parents, to punish young offftaders, 
investments in prevention pay 



ctstly 



Almost everyone agrees that policies and programs for 
flexible, comprehensive, developmental and preventive; . 
community control; be staffed by weU-trained, dedicated 
led by visionary leadeis who relate to youth and have the 
The challenge is to turn these principles into pracUce 



Most importantly, we believe that Native American India i 
and to carr>' the vision of the healing generation forft anj 
John Raincr perhaps best reflect the hope that this vision 



The young 

are the sunrise of our people. 

Look into their faces: 
there is something .strong 
burning in their eyes. 

Many great thoughts 

will come from their cunous minds. 



as a pdncq>le of effective ' 
established that preveoting 
develq>ment of youth is the most 



A nerican Indian youth should be 
i ivolve the family; emphasize tribal 
md innovative professionals; and be 
ability to create positive change. 



youth of today are ready to lead 
The poem "Ihroud Moments" by 
will become reality: 



2 



Many will hear the whispers 
of noble chiefs 

speaking of courage in their ears- 
Some will heed the counsel 
and their paths 

will be filled with proud moments. 

Others will sec the visions 
and dreams 

granted to those with good spirits. 

This is the dawning 
for a people 

who have waited for this generation. 

They are ready 

to be led for a season; 

then we will see them in front 

leading with power from above. 

Many proud moments are ahead! 



a;\snatc.tcs 
2-8-9S 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Testimony on February 9, 1995 
by 

Barbara D. Finberg, Executive Vice President 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 



Please allow me to thank the distinguished chairman and vice chairman. Senators McCain 
ar.d Inouye, and the other distinguished members of the Committee for this opportunity to 
explore with you initiatives to enhance opportunities for American Indian and Alaskan Native 
youth. 

My name is Barbara Denning Finberg. I am the executive vice president of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which I represent here today. I am grateful that Ruby Takanishi 
could join me. She is the executive director of the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, an operating unit of the Corporation. The Corporation is a national foundation 
established by Andrew Carnegie for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the peoples of the United States and the present or former overseas 
territories of the British Commonwealth. 

As a native of Colorado, I am familiar with some of the challenges tliat face 
American Indian youth, and I have had a lifetime interest in their opportunities for education 
and employment. At Carnegie Corporation, it has given me especial pleasure to be able to 
recommend grants in suppon of programs designed by American Indians to enable them to 
panicipate in the governance of schools their children attend, to design curricula that meet 
the needs of their children to learn their own culture and language as well as English, and to 
engage well-qualified Indian teachers to help their children learn. The foundation has also 
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supported a variety of Indian intemsliip and scliolarsliip programs, policy studies on the 
education of American Indians, and programs to encourage their greater participation in math 
and science programs. 

The Committee has expressed interest in the Corporation's activities designed to 
enhance opportunities for American Indian youth. Your committee's invitation to te,stify 
referred particularly to the Corporation's commitment to bringing about "positive 
comprehensive institutional change in those systems which affect Indian youth." 

Approximately 87 percent of American Indian children and youth attend public 
schools.' Forty-five percent of Indian children under age 6 are in poverty^ and the 
percentage of Indian children of elementary and secondary school age in poverty is estimated 
to be nearly the same. For these reasons, the Corporation has focused its activities toward 
enliancing opportunities for American Indian youth on where most American Indian children 
are: on the public schools and on programs addressing the needs of socially and economically 
disadvantaged children. 

The Corporation has also chosen to focus its attention on the two periods of childhood 
characterized by the most rapid physical and intellectual growth and the greatest vulnerability 
to serious damage: the early childhood years, from birth to age six, and the period of early 
adolescence, from ages ten to fifteen. According to research reported in the Corporation's 
report Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Young Children. "Of the twelve million 
children under the age of three in the United States today, a staggering number are affected 



■National Advisory Council on Indian Education. Indian Educalion: A Federal 
Entitlement. 19th Annual Report to Congress FY 1992 



^U.S. Census 1990 
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by one or more risk factors that undermine healthy development.'" Twenty-six percent of all 
American children under six live in poverty^ as noted above; 45 percent of American Indian 
children under six live in poverty. "One in three victims of physical abuse is a baby under 
the age of one."' One in four of all children lives in a single-parent family: the percentage 
of American Indian families with one parent is 35 percent. 

As stated in Starting Points. "These numbers reflect a pattern of neglect that must be 
reversed. It has long been known that the first years of life are crucial for later 
devflopment. and recent scientific findings provide a basis for these observations. We can 
now say. with greater confidence than ever before, that the quality of young children's 
environment and social experience has a decisive, long-lasting impact on their well-being and 
ability to learn. "* 

Early adolescence is another crucially formative period in the life cycle, but its 
significance is far less appreciated than early childhood. It is potentially a time of great 
opportunity for young people's development, but it is also a time of great vulnerability. 
Turning Points.- Preparing American Youih for the 21.11 Century, a report of the Carnegie 
Council on Adolescent Development, noted "Unfortunately, by age 15. substantial numlicrs 
of American youth are at risk of reaching adulthood unable to meet adequately the 
requirements of the workplace, the commitments of relationships in families and with friettds. 



'Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngc.v Children. 1994. p xiii. 

'National Center for Children in Poverty. Young Children in Poverty:- A .Stati^tiral 
Update, p. 2. 

'Starting Points, op. cit. 

'Ibid. 
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and the responsibilities of participation in a democratic society. These youth are among the 
estimated 7 million young people— one in four adolescents— who are extremely vulnerable to 
multiple high-risk behaviors and school failure. Another 7 million may be at moderate risk, 
but remain a cause for serious concern."' The high-risk behaviors include unprotected sexual 
activity, substance abuse, delinquency, violence, suicide, and' school dropout or failure. 

What can we do to reduce these dangers? 

Experience demonstrates, and research confiiins. that healthy development from birth 
through adolescence requires the combined forces of families, health care institutions, child 
care, schools, religious institutions, youth and community organizations, and the media to 
support parents in their child raising responsibilities and lo support children in their growth. 
Tliese agents of development achieve the most positive outcomes when they can work 
together in a comprehensive system, reinforcing each other's efforts. 

—In early childhood 

Starting Points pointed to four key areas that constitute vital starting points for our 
youngest children and their families 

► Promoting responsible parenthood through planning, health care from 

comprehensive family planning to postpartum seiA'ices; the elimination of school- 
age pregnancy; and expanding knowledge about parenthood 



Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st Centura. F.xecutive 
Summarj'. l')8'9. p. I. 

4 
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► Guaranteeing quality child care choices with a few caring people, beginning with 
children's parents and later including other caregivers who are trained and who 
are paid adequate salaries and benefits 

► Ensuring good health and protection through affordable, quality health care and 
education; through home-visiting services by trained persons for first-time 
mothers who are at risk for poor maternal and child health outcomes; through 
reducing childhood injuries through education about safety, about how to prevent 
child abuse and neglect, and about coping with living in unsafe and violent 
communities; and through enacting national, state, and local laws stringently 
controlling the possession of firearms 

► Mobilizing communities to support young children and their families through 
community-based planning and child centers to provide services and supports for 
all families; through extending Head Start to meet the needs of low-income 
families with infants and toddlers, as Congress approved in its last session; and 
through coordinated efforts at each level of government to remove the obstacle!) 
and to support efforts to provide effective services and supports to families with 
young children 

There are good examples of effective programs that are putting the!>e principles into 
practice now. Hawaii's Healthy Start program provides an initial home visit and assessment 
of all families with newborns. Families identified as "at risk" are provided family support, 
family crisis resolution strategies, and mental health services. Based on the demonstrated 
effectiveness of the program, the National Committee to Prevent Child Abu.sc. in partnership 
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with the Ronald McDonald Children's Charities, launched the Healthy Families America 
program in 1992. It is piloting a home visiting program in eleven states now, including 
Arizona, where American Indian and Latino families are receiving priority. Effons,arc 
under way to build a Healthy Families system in all fifty states. The need for such programs 
is particularly great where children are at greatest risk for abuse or neglect.' 

In Denver, Dr. David Olds, with the support of the Colorado Trusts, is working with 
trained lay visitors and nurse home visitors ihroughoui the city to determine whether similar 
effectiveness in parent education and support, beginning in early pregnancy, and in 
preventing child abuse and fetal alcohol syndrome can be achieved at lower tost and through 
rewarding employment of experienced parents. 

Financial support for training under the Icdcr.il Child Care and Development Block 
Grant program enacted in 1991 has motivated tcderal and state policyinakers to show interest 
in the training of child caregivers. Models of promising programs to which they can turn 
include the California Child Care Initiative, which has been rccniiting and training family 
child care providers, generating 14, 100 child care spaces available to children of all ages in 
family child care homes between 1985 and March 1993. The program offers incentives for 
training and service." 

"Families of children with disabilities who live in rural settings face particular 
difficulties in finding appropriate child care. In Montana, the Educational Home Model 
Outreach Program provides training and technical assistance to child care centers and family 

"Slaninn Point!:, p. 26. 
Shining Points, p. 53. 
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child care homes that care for children with and without disabilities.... The project offers 
advice to other providers via a toll-free telephone line and ^ newsletter."'" 

—In early adolescence 

"The conditions of early adolescence have changed dramatically from previous 
generations. Today, young people enter a society that at once denounces and glorifies sexual 
promiscuity and the use of illicit drugs. They live in urban neighborhoods and even in some 
rural towns where the stability of close-knit relationships is rare, where the sense of 
community that shapes their identity has eroded. They will .seek jobs in an economy that 
will require virtually all workers to think flexibly and creatively as only an elite few were 
required, and educated, lo do in the past. 

"In these changed times, when young people face unprecedented choices and 
pres.sures, all too often the guidance they needed as children and need no less as adolescents 
is withdrawn. Freed from the dependency of childhood, but not yet able to find their own 
path to adulthood, many young people feel a desperate sense of isolation. Surrounded only 
by their equally confused peers, too many make poor decisions with harmful or lethal 
consequences."" 

This description of the problems of young adolescents throughout the United States 
was «ct forth by Carnegie Corporation's Task Force on Education of Young Adole.scents, a 
working group of the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development. For information about 

■'Op. cit. 
'■■Turning Points. 
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adolescent health. Senators Inouye and Kassebaum. as members and valuable contributors to 
the work of the Council, requested that the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
(OTA) undertake a study. The writing of two papers used by OTA in the preparation of its 
report, one on Indian adolescent mental health and one on the health of Native Hawaiian 
youth, was supported by the Corporation. Scientifically acceptable information on mental 
health problems and services for Indian adolescents is scarce, the Indian report points out. 
but what is available indicates that American Indian and Alaskan Native youths' problems 
and the .Presses that they face are frequent and serious. Tliey include depression, suicide, 
substance abuse, low self-esteem and alienation, school dropout, physical and .sexual abuse 
and neglect, parental alcoholism, family disruption, recurrent otitis media and its 
consequences for learning disabilities, and poor school environments. '= 

To address these many problems, the Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
brought together scientists, health professionals, educators, media professionals, business 
people, youth-serving organization directors, and volunteer leaders. The members and their 
task forces presented their findings, synthesizing the research and presenting examples of 
successful programs for middle grade education, adole.sce it health, and the use of out-of- 
.school time, in three major reports; n.rnmg Points: Fateful Choices: Healthy Youth for the 
21st Centun: and A Matter of Time: Risk and Opportunity in the Nonschool Hours. 

These three reports pointed to the need for a comprehensive approach for ten- to 
fifteen-year-olds including 



'■Office of Technology Assessment. Indian Adolescent Mental Health. 1990. p. 
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► Small communities for learning in which there are stable, mutually respectful 



relationships with peers and at least one adult, fundamental for intellectual 
development and personal growth. The communities can be created as schools 
within schools. 

► A core academic program resulting in students who are literate, think critically, 
lead a healthy life, behave ethically, and assume the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a pluralistic society 

► Teachers who have been prepared for and are expert at teaching young 
adolescents 

► School-based or school-linked health services for all adolescents and a health- 
promoting school environment 

► A pannership with families in the education of their children 

► A linkage and pannership with the community to assure each student's success 
and sense of panicipation in the community and with youth-serving organizations 
to provide productive, satisfying, rewarding use of cut-of-school hours 
throughout the year. 

There are abundant examples of such programs. To cite only a few: 
To encourage states to adopt new policies for middle grade school education in line 
with the recommendations of Turning Poinrs. the Corporation instituted a Middle Grade 
School State Policy Initiative program in which fifteen states are participating to restructure 
the schools' efforts to addre.ss the education, health, and other needs of educationally 
disadvantaged youth. The states have mounted strong, multifaceted programs to integrate 
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health and educalion. to reform curriculum, instruction, and assessment, and to engage 
students in community ser\'ice projects. In two states. New Mexico and North Dakota, 
schools enrolling a high percentage of American Indian children are among the participating 
schools. Early findings from evaluations of the middle grade school project show significant 
improvements in students" reading, math, and language arts achievements, in students" 
ratings of the supportivcness of the school environment, and in teachers" ratings of students" 
behavior. 

Youth Development. Inc.. in Albuquerque. New Mexico, offers services to support 
families and build on their strengths by responding to the needs of local neighborhoods. Its 
services range from after-school recreation to residential treatment. To prevent gang 
involvement and to provide constructive nonviolent activities for current gang members, it 
engages young teens in community service, learning nonviolent conflict resolution skills, 
visiting adult corrections facilities, receiving couiLscling with family members, and in 
obtaining legal services. 

The Quality Education for Minorities project, a Corporation -supported undertaking 
by minority and nonminority educators and policymakers, examined the education of 
minority-group children and programs that have worked for them to attain quality education 
from kindergarten through college and graduate school. At one of its hearings in 1987. a 
school offieial from the North Slope in Alaska reported that training teachers and 
administrators in the language of the Inupiaq children and families and employing Inupiaq 
language teachers in the school paid handsome returns. Student achievement improved 
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markedly, the district's first and second graders are performing on grade level, and 46 
percent of the 1987 high school graduates entered college or other postsecondary education." 

The Zuni public school district in New Mexico showed how local control over 
education and parental involvement could help rescue potential student dropouts. When the 
district was created in 1979, it inherited a dropout rate of more than 46 percent. In nine 
years of operation under local, Indian triba' control, the school was cleaned up. the academic 
program was revised to include a community-based curriculum development program 
offering more Zuni history, culture, and language, and counseling services were improved; 
the dropout rate was reduced to less than 3 percent." 

The Native American Rights Fund has been a.ssisting the Rosebud Sioux tribe in South 
Dakota develop a tribal education code and assume governance of Rosebud children on and 
off the reservation, with the cooperation of the Slate Department of Education and local 
school boards. The Corporation is supporting this effort and the FunJ s. activities of a 
similar nature with other tribes. 

The Quality Education for Minorities Project, supported by the Corporation, federal 
grants, and others, is now seeking to create educational systems that incorporate lessors 
learned from many efforts to improve the education of socially and economically 
disadvantaged youth all over the country. It is focusing on comprehensive programs of 
education, health, and parent and community engagement that are school linked or that can 
be brought into the school orbit. 



■'Quality Education for Minorities Project. Education That Works- An Action Plan 
for the Education of Minorities. 1990. p. 25 

■Mbid. p. 28 
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American Indian students have shown a special aptitude for science and technology, 
and the Corporation has tried to encourage educational programs on their behalf. Through 
the Matherratics. Engineering, and Science Achievement (MESA) program of the Lawrence 
Hall of Science at the University of California, Berkeley, smdents at the Sherman Indian 
High School in Riverside. Califomia. are benefiting from enrichment and academic support 
programs. The results show improved school retention, high school graduation rates, and 
college enrollment. New Me.xico MESA offers a similar program lO Indian and other 
students in grades seven through twelve. 

This is a difficult time for children in America. In this century, the federal 
contribution to children and youth programs reduced child labor, supponed children in 
single-parent families, and in the last three decades, improved preschool and in-school 
education for socially, economically, and educationally disadvantaged children, and limited- 
English-speaking children. Other sectors have much to contribute, too. While government 
and the public debate the appropriate roles for each sector and level of government, it is 
important to our society and our future that we safeguard and promote all children's health 
and education, and especially the health and education of our most vulnerable, which include 
American Indian and Alaska Native children. 
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STATEMENT 
JOSEPH A. MYERS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL INDIAN JUSTICE CENTER 

My name is Joseph Myers. I am the Director of the National Indian Justice Center an 
ndtan owned and controlled noit-profi! organization with headquaners in Pctaluma California 
Our work deals exclusively with tribal govemtnents and Indian people. We are pleased to have 
the opponunity to comment about the challenges that confront Indian youth 
i«H,rc fT' ,'° l?""', "P"" challenges to Indian youth that need the attention of tribal 
leaders, federa^ officials and Indian parents. Young people have the vitality and energies to 
overcome problems that they know and understand. However, there are problems "ha? sL^d 
Su'suTd^'^f ' '° "^"^""^ •'^'"y environments that Indian 

INDIAN CHILD PROTECTION AND FAMILY VIOLENCE PREVENTION ACT 

Mn,ii-.c"'"?"""^ '".^'^ ^ ^^"^ °'" ^^'"^ r«0"r"s 'o sei^ice the needs of Indian 

Fam Vilnr?- '".^''''^^^ '990. Congress enacted the Indian Child Protection an^ 
F amily Violence Prevention Act. The law promised $43 million per year in funding for Indian 
chUd protection and family violence programs, but vinually no money has been appropriated 
under this legislation. When the Clinton Administration took office, hopes were highTatle 
promises made under this Act would finally be fulfilled. Instead of requesting full funding of 

P^tea lonTnrrH. ' '''' "^u ^^^^^ budget In BIA ChiM 

Protection and IHS programs. How are Indian tribes to effectively address critical family 
problems without funding of this important Act? BIA and IHS were also rJZ Z ^e a 
senes of additional steps to implement this Act, but again little action ha7 been taken as 
and Famnr^ n,'" "^p"'" ''^"^ °" '""ian Child Protection 

L s^n al lissible" ^ ^«='""'orized, fully implemented and fully funded 

A recent amendment (S. 2075) attempted to reauthorize and reinforce the Indian Child 
LT^^" ■q'^. T ^ •'^"^s held on October 28, 1993 and 

AC? T J R. A/m/r ^'^ '"'^ '"^ '^^y '° i'"P'<=ni'=nt the 

net. The BIA/ HS have not proposed regulations or requested funding under the Act The 
amendment would have transferred the BIA's authority under the law to the IHS in an effon to 
centralize the responsibility in a single agency thereby deducing the bureaucratic deL regarding 
.niplementation of the Act. Both the BIA and the IHS register^ opposition to the biil The biU 
passed the Senate on October 6, 1994. but no action was take., in the House 

The law made inviting promises. However, in the Indian world federal promises often 
nllT™ ^"^ ''^"""y •'^'=^'--""°n Act provides for 

ZlZlu^Z^ °u '"''^h'"' P''>'^'"' from prosecution 

havfnT^nn ■ 1 ^ "^f^""'- ""'""''"^y background investigations for persons 

tot^l Of S4 "i^'ir;" ^"'"""''"S .he appropriation of a 

total Of 543.000.000 per \car tor domestic violence and child abuse programs anu family 
resou.ce centers. None ot the pnn ,s,ons of the Act have been implemented 
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INDIAN TRIBAL JUSTICE ACT 

President Clinton signed tlic liiilian Tribal Justice Act (I'.L. 103-176) into law on 
December 3, 1993. This new law proiriiscd S58.4 million per year in lederal funding for the 
operation and assistance of Indian tnbal court systems instead of the approximately S12-S14 
million per year currently funded. The BIA bureaucracy, however, continues to block 
implementation of the Act. No funds were requested under the Act for either fiscal year 1994 
(FY94) or fiscal year 1995 (FY95). Only minimal funds have been requested for fiscal year 
1996 (FY96), Furthermore, the BIA has yet to either (1) enter into a contract for the tribal 
court survey or (2) establish a base support funding formula for tribal justice systems - despite 
the fact that the Act required both of these actions to be taken no later than June 3, 1994. 

The Act was significantly watered down. The provisions which would have taken tribal 
court oversight out of the BIA and recognized an independent, nationally based tribal judicial 
conference were deleted despite great protest from tribal judges and tribal governments. The 
main features of the Act which remained was the promised increase of funding levels for tribal 
court operations. 

Specifically, the Act promised the following (beginning in FY94): $50 million per year 
in base support fundin' for tribal justice systems; S7 million per year for technical assistance, 
training, enhancement of tribal justice, etc.; 5500,000 per year in administrative expenses for 
the BIA's upgraded "Office of Tribal Justice Support"; $500,000 per year in administrative 
expenses for Tribal Judicial Conferences; and 5400,000 for a survey of tribal court systems. 

When Congress passed the Act, there was much Dress coverage implying that the 
promised funding would automatically flow from the Act. M^ny Indian people believed these 
press reports and assumed that the tribal court funding battle was over. Others, however, 
realized that the Act was only "authorizing" legislation. Passage of the Act was only the first 
step. The more important and certainly the more challenging step has been to pursue 
appropriations to fully fund the Act. 

The need for increased tribal court funding is obvious. As Senator McCain stated July 
21, 1993 on the Senate floor, "The amount of funding in (the Indian Tribal Justice Act) is a 
conservative authorization given the overwhelming need for resources of these court systems. 
This need was made evident during eight hearings over the past 3 years before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in which witnesses detailed the lack of funding for basic tribal court functions, 
including personnel, reporting, records management, standards development, and facilities." 

The BIA's FY95 budget request states that there are 232 tribal judicial systems and 22 
courts of Indian offenses for a total of 254 Indian court systems. Given the current $12 million 
in federal funding, the average funding is less that $48,000 per court system, that is an average 
of $48,000 per year to fund an entire tribal court system - judges, clerks, prosecutors, 
■ defenders, juvenile department, probation department, bailiff/process sen'ers, court facilities, 
court resources, administrative costs, etc. liven under the $50 million per year promised under 
the Indian Tribal Justice Act, the average funding would be only $200,000 per court system. 
There are no state or federal court systems which function on only $200,000 year - let alone less 
than $48,000 per year. 

Section 102 of the Act requires that no later llian June 3, 1994 ■ the BIA "in consulwtion 
with Indian tribes, shall enter into a contract with a noii-l-ederal entity to conduct a survey ol 
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condiiions of tribal justice systems and Courts of Indian Offenses to determine the resources and 
funding, including base support funding, needed to provide for expeditious and effective 
administration of justice" and that the survey should be updated annually. 

Senator McCain introduced the first formal Tribal Court Enhancement Act (S, 667) in 
February 1991 which included a provision requiring a tribal court survey. Throughout 1992 and 

1993, BIA Judicial Services Chief Bettie Rushing and other BIA officials contended that the BIA 
had plans and budgeted funds to go ahead with a tribal court survey even if tribal court 
legislation requiring the survey was not formally enacted. 

The Indian Tribal Justice Act requires that the BIA shall enter into a contract with a non- 
federal entity to conduct the survey" by June 3, 1994. Judge Elbridge Coochise, President of 
the National American Indian Court Judges Association (NAICJA) wrote to Assistant Secretary - 
Indian Affairs Ada Deer on February 11, 1994 proposing that NAICJA would be willing to 
serve as the non-federal entity to conduct the tribal court survey. Ada Deer responded more 
than three months later (on May 20, 1994) turning down NAIQA's proposal contending that the 
BIA could not enter into a sole source contract for more than $25,000 due to federal regulations. 

There was no BIA action on the tribal court survey until Judge Carey Vicenti came 
aboard the BIA in August 1994. Judge Vicenti tried to move quickly to attempt to get the 
survey underway. He assembled a task force for the Tribal Justice Act which met in Reno. 
Nevada on September 21-23, 1993. The task force was charged with selecting a non-federal 
entity to perform the survey, and prepared a first draft of regulations for the base funding 
formula. The task force unanimously recommended that NAICJA was the sole source qualified 
to conduct the survey and that the BIA should enter into a sole source contract with NAICJA 
as soon as possible. Following the task force meeting. Assistant Secretary - Indian Affairs Ada 
Deer approved the Task Force recommendation. The task force also voted 19-1 that sufficient 
funds be reprogrammed by the BIA to conduct the survey with FY94 funds. Delays by the BIA 
bureaucracy, however, prevented the use of available fS'94 funds before the fiscal year ended 
on September 30, 1994. 

The BIA bureaucratic delays continued in the new fiscal year. Throughout the fall of 

1994. the BIA contended that they were committed to a sole source contract with NAICJA. but 
a series of delays and obstacles were presented by the Budget and Contracts Office in the BIA's 
central office. In good faith reliance upon the BIA assurances. NAICJA took a series of 
substantial steps to begin the process of conducting the survey. 

On December 21, 1994, however. NAICJA was informed that BIA Deputy Commissioner 
Hilda Manual had decided to do an about-face on the survey issue and put the survey contract 
up for competitive bids rather than follow through cn the long promised sole source contract 
with NAICJA. The main BIA excuse concerned the nature of the sole source contract although 
the BIA has easily skirted the sole source regulations when convenient for the BIA. The result 
of the BIA's latest delaying action is that NAICJA can still bid on the contract once the RFP 
(request for proposals) comes out in the Federal Register (late February 1995 at the very 
earliest), but more unnecessary months of delay have been added to the tribal court survey 
process with the added possibility that the BIA may award the survey contract to an unqualitle'd 
bidder. 

Many tribal court judges and tribal leaders are convinced that there are people within the 
BIA bureaucracy who are intentionally trying to prevent the completion of the tribal court survey 
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so that the BIA can continue to stonewall adequate funding of the Indian Tribal Justice Act - 
with the old bureauci^tic excuse "we do not know what the needs are until the survey is 
completed, so we cannot request any funding under the Act unt.l then." 

With the FY96 BIA appropriation hearings scheduled foi the first week of March 1995, 
NAICJA and others are very concerned that adequate data concerning tribal court needs is 
presented to the new Congress. Consequently, NAICJA is considering trying to do their own 
survey without BIA funding. 

Moreover, tribal court judges point out that the BIA has always had most of the 
information needed to complete the tribal court survey available. All tribal court systems which 
receive any federal "638" funding are required to submit detailed statistical data and reports to 
the BIA on at least an annual basis. Yet, the BIA at the agency, area and/or central level 
apparently never attempted to compile and analyze this extensive existing data. 

Section 103 of the Act requires that the BIA, "with the full participation of Indian tribes, 
shall establish and promulgate by regulation, a formula which establishes base support funding 
for tribal justice systems". The BIA is required under the Act to develop the base support 
funding formula "within 180 days after the date of enactment of the Act" - by approximately 
June 3, 1994. The base support funding was discussed at the September 1993 Task Force 
meeting and Judge Vicenti has developed draft regulations, but these draft regulations, however, 
have yet to be formally proposed. 

The proposed base funding formula consists of two calculations. The first calculation 
determines the percentage of the appropriation that will be evenly divided among all applicant 
tribes (minimum funding level). The second calculation will require tribes to respond to a brief 
application - the answer to questions concerning size of reser%'aiion, number of residents, extent 
of jurisdiction, etc. would be evaluated and scores assessed to determine the distribution of the 
funds beyond the minimum funding level for all tribes. 

The Indian Tribal Justice Act promised $58.4 million per year in federal tunding for 
tribal court systems starting in fiscal year 1994 (FY94). The BIA, however, did not request any 
FY94 funding under the Act - and Congress di'J not provide any FY94 funding under the Act. 

The BIA again failed to request any funding under the Act in fiscal year 1995 (FY95). 
In fact, the BIA went one step further in FY95 - the BIA requested in the FY95 budget that the 
existing inadequate level of tribal court funding be reduced even further through the complete 
elimination of the $1.5 million Special Tribal Courts Program (see Tribal Coun Record. 
Winter/Spring 1994, pages 1-3). 

After a long struggle to maintain the status quo, proponents of tribal court funding were 
able to retain funding for the Special Tribal Courts Program, but Congress ultimately did not 
provide any direct FY9S funding under the Indian Tribal Justice Act. 

Then, the BIA began allocating the funds in the newly restored Special Tribal Courts 
Program. First, the $400,000 established tor the tribal court survey under the Indian Tribal 
Justice Act was allocated from the Special Courts Fund because the BIA was not able lo utilize 
FY94 funding in time or identify other possible sources of funding. Second, a series of other 
special court projects are scheduled to be funded (S75,000 for tribal court subscriptions to the 
Indian Uw Reporter, 5100,000 for national suppor. organi/aiuins, and $35,000 for the NAICJA 
national conference). Then, the Bl.-\ raided the "special courts" fund lor a $55,000 sweetheart 
contract to fund a UlA Superintendent's H.iiulbook. 
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This leaves only $801,CXX) in "special couns" funds available in PY95. Initially, ihe BIA 
planned lo distribiile these remaining funds under the competitive process used for the last few 
years. In December 1994, however, the BIA flip-flopped again and decided that the remaining 
"special courts" funds would be distributed under a "non-competitive" process in which the 
announcement will not be submitted to the Federal Register. Instead, the funds will be sent to 
each BIA area office which will be responsible for distributing funds to tribes in their own area. 
No guidelines have been yet developed for the distribution, but it appears likely that priority will 
be given to tribes which have not received prior "special couns" funds and tribes which apply 
under a consortia of several tribes. 

The BIA initially recommended a minimal $5 million in fiscal year 1996 (FY96) funding 
under the Indian Tribal Justice Act. Judge Vicenti and others were able to convince the Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) to increase the level of FY96 funding to $10 million t in part 
by agreeing to the complete elimination of the $1.5 million Special Tribal Courts Program. 
When the recommendation went back to the BIA, the $10 million figure authorized by 0MB was 
again reduced to $5 million, but the BIA maintained the elimination of the $15 million Special 
Tribal Courts Program. The administration is scheduled to formally submit its FY96 budget to 
Congress in January 1995. Congress has scheduled FY96 BIA appropriation hearings for the 
first week of March 1995. 

It is clear that the BIA will not take the needed steps to implement and fund the Indian 
Tribal Justice Act without substantial tribal pressure. The completion of the tribal coun survey 
and full funding under the Act must be true high priority issues. Entering into to a contract with 
NAICJA to begin the tribal court survey and establishing at least minimal funding under the Act 
should be accomplished ls soon as possible. The SIO million in FY96 funding approved by 
0MB is the bare minimum necessary to make the program viable. 

This law has the potential to set in place tribal government infrastructure to initiate 
positive, effective treatment of Indian youth who are accused of delinquent conduct. Congress 
passed this law giving the BIA practical control over the future of Indian judiciaries. Congress 
must make the BIA do its work pursuant to the Act. 

FEDERAL CRIME ACT 

President Bill Clinton signed the comprehensive Federal Crime Act (Public Law 103-322) 
on September 13, 1994. The Act - formally titled the "Violent Crime Control and Law 
Enforcement Act of 1994" - contains provisions which may affect Indian tribes and funding 
programs for which tribes may be eligible. 

The Crime Act contains numerous funding provisions for which Indian tribes may be 
eligible. Congress, however, turned down proposals for a 1% or 2% tribal set aside of funds 
under the Act. Tribal leaders argued that the set aside was needed because federal crime 
initiatives almost always ignore Indian country completely - despite the disparate inip.ict of 
federal Indian prosecutions, high crime rase, historical neglect of Indian country problems, and 
insufficient funding/resources for tribal law cnt'orcemcnt programs. Instead of the tribal set 
aside. Congress did include provisions in the Act which would allow tribes Ui apply directly for 
"cops on the beat" funding, allow tribes to use federal funds for their law cntorcemenl agencies 
as matching funds under the Act. and prevent the Interior Department from reducing tribal law 
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enforcement funding because of increased monies provided under the Act. 

In its final version, the Act docs include various possible tribal funding provisions, 
including grant programs which require tribes to ctimplett with state and local governments, 
grant programs which require tribes to apply to state goven;ments for pass through funds and 
only one program which involves a tribal set aside. 

The only tribal set aside program is a grant program to Combat Violence Crimes Against 
Women. This new program authorizes S26 million FY 1995 Federal financial assistance to 
states for developing and strengthening effective law enforcement and prosecution strategies and 
victim services in cases involving violent crimes against women. 

Substantial changes were made in the Crime Act in the course of the extensive 
Congressional negotiations in the fall of 1994. The most significant change was the adoption 
of Republican proposals to reduce and/or delay much of the prevention programs which were 
initially included in the Act - many of these programs are not scheduled to begin or receive 
funding until fiscal year 1996. 

Now, the new Republican - dominated Congress is threatening to rewrite many pans of 
the Crime Act. They plan to "toughen" the substantive criminal provisions of the Act and 
perhaps repeal the assault weapons ban. Moreover, they plan to substantially change the forus 
of the grant programs by reducing the prevention programs and increasing the prison 
construction programs. 

The prevention programs include drug treatment, job training, juvenile 
education/recreation, battered women's shelters, community economic partnership, and a wide 
range of other programs. Tribes would be eligible for most of these programs if they are ever 
funded. 

If Congress is p.oing to change the federal crime act. Congress should provide for a 1% 
or 2% tribal set aside and fully fund the critical prevention programs. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE NEEDS 

The population of Indian youth is increasing at a dramatic rate. Often, tribal officials 
comment upon the youthfulness in their population statistics. For example, the Gila River Indian 
Community estimates that one-half of its population is under the age of 2 1 and most of those are 
under 18 years of age. According to the BIA Southern Pueblos Agency (New Mexico) tribal 
enrollment census, the total juvenile enrollment under age 18 is 33% of the total tribal 
enrollment of 3,033 for the Pueblo of Jemez. The 13 to 18 year old age group comprises 33% 
of the total juvenile population. The Navajo Nation reports that 49% of their population residing 
on the Navajo Nation (146,001; total population is 212,343) is under the age of 21, that 43% 
are under the age of 18; and 39% are dependent youth under the age of 15. The Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa reports that their total population is 7,928 with 60% of the population residing on 
the reser\ ation and the nearly 45 ?t of the resident population is under the ape of 16. The young 
population for these tribes is similar to the population trends of tribes throughout Indian country 
and implicates a pressing need for community-based youth and family ser\'ices. 

There ;.i an urgent need to est.iblish or expand community-based programs and services 
in American Indian and Alaska Native communities as alternatives to incarceration and other off- 
reservation placements; to meet rehabilitation goals; and to relieve assiK'iated costs. Many 
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juvenile offenders processed Ihrough the formal systems ol juvenile justice do not require 
confinement. Reliance on correctional institutions to achieve rehabilitative goals contradicts the 
philosophy of most Indian people who live in communal societies and believe that while 
wrongdoers need to be corrected, they need to resolve their problems within their own social 
and cultural environment. As a result, probation and other community-based alternatives have 
been used more frequently because the adjudicated offender Is allowed to remain an integral pan 
of the community while being supervised and is able to receive assistance for delinquent 
behavior. However, tribes have limited program, treatment, sentencing alternatives, and 
financial resources available. Of the full spectrum of primary, secondary, and tertiary 
intervention services available to treat non-Indian youth outside the reservation, tribes only have 
services that are at one end of the spectrum or the other: outpatient counseling or institutional 
care. While full services such as community-based shelters, in-patient treatment, group homes; 
job training and employment; sports, leisure and recreation activities; skills building courses for 
parents and educational alternatives are all desirable, substantial financial resources are required 
and the tribes are without those resources. 

American Indian and Alaska Native youth are disproportionately involved in criminal and 
juvenile justice systems. This high involvement extends across all aspects of juvenile justice 
from arrest to disposition and detention; and is reflected in tribal, state, and federal justice 
systems. The most widespread problems noted are the misuse and abuse of alcohol and other 
drugs by a significant number of adults and juveniles and the impact of these abuses on families 
and Indian communities. For example, 1992 Joniez Tribal Court records indicate that 65% of 
juvenile delinquency cases and 50% of juvenile traffic cases were alcohol-related. Of these, 
.12% percent were sent away from the Pueblo for rehabilitation or treatment; and of those, 59% 
were sent to in-patient alcohol centers ranging in distance from 70 to 100 miles away from the 
Pueblo. Tlie Pueblo also notes increasing gang activity, involving violence and drug trafficking 
offenses. In 1992, the estimated percent of youth between the ages of 10 and 18 entering the 
Gila River Juvenile Detention and Rehabilitation Center (JDRC) represented 14% of the juvenile 
population. The JDRC noted an increase in juvenile detention between 1988 and 1989 from 365 
to 523 (a 43% increase); and another increase in 1990 to 652 (a 25% increase). During the 
same time, the average age of detained youth decreased from 15.3 to 14.2 years of age with the 
majority (62%) between 13 and 15 years old. The JDRC data further showed a 27% rise in 
violent and anti-social crimes committed by juveniles. In 1990, these statistics indicated a 50% 
recidivism rate for juveniles being returned to the JDRC for repeat offenses, but mosUy 
reflecting runaways from residential treatment programs. The Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
reported 304 cases in 1991 of which 249 were adjudicated. In 1992, 248 of 342 cases were 
adjudicated. Court statistics for 1991 , indicate that 28% of the cases filed were alcohol-related. 
While alcohol was the nr,ost frequently reported drug, marijuana use and inhalants were also 
noted as daigs being used by youth. Of the 304 cases filed, 38% were by female offenders, and 
56% were by males. 

The disruptive and deviant behavior associated with alcohol abuse contribute to family 
dysfunction: child and spouse abuse, serious menial health problems, and problems wiiii 
employment. Specifically ev ident amonu the adolescent population arc hardships associated with 
maturing, boredom, negative |Kcr inllueiice. poor self-esteem, problems at home and school, 
lack of skills and motivation, all of which create an environment from which alcohol, gang 
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involvement and other deviant behavior seem the only escape. 

Although we don't have relevant statistics to ve-ify this statement, the trend of violent 
crimes being perpetrated bv Indian juveniles is increasing dramatically. If this escalating crime 
rate is to be reversed the momentum must be generated by the collective efforts of the 
leadership of Indian communities. There is a responsibility here that all Indian communities 
must accept. Violent crimes perpetrated by juveniles deserve the collective, focused response 
of everyone in Indian country - from the parents to the sei^rice providers and these professional 
services need the support of the communities involved. 

The youth of today's world often are isolated from adults in time, space and attitude. 
This isolation creates vast canyons to effective communication between adults and youth. And, 
the causes of juvenile crime and violence are too complex for quick fixes. It will take enormous 
hard work and commitment to put things back on track. In Indian country juveniles justice is 
often merely attached to tribal courts. The judge does juvenile cases one or two days per week 
and then gets back to the regular calendar. Juvenile justice programs must be given priority in 

Indian country. . e, c 

Service providers need to work in concert for the purpose of improving the quality of lite 
for juveniles in Indian country. Turf battles of service providers are inconsequential and are 
often obstacles to problem solving. Individuals often bicker over jurisdiction and spend very 
little time on meeting the needs of the juveniles assigned to their services. 

Federal law permits juveniles to have their cases handled la a closed civil 
proceeding instead of a public federal criminal court. If there is £ finding of delinquency, 
several disposition options are available. Juveniles may receive probation, be required to make 
restitution, and/or receive a sentence up to five years of incarceration. Records pertaining to 
these proceedings are sealed to protect the juvenile from future stigmatization for youthful error. 
Under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. three basic principles 
governing juvenile justice policy were codified: 

• Deinstitutionalization: Juveniles should not be incarcerated for actions that 
would not be criminal if committed by an adult. We are talking here about so 
called "status offenders" (truancy.runaways,etc.). Often, these juveniles are 
victims of their home environment. 

• Separation: If. for lack of an alternative, a juvenile must be incarcerated in an 
adult facility, he/she must be completely separated from the adult population. 
This part of the law has received minimum compliance in Indian country. 

• Removal: No juvenile should be incarcerated in a facility designed primarily for 
adults. Compliance here is also a problem. 

Indian juveniles have not been afforded important protections extended by federal juvenile 
justice policy due to: 

• A lack of rcsen'ation-bascd ik-tcntion facilities and a lack of cooiicration, 
coordination and collaboration between tribal, state and county authorities 
concerning detention, corrections, or community-based treatment issues resulting 
in a situation where it is difficult to ensure compliance with the three principles 
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noted above. 

• A lack of alternatives to secure confinement for juveniles, including in-patient 
psychiatric treatment, alcohol and substance abuse programs, social services 
aftercare, and other supportive treatment programs. The shrinking federal 
funding makes th''! issue acute. 

The majority of the juvenile delinquency cases of Indian country are handled in tribal 
coun systems. Tnbal courts possess exclusive jurisdiction over juvenile offenses unless the 

cZ'enTuTr ^'^ ^ °' ^""^ ' j-^"''^ - Gene,^ 

tow^n ,rih,i ; . 11^ ' ^^t^'"'" trigger concurrent jurisdiction 

^riX^in ""^'^^"^ government. Unless there is law to the contrary, states have no 
junsdicuon over Indian juveniles. Serious cases may be referred to United States Attorneys' 
° liother iss^e"**"'"""' °^ "°' ^""^ prosecutions carried out 

and rrfJU^/Z prosecutions under federal jurisdiction are often declined 

and referred to tnbal couns. However, tribal officials often complain that they do not receive 
appropnate notice of these referrals. The communication between tribal and federal agencies 
otten creates senous naws in the administration of justice in Indian country 

Presently, there are seven juvenile detention facilities in Indian country and 34 other 
existing jails that offer some juvenile capacity, totaling 331 beds available for housing juvenile 
offenders from Indian country. This figure of 331 beds would not even adequately service the 
nc^s of the Anzona tribes alone. Existing facilities cannot sufficiently meet the needs of 
Indian tnbes in providing safe, secure environments for detaining juveniles - if in fact detention 

rnnr''''^' j"'"""" '''=''"1"<="=y P™'"<='" •"'iian country. It certainly is not the 

complete answer. 

While the BIA provides meager funds to suppon tribal couns, law enforcement 
placement and in-home services, and various social scr^'ices for Indian juvenile justice systems" 
that which tnbal coun judges could access for juveniles resources to suppon specific core 
programs such as probation services, shelter and group home care and diversion programs are 
extremely limited. Juvenile justice services are not in the BIA budget and are not projected in 
the foreseeable future. i^iujcv-itu ,u 

The Indian Health Services budget funds some programs that are relevant to treatment 
and prevention needs of Indian youth who are "at-risk" or who are involved in the juvenile 

TnZ TT' ^""^-^ prevention and treatment, 

mental health evaluation and treatment, and residential care. The Indian Health Ser%ice is 
developing a treatment model for American Indian adolescent sex offenders 
H„„,,„"^"'"'""' ^l^f^^'D""'""": Assistance Program, the Dcpanments of Justice. Health and 
^ r .t"'^'"' ^ P'"8rams that may affect related services for 

uitus Offenders and delinquents in general education and vocation arx:as. The issues of tribal 

S I' r,:!" o" 'ii^culties in 

,s Tnh ^ P"^"""'^-"> "'^"'.v progrants that can provide and/or 

a!,sist tribal uivenile mstice systems, and the v.irious related scr^-rces areas. F.ligibiiitv access 

reel'; Z'T ; '""f <--nt<-T ."to the ability of the 'tribes to 

rcceiNC the funds, not only lor the operation of the tribal court process, but also for community- 
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based alternatives to juvenile incarceration. The bottom line is this. The BIA and IHS have 
mandates in Indian Affairs under the federal "trust responsibility" to Indians. These federal 
agency oft'icials shake their heads in the affirmative when tribal leaders state the iinponance of 
their children to their collective luiure bin they coiisLsteiitly fail lo engage existing legislation and 
policy that can improve the welfare and safety of Indian children. 

THE SHAME OK INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOLS 

There are 70 residential schools funded by the BIA, including seven off-reservation 
boarding schools; fourteen peripheral dormitories: and tony nine elementary or secondary on- 
reservation boarding schools. Twenty-five percent of the 45.186 elementary and secondary 
students educated under federal jurisdictions attend these institutions. Approximately 2,000 
Indian students attend the seven off-reservation boarding schools, which are located in Oregon. 
Oklahoma, California, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

According to the BIA, most of the students attending BIA .schools could be considered 
"at risk" for emotional and behavioral problems. Most of the students attending off-reservation 
boarding schools have been placed there by tribal authorities after community resources to assist 
the students have been exhausted. There is a serious question about available community 
resources. 

The BIA has reponed that many of these .students have been sexually and physically 
abused; abandoned; or rejected, and most exhibit self-destructive behaviors such as alcohol and 
substance abuse, among others. A sizeable population of students in Indian boarding schools 
are placed there by order of tribal c.iuns. s^liich were without alternatis es for secure placement. 
What the BIA has not reponed are the statistics on sexual and physical abuses of juveniles while 
they are in the "care" of boarding school personnel. 

It is to be expected that these schools are siibiect to a host of problems. In one school, 
there were more than 300 police reports in a three month penod of time in the FY 9.V94 scluxil 
year. Most boarding schools do not have properly trained stall to handle anti-social behavioral 
problems of juveniles or possess secure facilities to house youth who negatively act out. While 
the BIA maybe taking steps to assist school officials improse this situation, the issue as to the 
appropriateness of such placements remains. Children who commit crimes need services that 
do not include the f.eedom to prey upon unsuspecting students at UIA boarding schools. 

CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Child abuse and neglect (CA/CN) is a persistent problem in American Indian and Alaskan 
Native communities that is not being adequately addrc.s.sed. The vast niaiority of offenders are 
parents (79%) which makes CA.'CN in Native communities ii.iiionwide a I'amily problem. As 
with trends for the general population, neglect cases (4S.9'f i outnumber physical (20.8'"p) and 
sexual abuse (28.1C'r). Over lO'i of cases iiuoKe substance abuse and ;ilinost 80% of all eases 
occur in the child's home. 

The National Commission on (.'hiK::^!! moil's that li-.c h.ise ol the liindiii!; pvraniid tor 
children's services, sshich drives the curre:"i ser'.kc deluers sssi^'nis, ciuisists priniiirils of 
funding lor foster care, treatment services. ,ind (leliiKiuenos ir.iersention services. A niaioi 
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constraint to establishment of prevention ser\'ices and systems has been lack of funding. Ver>' 
little funding is currently available for prevention through the Indian Health Ser\'ice (IHS) adn 
BIA, the primary federal agencies that provide funding to American Indian and Alaska Native 
tribes. Permanent funding which results in services becoming firmly established and integrated 
in the community could gradually shift the focus of service delivery over the next decade from 
treatment to early intervention and prevention. This could be accomplished using existing 
resources with some initial infusion of new funding to get the process started and to establish 
a permanent child abuse and neglect prevention and early intervention program for each tribe 
as part of specialized areas of health care delivery to its people. This approach will be more 
effective in terms of outcomes for children. 

Sexual abuse cases in Indian country involving juvenile perpetrators are being reported 
in increasing numbers. While the actual number of cases is not known at this time, the problem 
is considered serious enough to prompt the Indian Health Service to develop model programs 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of juvenile sex offenders. 

One of the greatest challenges facing Indian youth today is the challenge of growing up 
in a healthy, violence free environment. Children continue to be placed at risk in every aspect 
of their daily existence: home-life, BIA schools, IHS clinics, and their communities. 
Institutional barriers to the implementation of programs to protect youth, lack of available 
funding for prevention and treatment programs, failure to perform background investigations on 
personnel with care of and control ove-- Indian children, and tribal councils who are more 
interested in gaming than children's programs are the biggest threats to Indian youth. 

Congress has clearly identified issues related to family violence as dangers to the health 
of Indian children. From the Special Committee's Subcommittee on Investigations hearings in 
1990 through the Committee's hearings last year on the implementation of PL 101-630, the 
Senate has shown its leadership in attempting to protect Indian children from sexual abuse and 
domestic violence. Yet, the promise of this leadership has yet to be upheld. In Indian 
communities throughout the country, children are still exposed to personnel who have never had 
a background investigation. 

The multiple problems created by substance abi'se and physical and sexual violence 
continue unabated in many Indian homes. While some communities have develop 1 excellent 
Intervention programs, such as the Hopi Special Child Sexual Abuse Project and me Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe's Model Adolescent Suicide Prevention P oject, the majority of communities face 
high rates of substance abuse and family violence with vastly inadequate resources. IHS funding 
has been severely cut. These cuts mean that fewer therapeutic services are available to families, 
including both prevention and intervention services. 

NUC has recently completed an IHS funded study of domestic violence ser^'ices available 
to Indian women. The data has yet to be formally analyzed, but initial review of survey 
responses indicates that service providers and those who refer women to shelter feel that 
resources are inadequate. The sentiment can be summed up in the written note attached to one 
survey: "The money spent on this survey would have been better spent on providing services 
to Indian women." 

Studies indicate that most abuse occurs in a child's home. An N'lJC study of child abuse 
and neglect in Indian country found that most children were physically abused or neglected m 
their own home, pnor to the age of five. I'ar from being a place of safety, home may well be 
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one of the most dangerous places fur a child. The increasing reports of adult spousal abuse 
indicate that home is not a safe place for adult women either. 11 a man's home is his castle, he 
may be the only one who is safe there. 

In the four years since the passage of PL 101-630. iliere have been no regulations set 
forth regarding background investigations or any other provision of the law. Few tribes conduct 
such investigations because they lack the resources to do so. In many tribal communities, there 
remain difficulties in getting the BIA or FBI to provide criminal background investigations. 

BIA and IHS employees lack appropriate training in detecting child abuse and domestic 
violence and are unsure about their role in reporting cases. Each tribe has unique reporting 
procedure. BIA policy does not respect these tribal differences. Teachers remain confused as 
to where to report abuse: to the school principal or directly to law enforcement. 

While the IHS has made strides in responding appropriately to child abuse cases, there 
remain difficulties in accessing IHS records and getting physicians to testify in tribal court. 
There are some clinics where IHS physicians will not perform child sexual abuse exams because 
tiiey do not feel confident in their abilities. Emergency, after-hours medical services for victims 
of child abuse and domestic violence are still not provided by IHS at many clinics, meaning that 
victims have to travel long distances in ambulances to obtain appropriate care. 

The institutional barriers erected by the IHS and BIA are nowhere more clear than in 
their continued inaction to respond to the intent of PL 101-630. Each agency continues to assert 
that it can administer the programs outlined in the legislation and no service deliver? programs 
are actually funded. The Office for Victims of Crime continues to be the leader among federal 
agencies in providing services for victims of domestic violciice and child abuse victims on 
reservations . 

Last year, at the Committee's hearings on the implementation of PL 101-630. IHS 
outlined several of their successful programs in addressing family violence. One of these 
programs had already been eliminated by the time ll-.at the testimony was delivered. This is the 
program !o provide training to tribal leaders regarding child abuse and domestic violence. Tribal 
leaders must play a major role in combatting family violence. Yet. too often, these leaders are 
ignorant of the deep problems faced by victims of family violence. Training programs, such as 
those previously provided by the IHS, are vital to any attempt to institute violence prevention 
and intervention programs. 

Tribal leaders feel the demand for economic development to enable them to provide 
needed services to their members. Many have idenlified gaming as a potential economic 
resource for their tribe. Indeed, some tribes with successful gaming enterprises have been able 
to fund social service programs at levels previously unattainable. It is no surprise then, that 
some tribal leaders have focused their attention on gaming rather than family violence. 

Tribal leaders must have access to intbrmation about the impact of violence on victims, 
especially child victims, in order to make informed decisions, l lie lack of opportunity to access 
this information severely limits tribal leadership. It is not Congress' job to eliminate violence 
in tnbal communities. That is a responsibility clearly borne by tribal leaders. However, given 
the nature of the trust responsibility the fetieral gi^vernment has toward Indian nations, it is 
Congress' responsibility to give tribes the resources to address the serious issues they face. 

Indian youth can address no other chiillenges if iliey are not alive to do so. l-;iinil\ 
violence, in all of its incarnauons; child physical abuse, cliikl sexual abuse, neglect, and spousal 
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abuse, pose a serious ihreal to Indian voulh. The long-term consequences ot' abuse and neglect 
are clearly documented. Among these consequences are involvement in the criminal justice 
system. Abuse may not cause youth to engage in delinquent activities, but study after study 
validates the relationship between abuse and involvement with the criminal justice system. 

The impact of domestic violence on children is only recently a focus of research activity. 
No community can afford to ignore this challenge, 

OVC PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN YOUTH CRIME VICTIMS 

The National Indian Justice Center (NUC) provides training and technical assistance for 
the current Native American Children's Justice Act grantee programs, which are designed to 
develop model projects in Native American communities for the purpose of improving the 
investigation, prosecution and handling of cases of child abuse, especially child sexual abuse, 
in a manner that increases support for and reduces trauma to child victim, The training and 
technical assistance strategy focuses on skills b.uilding and a multi-disciplinary approach that 
minimizes the trauma suffered by the child victim and maximizes the opportunity to provide 
assistance and services needed to support the child's recovery. Coordination of all entities at 
the inbal, federal and state levels involved in child abuse cases as well as strategies for 
accomplishing systematic change so that the improvements become an ongoing part of the tribal 
response will be addressed in the training and technical assistance. 

The program has three overall goals, as follows: (I) To assist CJA grantees to meet the 
goals of their grants and to improve the handling of child victim cases through the provision of 
culturally relevant training and technical assistance sers'ices, (2) To develop training and 
technical assistance materials for the Native American Children's Justice Act (CJA) grantees. 
(3) To provide the training and technical assistance to the Nitive Amencan CJA grantees. 

In order to accomplish these three overall goals, the program has seven primary 
objectives as follows: (1) To identify and assess Native American CJA grantee needs for 
training and technical assistance. (2) To develop a training curriculum for each grantee based 
upon assessment and review by experts in the subject matter. (.1) To provide training and 
technical assistance to Native .■\merican CJA grantees that enables the grantees to successfully 
implement systemic changes to improve ihe handling of child abuse cases. (4) To assist the 
grantees develop protocols, manuals, curriculum and other victim related materials that can be 
adapted by different tribe's. {5) To identify and collect exemplary program materials such as 
protocols, training agendas, and brochures describing available services, tribal codes, etc.. and 
make the materials available to CJA grantees as examples of workable implementation materials. 
(6) To design, develop, and disseminate Indian-specific resource matenals to the grantees. (7) 
To evaluate the training and technical assistance provided and make recommendations for 
meeting the future needs of grantees. 

In FY91, I-Y92. and FY9.1. NUC was awarded grants from OVC to provide training and 
technical assistance to the Indian tribes that recei\cd funding from OVC's CJA Grant Program 
lor Native Americans. As part of this grant, NUC designed anil delivered two comprehensive 
three-day training session on child scxu;il abuse in Denver. Colorado. NUC conducted more 
than 40 on-site training and technical assistance visits for the vanous grantee programs. 
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Moreover, NUC developed extensive resource materiais, including Child Sexual Training 
Manuals. Bitter Earth videotape and discussion guide. Child Sexual Abuse Tribal Code Revision 
Resource Packet, Tribal-Federal Coordination Resource Packet. Child Sexual Abuse Protocol 
Development Guide, etc. 

COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS FOR YOUTUFLL LNDIAN OFFENDERS 

In the summer of 1992, the Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP), provided a three year grant to four Tribes (the Pueblo of 
Jemez, in New Mexico: the Navajo Nation Chinle District in Arizona: the Red Uike Ojibwe, 
in Red Lake Minnesota; and the Gila River Indian Community in Anzona) to develop 
community based alternatives to handle youth offenders and to reduce incarceration ot youth 
We received a technical assistance and training grant to assist the four Tribes with program 
planning and development. Out of this relationship has developed the following pnnciples to 
guide the programs: 

• Traditional mediation techniques are used to discover the underlying problem(s) 
that contribute to a youth's misconduct or delinquent behavior. 

• The native language is used throughout the proceedings and ser\'ice delivery. 

• Problem- solving relies on family and community input. 

• Traditional sanctions are used to make amends and correct behavior. 

• Spirituality and use of tribal ceremonies are paramount. 

• Restorative justice involves apology by the offender and forgiveness by victims 
or affected parties. 

• Reparative justice is used to assist the offender to make amends: restore self- 
dignity; to appease the victim and safeguard against vengeance. 

• Linkage to other legal and social ser\-ice programs that arc need to meet the 
comprehensive needs of youth. 

Each of the tribes are engaged in implementing its own specialized program lor handling 
vouth offenders. The Red Lake Oiibv.e Tribe is using peacemaking modeled alicr the Navajo 
Peacemaker system. The Program is called New Beginnings or Rebirth. Peacemakers called 
Waa-dno-kaa-ge-\vaaii. meaning "those who help", are selected from a pool ol volunteers Irom 
the Red LaJce community who are trained in the peacemakmg system lo handle status and 
delinquency cases referred by the school and tribal court. The Program has an established 
partnership with the local elementary school to provide a peacemaking system lor conllict 
resolution and problem-solving for problems arising at school. Their decision to develop this 
model was based on the tnbe's desire to handle juvenile matters in a non-ad\ersarial and 
facilitative manner that would provide an opportunity for maximum participation b> the juvenile 
offender and his or her parenls and other mierested or affected parties. 

The Navajo Nation expanded the I'e.K'cmakcr Di\ ision of the their District C lurts to 
handle juvenile delinquency cases. Since I'.s imrotluciion in the Nasaio ludicial s>stem. the 
peacemaking system has been used more as a lorum to handle matters invoKing adults. 
Extending it to juvenile delinquenc> has provided an opportunity for Navaio >ouih u> participate 
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111 prohlcm solving and/or conflict rtsoluium using a nicllunl based entirely on Navajo ciilliirc. 
norms, law, sanctions, and remedies. The is called Yau Du >'u which means "upwardly nuihile". 
The pnmary objective of this program is to use traditional iciching and healing ceremonies to 
handle and treat youthtiil Navajo offenders. A secondary objecive is coordination of aftercare 
scrv'iccs for youth returning from alucaiioiial or custodial placement. Other objectives include 
activities to prevent relapse into alcohol or dnip use or re-offend, and linkage to other needed 
services such as alcohol counseling, social serv'ues. education, recreation, and job placement 
and training. 

Similarly, the Pueblo of Jeine/. has developed a program based on its indigenous metluHls 
ol handling lawbreakers and approaches for restorative and rc[<arativc justice. The Jenie/ is 
based on a comprehensive and holistic approach to handling the rehabilitation, services, and 
treatment needs of juvenile offenders and those re-entering the community after being placed in 
institutions liKated away from the Pueblo. It is guided by the Pueblo philosophy that children 
are precious, loved and niinured md that they are the greatest resource of the Pueblo. The 
holistic approach includes vital aspects of the |iivenile"s physical, mental health, spiritual, 
emotional, and educational well-being. The program requires active participation troni the 
elders, parents and extended family members, religious leaders. Pueblo officials, and various 
Program staff. This program provides extensive services to trojbled youth and their tamilies. 
ensures continuity and consistency of needed services, and links families to needed serv'iees. 
I'he program components include: 1 1 Ideniit'ication of delinquent offenders at risk; 2) Outreach 
.•services; 3) Community-based youth acinuics, 4) Referral. ciK)rdinatioii and linkages to what 
services and community services; Si Training and development of personnel; 6) !)at,i Colleelioii 
and Management Information .System; and 7i Program llvaluation. 

The Gila River Indian Conimimitv has the most unique program of the loui Iribes. 
Their program is exclusively liir olfenders hemg reintegrated into the comniunity alter 
incarceration in their Juvenile Hetention and Rehabilitation Center (JDKC). Iheir goal is to 
reduce recidivism by providing youth with an alterative education, one that combines one to one 
teaming with hands on skills, llie ,iltern,!tive school is an extension of the JHRC cilled the 
^ cchu Hmuhii; meaning, "the New Way" The curriculum includes requisite educational topics, 
hut incorjiorates other needs into the curriculum such as alcohol/substance abuse unmseling, 
recreatiim. cognitive development, and km related education. 

.\ major focus of each of the tribal programs is you;:-. development based on the premise 
that all youth are good, capable ot doing gieat and wondertiil things and becoming productive 
citi/ens, if given the necessary knowledge .uid skills along with the opponunitics to apply them. 
Primary prevention activities are crucial to dissiuidc youth from becoming involved in delinquent 
behavior or other forms of imsconiluct such as truancy, under age drinking, drug use, etc. 
Three Tribes have focused on primary prevention and secondary intervention to address ilie early 
deviant behavior(s) of youth, to deter liirther kiiv \ lolating behavior, and to prevent institutional 
pl.icement of youth: however, they still have ,i need to deal with youth who reach .idiudication, 
are institutionali/ed and need re integra'.uui I lie ( lila River community concentrates on tertiary 
intervention with adiudie.ued vontli ,ind preventini' relapse; however, they need primary 
prevention and secondary iiiteneniion to reduce the tlow o! new eases of serious or chrome 
olfenders and to prevent youth Iriim tiirther developing or embracing a deviant lite stvle. While 
their needs apiwar to be different, all four trib.u programs represent the need for development 
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of programs that address the full range of involvement a youth may have with each tribes' justice 
and correctional systems. 

The following recommendations were made to our OJJDP program officer to enhance 

these efforts; 

• Expand the program to other tnbcs out begin to tie the future to workable 
alternatives being tested by existing programs: 1) Peacemaking 2) Educating 
youth in culture and tradition 3) mentor programs 4) on reservation cultural 
excursion programs and others. 

• Conduct a national conference on Juvenile Justice in Indian country. 

• Produce an educational video on Juvenile Justice in Indian country. 

• Draft and distribute manuals on how to establish the above noted programs. 

• Establish an Office of Indian Juvenile Justice in OJJDP. 

• , Do a foliow-up to the Indian Law Center's report so that timely information is 

available. 

• The TA component of this program should the evaluate of federal role in the 
investigation of juvenile crimes within Indian country and determine the amount 
of resources allocated by the federal government to the FBI, United States 
Attorney, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Where tribal police have assumed 
a federal role the funds allocated for investigations by the federal government 
should be allocated to the tribal police. 

Of course, there are numerous other recommendations that need to be considered. This 
IS a preliminary list for discussion purposes. 

CONCLUSION 

This statement focuses mainly on tribal and federal officials. You are the policy makers 
and you can provide resources to provide real protection and nurturing to Indian youth in schools 
in justice systems, in social programs and recreational activities. You can make things happen 
for them that will enhance their lives. 

However, the youth need more. Whoever provides a home for youth must understand 
and appreciate a young person'^ need for love and attention. Please don't step on these needs - 
that mistake can hurt someone forever. 



Thank You 
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We the Indian youth representing the Wind River Indian 
Reservation in Central Wyoming would like to thank you for taking 
cime r.o listen to some o£ our concerns and issues effecting our 
young people. 

The Wind River Reservation Youth Council is a non profit 
organization designed to help the young people on the wind River 
Indian Reservation to become leaders that will make a difference 
in their community. Our goals are: 1. To promote drug and alcohol 
free lifestyles. 2. To promote the traditional and cultural ways 
of life. 3. To help build young leaders that will be able to make 
a difference in their communiLy. 

Our youth council is set up through the area high schools 
and one Junior College. Ke have two representatives from each of 
the Cive area high schools and two representatives from the lone 
Junior College. One male and one female from each school. We also 
have two representatives from each o£ the four communities on our 
reservation. The youth council is aimed at young people between 
the a^'es of 14-25 years of age. 

Ke also have a Board of Directors that consists of five 
members. This board oversees all of the youth council activities 
and manages the youth council finances. 

The Wind River Reservation Youth Council meets once a month 
to plan different activities for that month. We have sent members 
to participate in a number of conferences and workshops. Our past 
members have benefited greatly from the experiences and 
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activities that have been provided by the Wind River Reservation 
Youth Council . 

This year will mark our Tenth Year Anniversary! It was in 
1985 that the Wind River Reservation Youth Council was sen up 
with the guidance of the United National Indian Tribal Youth, 
Inc. organization and the Joint Business Council of the Northern 
Arapahoe and Eastern Shoshone tribes. Also included in this 
effort was the Indian Health Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
local school districts, cotmiunity organizations and the cotmiunity 
people. One of the main reasons our youth council was started was 
a suicide epidemic in 1985. Our community pulled together with 
the guidance of United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc. and the 
Joint Business Council of the Northern Arapahoe and Eastern 
Shoshone tribes to form the Wind River Reservation Youth Council. 

Our main concern or issue is how to promote youth leadership 
and make a difference in our community and in ourselves. We know 
what alot of the statistics say about alcoholism, teen pregancy, 
drug abuse, drop out rates and a number of others. The statistics 
tell us of how bad our Indian communities are. We want to focus 
on our strength which is our young people. We want to give them 
skills and confidence to go out and succeed. Youth leadership is 
our number one priority. Experiences that they get from 
organizations like United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc. and 
the Wind River Reservation Youth Council show them that there is 
and can be hope for the future. Each year since the start of our 
youth council it has made an impact on alot of young peoples 
lives. Once they experience what it is like to be successful they 
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want to keep on going. They go on to college or «hatever else it 
is that they want to accomplish and strive to get it done. Youth 
leadership makes a difference. 

Organizations like United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc. 
or the Wind River Reservation Youth Council can turn young 
peoples life around. We've had members go on to become teachers, 
engineers, college students, bottom line the are succeeding. They 
have been guided in a good way and that is what youth leadership 
instills in young people. It is a way out for those that corm.it 
themselves to leadership. Once they succeed they can help others 
who want to succeed as well. It is a positive cycle. 

Youth councils make a difference and they help combat the 
issues and concerns that effect all tribal communities and 
organizations. Leadership is valuable and should be supported in 
any way possible. 

Recommendations that we have would be to support 
organizations like United National Indian Tribal Youth, mc. One 
of the goals that the young people have for UNITY, inc. is to 
build a National Training Center. This would be a place that 
would allow UNITY, Inc. to train more Indian leaders and to 
create more youth councils. This would be a place that would 
allow UNITY, inc. to do some of the things that they want to do. 
It will allow them to reach more Indian Co^nunities and expand 
What is already a growing movement by Indian Youth to become 
leaders and help their communities. 
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If Congress would assist in any way financially or otherwise 
so that a National Training Center could become a reality it 
would make a big difference in Indian Country. If Congress would 
also help out organizations like United National Indian Tribal 
Youth, Inc. to remain financially stable it would be greatly 
appreciated. 

At the local level we would recommend that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs meet with local youth councils or youth 
organizations to work on a plan that will assist youth leadership 
to reach more Indian young people. Forums or meetings with the 
young people and the respected tribal leaders would be a way to 
get local concerns out and to get the local organizations focused 
on those concerns. Meetings could be held two or three times a 
year to assess the plan and make improvements or changes. 

In closing we would just like tc thank you for listening to 
our concerns and hope that you can help make a difference along 
with us. 



veroncia Gambler 
tnaiTY Council 
Representat ive 





Pooh Washakie 
WRRYC Vice President 



WRRYC President 
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Jenni Whiteplume 
WRRYC Secretary 
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UNITY Council 
Representative 



Tom Kennah 
Board Member 
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Darrtn Calhoun 
Board Member 
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I'atricia Berrf^e 
Board Presid^t 
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Agfhes Ortiz 
Board Member 
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Edward Wadda 
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Testimony to 
U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
Scholarship Funding 
Submitted hv the S tfnHing Rnrlc School IJ.N I.T.Y. 
Youth Council 

Chairman McCain, Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The Standing Rock Youth Council represents 26 youth from 
the Standing Rock Reservation in North and South Dakota; 

As students preparing to attend college we find that there 
are insufficient dollars for us to attend the schools of our 
choice. 

There are 119 treaties guaranteeing education in 
perpetuity for American Indians. Public Law 100-297 
affirms that education is a right and a part of the trust 
responsibility for federally recognized American Indians. 

In 1993, there were only 31,964 federally recognized 
American Indian/Alaska Native students receiving grants 
from the BIA, IHS, and Department of Education to attend 
post secondary institutions. 

Yet, according to the NACIE 19th Annual Report to 
Congress there were 114,000 "Native Americans" in college 
in 1992. 

Who are these 82,036 self-identified "Native American" 
students? The Association of American Indian and Alaska 
Native Professors contend that the larger number is due to 
an increase of ethnic fraud encouraged by self- 
identification in the college application process. Too many 
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non-Indian students who want financial aid meant for 
American Indian check a box labeled "Native American". 

Neither the Clinton Administration nor the Congress should 
believe that there are more than about 40,000 (at most) 
American Indian in college. The income level of American 
Indian and Alaska Native families is too low to subsidize a 
college education. 

Part of the problem is a semantic one. The term "Native 
American" is broadly defined in several federal statutes as 
American Indian Alaska Native. Native Hawaiian, and 
Native Pacific Islander. Many describe themselves as 
"Native American" if they were born in the United States. 
Increasingly. American Indian nations are using the term 
"Native American" only when referring to the broad 
category of Hawaiians. Pacific Islanders md. American 
Indians/Alaska Natives. American Indian is the preferred 
term. 

The 31.964 federally recognized Indian students receiving 
federal grants represent less than half of those that want to 
go to college. There is a current waiting list of 66,500 
students who have requested BIA financial aid. For the FY 
•93-'94 school year. 1.700 eligible Indian students were 
turned away from receiving IHS health professions scholar- 
ships due to lack of insufficient appropriations from the 
Congress. 

As Indian youth hoping to attend college, we ask that the 
treaties guaranteeing education be honored, since the U.S. 
Constitution says that treaties are the "supreme law of the 
land." 
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We ask that the Congress provide an appropriation for 
scholarship monies for the 66,500 students on the BIA 
waiting list as well as the 1,700 students not funded but 
eligible for IHS scholarships. 

Thank you for your hard work in supporting Indian 
education. 
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